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MISTRESS MARION. 


A SToRY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS. 


hidden behind the tiles of the 
ponderous chimney in the “ia- 
dies’ room” of Bascombe Manor 
House, until I discovered it in this sin- 
gular way. h 
I should statg right here that, as 1800 
was my natal year“it can be no matter 
of surprise that fully sixty years ago I 
journeyed down to visit my uncle, who 
had purchased the property just after its 
abandonment by the Bascombes at the 
close of the war of the Revolution. 
The old place known as Bascombe 
Manor, with its great English brick 
mansion, remains as unchanged as most 
Virginia estates. It wasa famous plan- 
tation at the time of my visit—the 
year 1820. The solid, cumbersome 
masonry of the building, together with 
the dark wainscoting and mullioned 
windows, imparted a gloomy, antique, 
almost weird aspect to the place. My 
uncle was very old, but as a rule we are 
a long-lived family; several members 
have rounded out a full century. My 
uncle’s negro valet was also very old. 
Scipio had been born one of the Bas- 
combe slaves, and manifesting a per- 
tinacious resolution to cling to the 


NP iiee dreamed of the secret 
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manor house, Scipio had been retained 
in the service of the purchaser. He 
brewed the nightly bowl of hot punch, 
and brought pipes, which soothed my 
aged uncle until he nodded over his 
glass, leaving me to my own reflections. 

At such times one’s idle fancy finds 
matter of interest in odd trifles, and I 
fell to studying the tiles on the gigantic 
fire-place. They were very curious. 
The first tile represented a venerable 
sage, gazing in mystic meaning at four 
straws; on the next tile a witch held 
three straws; still crossing from left to 
right, on the third tile a child pointed 
with two straws, while on the fourth an 
infant was amused by a solitary straw. 
The fifth tile was smooth and blank. 
From right to left the same rule had 
been observed, except the vacant tile. 
Oxen fed on five ears of corn, smaller 
animals on four—diminishing to one. 

“This is singular,” I reflected, just as 
Scipio came in to replenish the bowl. 
“These tiles are numbered to the fifth 
one on the left. There is design in this. 
Scipio, do you know who placed these 
tiles here ?” 

“ Tiles, mastah ?” he saidin a cracked, 
startled tone. ‘“ What tiles, sah ?” 
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“The tiles across this great vault of 
a chimney. Who put them here?” 
The negro answered with great reluc- 
tance : 

“Marse Basil Bascombe put dem tiles 
dere, en dey ain’t nebber been teched 
sence. He was mighty bad on de col- 
ony people, en mad in love wid his 
cousin, Mistress Marion Bascombe.” 

“But why is that fifth tile to the left 
plain? Do you know?” I demanded. 
The old servant recoiled in something 
very like terror. 

“Oh, young mastah !” he broke out in 
a thin, scared tone, “dat ain’t nuffin, 
Dem tiles done stay dere nigh fifty year 
—ebber sence de day Lord Cornwallis 
guv up. Dat was de las’ time dey was 
teched.” 

“The day Lord Cornwallis surren- 
dered! Then that must have been the 
day the Bascombes fled from the colony 
of Virginia,” I ventured to assert, at the 
same time recollecting that in my 
uncle’s frequent reminiscent moods 





“*SHE SAT MODESTLY IN ONE CORNER.” 


(p. 185.) 


he always alluded to the Bascombes 
as “peculiarly obnoxious royalists.” 
“ Have you lived here ever since?” 

“T done promise Marse Basil I nebber 
lebe dis house, en I nebber done it,” 
was his solemn assurance. “I’se born 
heah, en heah I ’spects to die—dis chile 
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eighty yeahs ole—jes’ Marse Basil’s age 
ef he were a libbin’. He was a proper 
handsome man—de ladies all try to 
catch Marse Basil, ’ceptin’ de one he set 
his heart on havin’—she wouldn’t look 
at him. Don’t you meddle wid dem 
tiles, young mastah,” he added abrupt- 
ly, as I leaned forward and traced the 
fifth tile with my finger—“don’t you 
hab nuffin to do wid dat tile. I forgits 
things bad, but I nebber forgits de 
time Marse Basil set in dat tile—he do 
it himself—I nebber tech it.” 

“T shall take out the tile,” I asserted, 
and glancing up, was startled at the 
effect of my announcement. Scipio’s 
countenance became livid with terror. 

“God-a-mighty, boy! don’t you tech 
dat tile. Dere’s wickedness "hind dat 
tile, en nobody know ’ceptin’ ole Scip. 
Don’t, fo’ God-a-mighty’s sake, don’t— 
don’t !” he implored in a shrill whisper. 

Just then my uncle roused from his 
sleep and listened to my proposition. 

“ Yes—yes—move the tile if you like. 
No great harm done if you never re- 
place it,” was his willing response. 

I opened a pocket-knife and tried the 
edge of the tile. Lapse of years had 
evidently loosened it. It moved easily 
out of its place, and in a small pigeon- 
hole, concealed by the blank tile, I 
found a roll of yellowed paper, covered 
with the dust of half a century. In 
stiff chirography was inscribed upon it: 
“ Confession of Basil Bascombe, royalist, 
October nineteenth, 19781.” 

“Young mastah,” whispered Scipio, 
“my Marse Basil is dead. It can’t 
harm him now, can it? He tole Scip 
to watch dat tile, en God knows Scip’s 
lied many a time to save dat tile. ‘It 
will be foun’ out some day, Scip,’ sez he, 
‘en I hope it will, fur it lies heavy on 
my soul,’ sez Marse Basil. Dem were 
his las’ words. Scip hab nebber sot 
eyes on him sence. It can’t harm him 
now, mastah, can it?” 

“ Nothing can harm him now, Scipio. 
Is his cousin Marion dead?” “ Dead? 
Oh, mastah! he done broke her heart in 
dis room—de ladies’ room. She die mos’ 
soon ez dey git to England, but it can’t 
hurt nobody, can it?” “Not at all.” 
“Den dere ain’t nuffin left fur po’ ole 
Scip to do, ’ceptin’ foller atter Marse 
Basil out’n dis worl’ en tell him dey 
done foun’ de tile, en open de silver- 
vault as was "hind it,” he muttered, 
creeping slowly out of the room. 
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We discovered, upon examination, 
that the enormous size of the chimney 
was occasioned by a long, narrow vault, 
cemented so perfectly that without 
Scipio’s aid it could never have been 
opened. 

I leave Basil Bascombe to relate, in 
the quaint language of the time, and 
of one more accustomed to the sword 
than the pen, the revelation it contained. 
I beg the reader to remember the 
frightful agitation of the moment, when, 
with guns silenced and redoubts cap- 
tured, the British earl awaited the hour 
of surrender and the Tory knew that 
all was over for him. 
Conjuring Scipio to 


guard his secret, 
Basil Bascombe per- 
force turned his 


back on the colony 
of Virginia, never- 
more to see it. In 
1820, Gerard Tre- 
lawney, the sole 
member of his race, 
still lived in Vir- 
ginia. He after- 
ward migrated to 
Kentucky and died 
there. The family 
is now extinct; con- 
sequently no reason 
exists for preserv- 
ing further silence. 
The contents of the 
manuscript penned 
more than a century 
ago, are therefore, 
for the first time, 
now made public. 
“Confession of 
Basil Bascombe, 
September nine- 
teenth, 1781, Bas- 
combe Manor”: 
My name is Basil Bascombe, a loyal 
subject of King George, but branded 
traitor and Tory by these colonists. My 
family consists of madam, my mother, 
and my cousin, Mistress Marion Bas- 
combe. They are leaving the house 
now. In thirty minutes they will be 
gone, for the British sun is set in this 
colony. Mistress Marion, my mother’s 
niece and ward, is a dame of the first 
quality and finest manners, besides the 
most beautiful person I ever beheld. 
Since the day she came back to Virginia 
and I went down to the ship’s landing 
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‘“ THERE I SAT IN ‘THE PONDEROUS LEATHER CHAIR 
WAITING FOR MY ENEMY.” 





to receive her, I have loved her better 
than life. We drove to the landing in 
the chariot and found her in charge of 
the Trelawneys, old friends of ours then, 
but bitterest of foes now. They were 
returning from England because of the 
troubles in the colonies, . Jack Trelaw- 
ney had been to the old country to com- 
plete his education and see somewhat 
of genteel society. His pleasure ended 
by hastening home to fight in rebellion 
against hislawfulsovereign. He was a 
fine, tall, soldierly fellow, but even then 
my heart misgave me that my cousin 
Marion hada preference for this hand- 
some Trelawney, 
and for once I was 
right, as the end 
proved. 

Before we parted 
that day, my mother 
had accepted an in- 
vitation to spend 
three days at Tre- 
lawney Hall. 

“Will my honored 
mother remember,’ 
I ventured to sug- 
gest, “that Mistress 
Trelawney may 
wish to make some 
preparation for 
Jack to go north- 
ward to join Wash- 
ington. I am per- 
suaded he medi- 
tates something of 
the kind.” 

“T’ll warrant you 
Jack will find him- 
self a wife and settle 
down on the plan- 
tation as you have, 
my Basil,” answered 
my mother—she 
was always, at 
heart, half a traitress to King George, 
only love for me held her loyal. 

“A wife, madam, does not always 
prevent one serving his country,” an- 
swered Jack, with a glance at Mistress 
Marion, who blushed and looked won- 
derful pretty. “I hope to obtain the 
hand of the lady I adore some day, but 
she herself would insist that I draw my 
sword for a suffering country.” 

“’Fore God, sir, | think you’d better 
draw your. sword for a long-suffering 
King!” I cried hotly; whereupon Mis- 
tress Marion said, in her soft voice that 
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sang in one’s ear long after she ceased 
speaking, “I would like to be one thing 
or the other—a Briton ora colonist— 
and whichever I am, I should wish to 
fight for it”; and with that she smiled 
graciously upon Trelawney. 

“Faith, madam, how is it that you, a 
Briton, have turned renegade so soon ?” 

My cousin made no reply, and my 
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grays waited for them with the boxes 
packed and the black grooms dozing on 
their horses in the evening sun. 

The next day they were gone, and I 
fancied my cousin had an absent, half- 
melancholy expression as the chariot 
with its outriders dashed down the long 
avenue, Trelawney hard after it on his 
spirited chestnut. -Mistress Marion 





‘*AND IF IT IS SO, COUSIN BASIL, WHAT IS THAT TO YOU?” 


mother called for the chariot; neither 
did I press the question, for I had no 
mind to be sure of Trelawney carrying 
off this charming girl uncontended for. 
I meant to win Mistress Marion, if God 
and the King spared me. 

The Trelawneys did stay that night at 
Bascombe Manor, though I could not 
divine why. Their chariot and four 
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gathered up her train and walked out 
among the roses which madam, my 
mother, hath planted about the grounds. 
Soon after, I went down to gather her a 
bouquet. “My cousin knows she is the 
fairest flower of all,” I said, when I 
presented it to her, but she did not 
blush, as she did when Trelawney spoke 
to her, only laughed and said: 
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“Tt is not quite kind of you, Cousin 
Basil, to pay me compliments or make 
fine speeches to me. You know I am 


almost your sister, we are so near of 
kin.” 

“’Fore God, cousin, I am wonderful 
I cried. 


glad you are not my sister!” "a 





‘** you MUST GO IF YOU LOVE ME;’ AND HE TOUCHED HER HAND TO HIS LIPS.” 


should then not be hopeful that some 
day I may be more agreeable to you than 
I now am.” 

She looked at me steadily, her rose- 
bud lip quivering a bit, still she did not 
blush; indeed, my cousin, who was all 
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blushes for Trelawney, never once 
deepened the delicate pink at the most 
gallant speeches I could conjure. But 
then, I was ever a bungling devotee of 
Venus. I can handle a sword or run 
down a fox or shoot deer as well as any 
man this side the Atlartic, but these 


(p. 156.) 


little silken dames somehow fall afoul 
of my tongue. It trips and stammers 
until I appear the veriest fool in Chris- 
tendom. I think, however, it was not 
so bad as usual with Mistress Marion, 
because I had resolved from the first to 























MISTRESS 


win her and have no meddling. She 
opened her brown eyes and looked at 
me coldly. 

“ You are very agreeable to me now, 
Cousin Basil. I have no kinfolk that I 
esteem more than my dear Aunt Bas- 
combe’s family. I honor and love her 
as a mother and you as a brother.” 

“Prithee, remember that Iam not a 
brother, and I venture to hope you will 
esteem me more than a brother,” I made 
bold to say, though my heart was 
thumping under my satin vest with 
affright. Whenever she raised her long 
eyelashes ana iet her glance fall on me 
I was all a-shiver with somewhat of an 
ague. I have had affairs of honor in 
which I invariably pinked my man, and 
I have no remembrance of any scare 
whatever, but this pretty dame set me 
quaking like a schooi-boy. 

There was Temple, whom I ran 
through with my short-sword, and Fra- 
zier, who gave me a bullet in the neck 
before I killed him. I have fought the 
Indians and served in divers danger- 
ous undertakings under Cornwallis and 
Arnold, and sure, never felt any ter- 
ror. “I'll warrant,” I said again, “that 
Jack Trelawney hath no more mind 
than [have to be a brother to you. He 
is in somewhat of peril by openly saying 
he is going to Washington, when my 
Lord Cornwallis is so near, and means 
to intrench at Yorktown this fall, and 
deal justice to traitors.” 

This time my words seemed to touch 
Mistress Marion. 

“Cousin Basil,” she said very softly, 
“is there really danger to Mr. Trelaw- 
ney? He does not fear anything. Sure 
you are my kinsman and will not de- 
ceive me.” 

“’Fore God! there is no danger now, 
so he be prudent—and Mistress Marion, 
so he dare not aspire to any suit for 
your hand—mark that, my cousin. If 
he venture.to seek your affections— 
‘fore God, madam, I’ll give him over to 
the British prison-ships, or have him 
hung like a traitor that he is. I will not 
have him coming to balk my suit.” 

I had no mind to be so violent, but 
she was so maddeningly lovely and so 
sensitive and tender to every turn of 
the Trelawney tune, that I could not 
be cautious. She moved away a step, 
shrank from me as though I had struck 
her a blow, and it cut me to the heart and 
made me more insanely rash than ever. 
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“My cousin knows already that I 
adore her,” I burst out, “and how can 
I bear any other man worshiping the 
object of my affections? I give you 
fair warning that his treason to King 
George will bring him no immediate 
danger; but if he so much as venture to 
be gallant to you, Mistress Marion, his 
treason will cost him his liberty and life.” 

She turned her face away disdain- 
fully and answered, without looking at 
me, in a quivering voice, while the lace 
frills around her throat trembled and 
heaved : 

“T take your warning, Cousin Basil— 
a kinsman should never deceive one of 
his own blood. Mr. Trelawney is no 
rival of yours—let no such idea endan- 
ger his life—he shall not be a suitor for 
my hand, even if he be pleased to enter- 
tain such an intention. Do you believe 
this?” she asked, with never a glance 
toward me. 

“’Fore God! I believe every syllable. 
If you let that be your mind toward 
him he is safe.” 

“Do you give me your honor that he 
is safe while that is my mind toward 
him? You will not break faith with me 
—a Bascombe cannot forfeit his word?” 
she pleaded, casting her eyes on the 
ground to avoid glancing at me. 

“Sure he is in no danger if you keep 
to that mind. Woe unto him, Mistress 
Marion, if you change it; but will you 
not let me hope that you can think 
fit to bestow your esteem upon your 
humble adorer and cousin—will you 
deign to cast your regards upon, me, 
madam, and listen to my suit?” 

She lifted her head haughtily. “No, 
Cousin Basil, I will never listen to any 
suit from you, or bestow any regards 
upon you further than I do now—never 
—never; but I will keep my word with 
you about Mr. Trelawney. Good-even, 
sir,” and with a very low courtesy Mis- 
tress Marion left me. 

I am an awkward country squire, but 
I well knew that I had blundered in this 
interview ; however, my object was to 
check all rivalry from Jack Trelawney. 

I saw no more of my cousin except for 
awhile in the evening. She came to 
the drawing-room that my mother might 
ask her of the well-doing “ our friends 
in England. She appeared paler than 
usual as she sat modestly in one corner, 
with her embroidery before her and a 
wax candle beside her, stitching on 
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those eternal leaves of silk, and never 
once raising her head. 

That night my man Scipio, who has 
a confounded wit and a lively tongue, 
said: “Marse Basil will soon lose his 
cousin, Missus Marion, for Marse Tre- 
lawney’s own man tell me she is to 
marry his massah.” 

“’Fore God, it’s a lie! Iam to marry 
my Cousin Marion and not Jack Tre- 
lawney. Look ye, Scip, she has prom- 
ised me not to listen to Jack Trelawney 
or have him fora suitor, and you are 
to keep a sharp watch upon him and let 
me know hisdoings. Sure he’s doomed 
if she plays me false—d’ ye hear ?” 

“* Massah, if yo’ wants Missus Marion 
Bascombe yo’ ought to hev yo’ way, 
kase, massah, dere ain’t no yether Bas- 
combe, and de Trelawneys ain’t a 
patchin’ to de Bascombes. Can’t cheat 
Scip, massah; Scip kin find ’em out.” 
I knew that Scip had ten-fold my wit, 
therefore I gave myself no uneasiness, 

Leaving him at the manor, I took 
a groom and rode into Williams- 
burg the next day to operate some- 
‘what in favor of the British, to 
whom I have rendered efficient aid; 
wherefore I fall with their fortunes. 
It was after nightfall when we returned, 
and Scip brought me hot punch which 
was over strong, for the man liked the 
warmth of a strong punch himself. 

“Massah Trelawney hab rid over 
heah to-day, en Missus Marion hab saw 
him.” he said, when I had quaffed a 
generous bowl of the beverage. 

“Gad! it can’t be true,” I ejaculated. 

“It’s trufe, massah. Scip 1 kep’ his eyes 
open, en Missus Marion sont away 
Massah Trelawney, kase I hern him 
say, ‘My life, you must be mistaken 
you must not let your tender heart 
exaggerate the danger,’ en Missus 
Marion, white as the ghosses in de kirk- 
yard, sez, ‘Promise me, Jack, to go at 
once—you must go if you love me;’ en 
he tech her hand wid his lips, en spring 
up’n his chestnut nag en gallop off lik’n 
de debbil was at his. heels ; en massah, 
he won't bodder you again. " 

“ Look ye, Scip, Cornwallis is coming; 





he won’t bother me long then,” I said 
inarage. Scip was correct. Jack Tre- 


lawney did not interfere with my suit. 
Two days thereafter I found he had 
secretly departed to the North to join 
Washington. 

He had gone, but my suit did not 


.the Briton!” 
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silken little dame, 
with her brown eyes and pink cheeks 
and curls of burnished gold, went trip- 


prosper. This soft, 


ping about in her tiny, high-heeled 
shoes, her ruffles and ribbons glistening 
in the sunshine like the plumage of a 
bird. She was not so very merry as 
she used to be before she went to Eng- 
land to learn the accomplishments of 
a gentlewoman, but she was wonderful 
lovely. I became possessed of an idea 
that she grieved for Jack Trelawney, 
and the thought maddened me. I would 
not resign; my oath was registered that 
he should never have the woman I had 
worshiped for solong. Nevertheless she 


“eluded me, flitting away just as I would 


be certain of catching her and getting 
speech of her. 

Cornwallis had arrived at Yorktown 
and there were exciting rumors of the 
advance of the Colonialarmy. Mistress 
Marion came flying down the steps one 
morning brilliant and blithe as in the 
old time, singing merrily, “ Down with 
I was looking at my fire- 
lock in the corner of the library, con- 
cealed by the door. She did not per- 
ceive me, but I saw her draw a letter 
from her pocket, and reading it over, 
not for the first time, she laughed gay- 
ly and musically. From my position 
the writing was plain. I was no great 
scribe myself, but I could read, clear as 
day, “Jack Trelawney,” written with a 
mighty flourish of the quill, such as 
these college-bred cavaliers love to 
make. I shut the door behind her and 
locked it, then turned to my cousin, 
wrathful and resolute, to have speech of 
her now and determine my fate. She 
laughed, apparently too joyous to take 
umbrage at anything, and dropped that 
cursed letter in her pocket. 

“It is too late, Mistress Marion,” I said 
fiercely, for I am a savage man when 
my blood is heated. “You have broken 
faith with me; that letter.is from the 
traitor Trelawney.” 

“ And if it is, Cousin Basil, what is 
that to you, and how have I broken 
faith?” she demanded with the spirit 
of the Bascombes, her eyes flashing and 
cheeks burning. 

“You said that Trelawney should not 
be a suitor for your hand—that he should 
be no rival of mine” 

“Prithee, sir, remember that I gave 
you leave to do your worst when I 
changed my mind. I do change my 
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mind—Mr. Trelawney may become a 
suitor for my hand—sure, you shall 
not.” She was so beautiful and dainty 
and spirited that I worshiped her more 
then than ever. 

“’Fore God, madam!” I cried, “ you 
know I love you—you know I shall go 
mad.” 

“Stop, sir,” she interrupted with the 

air of aqueen—Gad! she is the prettiest 
creature in the universe—“ spare your- 
self all this bluster, and understand that 
even if I did not love another man I 
could never do anything but detest 
you.” 
, “ Belike you think your fine lover is 
coming with Washington and the shirt 
men at his heels, and that I must fly; 
but take care, Mistress Marion, I swear 
that Jack Trelawney shall never be 
husband of yours, and I swear he will 
never live to be husband of anybody.” 

The threat sobered her—a terrible 
alarm shot into her face, ablaze with 
anger a moment before. ‘Cousin Basil, 
you donot mean that ; a Bascombe can- 
not become an assassin. You will not 


harm him, Cousin Basil, for my sake ?” 
If she had pronounced the direst curse 
it could never have been so fatal to Jack 


Trelawney as those pleading words, 
“for my sake.” 

All the bitterness and enmity of my 
soul seemed to leap up—I could have 
killed Jack Trelawney then and there, 
and never, from that moment, has the 
purpose been out of my mind. 

“Sure, madam, I will never rest until 
I slay him—for your sake. If you are 
not my wife you shall never be his, be 
certain of that.” 

“He is not at your ‘mercy, sir. Mr. 
Trelawney has a good sword and is not 
afraid to draw it. I will ask no favor of 
you, neither will I give you any favor or 
make any compact with you, for my 
Cousin Basil sure has not fallen so low 
as to murder, and in fair fight, Mr. Tre- 
lawney can take care of himself,” she 
said proudly, as if she loved to trust to 
the prowess of Trelawney; and in my 
heart I did feel it to be true, for he is 
‘a wonderful good swordsman. 

“T have fallen to anything, Mistress 
Marion, where it concerns you. My 
dearest life, only say you will marry 
me, and this man is safe. I will always 
adore you, and Iam asrich as he. You 
shall have your mind in all things. I will 
be your slave—anything—only “i 


“ Hush, sir!” she interrupted, stamp- 
ing her little foot furiously. ‘I despise 
you—bully and coward that you are. In 
all the world I despise no one as I do 
you, and in all the world I love no one 
as Ido Mr. Trelawney. There, sir!” 

I opened the door wide; she had 
spoken his doom in those defiant words. 
They seemed to burn in my brain 
now. 

“You will remember, madam, that 
you have said this, and that I warned 
you. I will deal fair with you for 
honor’s sake, but you have no mercy to 
expect for—this traitor.” 

She looked at me mockingly, and 
smiled a merry, arch smile of happiness 
and security. “Sure I will give you 
mercy, Cousin Basil, but wait until that 
traitor asks it;’” and she fled away laugh- 
ing and singing, and caring not one 
penny for the pain that has abode in my 
heart since she avowed her love for 
Trelawney; pain and bitter hatred, 
which, God’ wot, tugs there yet. I 
watched her sunny curls and willowy 
little figure, hovering about the roses 
in madam, my mother’s, garden. She 
was so happy and so fair, I could 
not bear it, being but a sorry man to 
endure disappointment, and such as 
this—aye, I wished some Colonial bul- 
let might end the wracking torture 
while I galloped to Yorktown. The 
conviction grew on me that the flying 
rumors of Washington’s approach were 
true, and that Mistress Marion had 
news of it. 

She was holding treasonable commu- 
nication with the enemy, but no matter 
if she hanged us all I could never harm 
one golden hair of her pretty head; and 
yet she despised me—and loved him. I 
rode to Tarleton’s headquarters. He is 
my friend of years and hath been many 
times dining at Bascombe Manor, 
where I fancied Mistress Marion’s 
charms had somewhat to do of his com- 
ing so often, only she scouted gallantry 
from any of King George’s troop. 

“Eh, Bascombe,” he said, carefully 
shutting the door, “they are coming 
this time; we are in a bad predica- 
ment.” 

“What do you mean?” I queried. 

“De Grasse is in the Chesapeake and 
the American troops are already landing. 
Washington himself is in command, and 
‘fore God, Bascombe, his lordship is in a- 
desperate case. Little Mistress Marion 
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Bascombe will be triumphant over our 
discomfiture.” 

“ Aye, she will laugh, mayhap, and 
mayhap she will weep,” I said slowly. 

“One’s vastly better than t’other,” 
jocosely retorted the British colonel. 
“Bascombe, you had best conceal your 
valuables and make ready to leave ata 
moment’s notice. Some of your handi- 
work might make it too wonderful warm 
for you if we go down. They will be 
on us soon enough, I'll warrant you.” 

Before many days had passed the dull 
roar of cannon echoed from the front. 
The British arm was strong, and I 
trusted to it then with prodigious cre- 
dulity. Nevertheless I summoned my 
faithful Scipio, and locking the “ ladies’ 
room,” we removed the tiling and wall, 
which was a makeshift to conceal the 
long, narrow compartment built for a 
silver-vault. Itstretched full across the 
enormous chimney. The ingredients of 
the Roman cement, which the masons 
builded it of, I have ever at hand. In 
case of hasty flight the family plate and 
valuables may be stored there and noone 
suspicion it, so vastly ingenious was the 
workman. The tiles replaced, concealed 
the open vault from knowledge of any- 
one but my man Scip. 

Mistress Marion, ever lightsome and 
brilliant, grew radiant as the tidings 
from the front became desperate. I was 
now fighting—the prospect of defeat 
nigh crazed me. IfI could kill Trelaw- 
ney I might endure disaster, but to 
know of a certain that he rode over 
death and defeat to the love and smiles 
of my darling, was too much. I fought 
desperately—sullenly—always in every 
sortie, ever searching for my rival. We 
were going down swiftly. Redoubt after 
redoubt fell—the end was not far. 
Earl Cornwallis had ever a‘ gloomy 
frown, and Tarleton was_ savagely 
brusque and curt. 

“Bascombe,” he said one night, calling 
me from the trenches—our last line— 
“ Bascombe, here is a letter your man 
Scipio asked me to show you; the fellow 
captured it—Gad! the negro hath the 
cunning of the devil—it is to Mistress 
Marion, saying that Trelawney will be 
there to-night!” 

I seized it and begged for leave to go 
home. 

“ Aye, go, Bascombe. I'll warrant 
the fellow will fare ill if he falls in with 
your carbine,” he laughed shortly. “It’s 
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vastly wiser to take out your grudge 
now, forsooth it may be t’other way 
soon; but be wary, Bascombe, we may do 
something desperate to save ourselves.” 

Even the manor house was no longer 
safe for a British subject. I misgave as 
I rode swiftly along, that Trelawney 
himself might venture to my house with 
more safety and warmer welcome than 
the ill-fortuned master. Turning to- 
ward the stables I encountered Scip, 
who admitted me to the “ ladies’ room ” 
unknown to madam, my mother, or 
any creature in the house. 

“Missus Marion hab jest done 
dressin’ ob herself, en she be watchin’ 
en listenin for somebody,” he whis- 
pered. “Reckon Marse Basil knows 
who it might be.” 

“Look ye, Scip, I shall kill Trelaw- 
ney to-night or he will killme. D’ye 
see when he comes and bring me word. 
I’ll catch him after he has seen her.” 

There I sat in the ponderous, leather- 
backed chair, waiting for my enemy. 


‘He calculated on my absence for safety. 


He bethought him, The bungling squire 
hath not the wit toentrap me, any more 
than he can prevent me from winning 
the woman he is so set upon. ’Fore 
God! we should see. An hour by the 
dial had passed, when Scip crept to the 
door and beckoned me out. 

“He done come en de-drawing-room, 
wid’ missus yo’ cousin—dis way, massah, 
en you kin heah dere talk. He say he 
hab only twenty minutes.” 

They were too occupied and unsus- 
pecting to hear any sound I might have 
made in getting close to the drawing- 
room window. He was holding her 
hand, and Gad! she was chary of permit- 
ting me to touch it. She gazed into his 
face with such love and tenderness in 
her beautiful brown eyes as I never 
beheld. 

“To-morrow, at sunset, my life, if you 
will come to the porter’s lodge, the char- 
iot from Trelawney Hall will be there, 
and I have leave to meet you—the 
enemy must fall to-morrow, he cannot 
hold his position. As soon as he is ours 
I will fly to Trelawney Hall and my 
uncle, the parson, will unite us. Does 
this please you, my dearest? You will 
not risk a separation again,” he urged. 

My hand was on my sword, but I had 
a mind to hear her. 

“Never, never again, dear Jack; I 
have suffered such tortures this time. 
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Oh, Jack! I can never endure the sus- 
pense and fears I had for you. We must 
not part again, you must not leave 
me again. I cannot bear it.” 

Then he lifted the delicate fair face 
and dared to kiss the rosebud lips. 

I rushed away down the elm walk 
where his horse was tied, and waited 
there with sword drawn. She would not 
be mine, but he, perforce, must be. 

Trelawney came rapidly along the 
elm walk, singing to himself the self- 
same chorus, “ Down with the Briton!” 
unconscious of any evil. 
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dispatched the traitor. It was a dark- 
some night, and still as the grave, save 
for the hooting owls. I felt struck of 
a horror lest my cousin might come 
upon me standing over her dead lover. 
“What shall we do with him?” I whis- 
pered to Scip, who glided up through 
the bushes. 

“De place in de chimney fo’ de plate, 
massah—it’ll do fo’ he,” he suggested. 

There was no time to be lost. I must 
be in camp by daybreak. We lifted the 
tall, handsome Trelawney—he had 
kissed my darling less than an hour 


“mane }” 


“Halt!” I whispered, stepping from 
under the heavy trees. He attempted 
to draw his sword—mine was already 
drawn. In one moment I had driven 
it through him. 

“ Bascombe !” he ejaculated, thickly, 
and fell forward on his face. 

I had killed him. The bungling 
country squire had no clumsy hand 
then. Nevertheless, Mistress Marion 
should never know that my sword had 


before, and she was willing—lifted and 
carried him to the house, and around to 
the ladies’ room. The great chimney 
compartment served the purpose. Scip 
turned a coward when the light fell on 
the white, ghastly face of the traitor, 
but I catched none of his cowardice. I 
could have killed him again, for had he 
not touched his lips to Mistress Marion’s 
and held her white little hand in his— 
and did she not love him ? 
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“Tn all the world I love no one as I 
do Mr. Trelawney.” She had spoken it 
herself—she who held herself too dainty 
for touch or caress—she had been will- 
ing—he had kissed her, and I dare 
scarcely speak to her alone. 

We laid him into the silver vault. 
Every hope of the future rested on 
blinding Mistress Marion. She would 
surely learn of my visit, and the venge- 
geance of the victorious colonists might 
fall upon us. We were a suspected, 
attainted family—the, murdered co- 
lonial officer must not be found at Bas- 
combe Manor. It seemed a wonderful 
small matter to me what came of my 
slain enemy after I had quit the colony, 
but for Mistress Marion, I could not 
face her grief and horror if she guess 
the truth. 

We cemented the bricks to deaden the 
hollow sound produced by striking a 
wall of brick and common mortar—I 
held the last brick in my hand and the 
trowel. Scip cleaned away the traces of 
gur work, while I tried to fititin. My 
ear was close to the crevice, when—the 
Lord have mercy!—a faint gasp came 
from within, the gasp of returning con- 
sciousness. We had walled up the sil- 


ver-vault, walled up a tomb, and a living 


man was within. The cement had 
already hardened, but one crevice re- 
mained. 

Scip crawled toward me and grasped 
my knees. 

“Marse Basil, he be comin’ to life!” 
he whispered, his eyes distended and 
hands shaking. ‘Aye, let him come to 
life,” I said roughly, as another gasp or 
groan was distinctly audible. I fitted 
the last brick into its place and laid on 
the cement. The last crevice had been 
closed, the cement hardened swiftly, no 
good might come of repentance now. 
The silver-vault was walled up—the 
Bascombe plate is not there, but the 
Bascombe enemy is inclosed therein for 
all eternity. 

It must be merely a question of time 
—the colonist officer could barely have 
a chance for life with a sword thrust to 
the hilt throughhim. ’Fore God! I had 
no mind to risk the Trelawney luck. 
He may have lived when the last crevice 
was closed and cemented, but no human 
creature breathed in that sealed vault 
many minutes. 

We placed the tiles in their correct 
position, for it was a genteel chimney- 


New York, thence to England. 
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piece, built as people of first fashion 
have them. 

I returned to camp and the trenches, 
but I made no more fight. My enemy 
had fallen. Three days later Lord Corn- 
wallis surrendered. We foresaw his de- 
feat, but it chanced vastly worse than 
we expected. 

“ Bascombe,” my friend Tarleton 
said before the capitulation, “the most 
obnoxious of Tories will be sent away on 
the ship Lonetta. Gad! your neck is not 
worth a sixpence ; there is a devil of a 
stir on hand about that traitor Trelaw- 
ney. To-night is your last time to reach 
the manor house; be here by ‘noon 
to-morrow —you are among the pro- 
scribed.” 

I sat down at midnight in the ladies’ 
room—aye, I had a mind to take my 
ease apain there before I left it to him. 
There were some final arrangements to 
make. Madam, my mother, informed 
me that she would be allowed to go to 
Iasked 
no questions concerning Mistress Mar- 
ion, but lingered in the ladies’ room 
with the goodly company of my dead 
and defeated rival, and before noon she 
opened the door. She looked ghastly 
white, and scarce turned her eyes 
toward me. 

“ Come in, my cousin,” I said advanc- 
ing nearer. She shrank away with a 
shudder. 

“What have you done with Jack Tre- 
lawney ?”’ she demanded, in a low, hol- 
low, broken voice, like the speech and 
copy of one far away or seen in a 
dream. 

“ Pri’thee, why do you seek him of me, 
Mistress Marion ?” 

“Because you know what has hap- 
pened him,” she whispered feebly, and 
tor the first and last time raised her eyes 
and gazed steadily in my face. “They 
have traced him here, and here he dis- 
appeared—is he living ?” 

Her eyes seemed to burn and a tort- 
ured look came into her countenance. 
“Ts he living ?” 

“ The life of a soldier is uncertain,” I 
began 

“Is he living?’ she interrupted, with 


-that terrible gaze still on my face, and 


the suffering pain deepening in hers. 
“He is not living.” I hesitated, then 
asked, “ Do you wish me to inquire into 
the particulars of his death ?” 
It was a vast mistake if -I meant to 
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mislead her. That gaze began to shift 
in a slow, aimless way, evidently seek- 
ing nothing, then straightway traveled 
to the silver-vault. 

“God be with him!” she muttered, 
with a whitening of the lips, as if a 
deadly grip fastened upon her throat. 
“God be with him!” 

“ Shall I make inquiry ?’ I repeated. 

“You! you!” and such a deep aver- 
sion and horror crossed the white face 
that I would fain forget it, if possible. 
“T know that he is dead, and that my 
heart is broken—broken,” she moaned 
slowly ; “and I know that if I seek the 
hand that has brought me this calamity 
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it will be among my nearest kin. God 
pity me, and God be with him— my 
beloved !” 

Mistress Marion moved back into the 
hall, her great mournful eyes still on 
the silver-vault, her face still agonized 
and desperate. 

I leave Bascombe Manor in an hour. 
Mistress Marion will never again will- 
ingly hear my voice nor look upon me. 
She knows the truth, and yet, with heart 
broken, she will not betray my crime 
to his friends. I have lost all—fortune, 
home, and the woman I adored, and to- 
morrow I sail among the proscribed, on 
the sloop-of-war Bonetta. 


NIMROD’S ERROR. 


BY DAVID DODGE, 


T was evident that something had touched Uncle 
Cephas’ risibles very strongly. As the old man 
sat out-doors in the chimney corner of his 
cabin, enjoying the mild October sunshine, he 
tried, with only indifferent success, to suppress 
his merriment by keeping a fast hold with his 

teeth on first one corner of his upper lip and 
then the other. 

“Been gwine to school, Marse Dave,” 
chuckled the old man in response to my in- 


A. quiry as to the cause of his pleased humor. 
sor “Solomon dar’s been keep’n’ school,” 
he continued, pointing to a half-grown 
youngster, who, with a collard leaf bound 
to his head, and in a somewhat battered- 
up condition, was peeping at us from 
around the corner of the house. 

; “He been hired out ober de river put, 
nigh eber sence drapp’.'-corn time, yer know. Well, he come home las’ week fer 
good, en eber sence J ai’ sca’cely been able to hyear mer own years fer ‘possum 
talk. ’Twus ’possurm Cis, en ‘possum dat, en ‘possum tudder ; de way Unc’ Crutch 
Brandom ketches ’*;«-sums; de way Unc’ Gump Revis ketches ’possums, en de 
way Unc’ Dick, Ton en Harry ketches possums. 

“He hadn’ ba1’.y shuk han’s all roun’ en got done sayin’ howdy ’fo’ he wanted 
to call up Bawstor , en start right out in broad daylight to show me de new-fashum 
way. Fac’ he was so uppish en mannish, tellin’ me whut he knowed en what I 
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didn’ know, des lek I hadn’ kotch mo’ 
varmunts dan he’s got ha’rs in his 
woolly head, dat ’twus es much es I 
could do to keep mer han’s awf’n him. 

“But I hilt in en neber sed nothin’ 
twel I had er good chance er fat light- 
‘ud laid up, en de moon got right. So 
las’ night I called up de dawgs, lit er 
good torch er light’ud, gin it to Solo- 
mon, en tole him now was his time to 
l’'arn his Unc’ Ceph his A, B, C’s in 
*possum-ketchin’. 

“Well, we hadn’ fa’rly got ober de 
hawg-feed’n gap en dove into de woods 
’fo’ de dawgs struck. Erway dey went 
down de spreng-branch, by de buzzud 
holler, ’crosst de plant-bed, fillin’ de 
woods brimmin’ ober full er music as 
dey went ; en atter rippin’ en snortin’ en 
tarrin’ erbout long ernough to ketch all 
de ’possums on dis side de river, dey 
treed. I done drapped back fum de 
start en let Solomon do de hollerin’ en 
sickin’ on en run de biznis. 




































“T knowed fum de way dat varmunt . 


toted up en down dem hills dat he 
warn’ bigger’n mer fist; en wen we got 
dar en foun’ de dawgs bayin’ up de 
biggis’ poached oak awn Tabbs Creek, 
I was dat much de shoer, caze yer know 
es de ole feller says: ‘Little ‘possum 
spry, he run up high; fat ‘possum slow, 
he stop down low.’ 

“But nem min’ ’bout dat. I sot down 
on er ole log, en Solomon opened school. 
Fus’ he tuk de light en hilt it erbout twel 
he shine the theng’s eyes wey out on one 
er de top lim’s er de poached oak, en 
‘lowed fum de way dey shined dat he wus 
put’ nigh big es one er de dawgs. Den 
he stuck de torch up in de groun’, 
re’ched down his briches-laig en pulled 
out er ole rusty han’saw, tied it to his 
gallus, en sot in ter clam’in’ de tree. 

“Soon’s he got up dar he sot in ter 
sawin’ erway fer dyear life, aimin’ ter 
saw de lim’ awf, en drap de lim’ en ’pos- 
sum tergedder. 

“So he scratched erway, en de dawgs 
whined en jumped, kervorted en snapped 
der teef. Eby now’n den he'd holler. 
down, ‘Unc’ Ceph, be sho dem dawgs 
doos der juty when sumpner drap down 
dar.’ 

“T tole him nem min’, not to pester his 
haid ’bout de dawgs, dey seem to be puir- 
ty tol’able pyeart. 

“De lim’ wus tough en de saw wus 
dull, en Solomon turn roun’ fus’ one way 
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den t’other, stoppin’ eber other lick to 
ketch bref en tell me to be sho to make 
dem dawgs take keer er whut he sont 
down dar, caze he ’us mighty fyeard dey 
warn’ good spunk. 

“Sho ’nough, atter while I hyeard de 
outlandishest crackin’ en poppin’ en rip- 
pin’ en splittin’ up dar, en hyere come 
sumpner bustin’ down thro’ de leabs en 
grape-vines, lek the whole elements had 
busted loose en was drappin’ in, en it 
toch de groun’ lek er yearth shake. Der 
dawgs look lek dey des nately riz to 
meet it; en it hadn’ stopped bouncin’ 
‘fo’ dey wus on top bitin’ en tarrin’, pul- 
lin’ en er shakin’. I aint neber seed um 
es vigus in mer life. My! didn’ dey 
snap en jek en r’ar en make de fur fly ?” 

“Well, Unc’ Ceph,” I queried, *‘ what 
sort of ‘possum was it, big or little?” 

“’Possum! ’Possum!” he exclaimed. 
“T thought it wus er mighty big pile er 
sumpner down dar, en dat it made er 
mons’ous cu’is fuss fer er ’possum. So 
I drug merse’f up by er bush en sorter 
hobbled mer stiff j’ints roun’ dar, en 
whut yer reckon dem dar dawgs been 
work’n’ awn all dat time? Solomon! 
Thenk ef dat fool nigger hadn’ done 
gawn en sawed awf de lim’ twixt him en 
de tree ! 

“Them dawgs been raised to know 
dat what draps out’n er tree is dair 
meat; en blest ef I didn’ hab to choke 
um to break dar holt. 

“Didn’ Solomon git hurt ? Well, naw, 
sir, not oberly much. Jes’ erbout right, 
I reckon. Es good luck would hab it, 
he lit on his haid. Solomon allus wus 
er mons’ous lucky nigger. Neber seed 
er no count, trifl’n’ nigger dat warn’t. 

“ Didn’ de dawgs bite him? Well, naw, 
sir, not so mighty much. Yer see Baws- 
ton’s gittin’ ole en his teef gittin’ dull ; 
en young Bawston ain’ got so powerful 
much’ jaw muscle yit erwhile. Den 
dey had to eat his clo’se awf fus’, an 
‘fo’ dey got so mons’ous deep in him I 
got dar. 

“Naw, sir, we neber got de ’possum. 
Solomon had sawed awf de wrong lim’, 
and atter I ’livered him fum de dawgs 
he ‘lowed de ’possum wus er little 
wormy, ratty noth’n, not wuf fool’n’ wid 
nohow. 

“De fac’ is, Solomon don’ warn’ to 
oben nar nother ’possum-ketchin’ school 
right erway. He don’ like dat way er 
de teacher gittin’ all de eddycation.” 




















FITZNOODLE’S DEBUT WITH THE BALLYPOREENS. 


BY CAPTAIN THOMAS S,. BLACKWELL. 





OLD NICK, 


i “‘ Ballyporeen”’ was a decidedly 


unique hunt. Everything was 

peculiar about it, from “the Mas- 

ther” down to Tim Donnelly, the 
dog-boy. 

The Master, old Nick Molloy, was one 
of the good old school of Irish lar.dlords, 
which has melted like “Thin clouds be- 
fore a Biscay gale” under the blow- 
pipes of hard times, reduced rents, and 
agrarian agitation. 

The poor “ould masther” passed 
away years ago, but his memory is 
green in the hearts of all who knew him 
in the palmy days when he gave us 
those well-remembered Tuesdays and 
Fridays over the rugged Ballyporeen 
country. ‘ 

The Molloys claimed that they had 
kept the same strain in the pack for nearly 
two centuries. They were the old Irish 





hounds, all black and tan, with no white 
except a slight snip on the breasts of 
a few. They were a rough and un- 
kempt-looking lot as they came tearing 
out of the old jail-walled yard of Wal- 
lyhoolish Castle, with deep-toned 
“vyoughs” to drive off some incautious 
intruder. There were kennels at the 
Castle, but the hounds rarely saw the 
inside. Old “ Banterer” and the matron 


. of the pack, “ Hecate,” were a favored 


pair, sharing the comforts of the huge 
turf fire on the parlor hearth with “ Tat- 
ters,” the terrier. 

“Wrangler” and “Fairy,” too, had. 
managed to ingratiate themselves with 
“ould Anne”—the autocrat of the 
kitchen—and how the mouths of the 
outsiders must have watered, as with 
envious eyes they peeped in through 
the chinks in the half-door, but ven- 
tured not to pass that Rubicon, from 
a dread of that known shot of the 
tongs, which always accompanied the 
cook’s emphatic “G’t, ye divil.” 

Lax though the discipline may have 
appeared as seen at home, yet in the 
field, whether it was the old hunting 
blood which coursed in their veins, or a 
canine esprit de corps which pervaded 
the pack, there was not a keener or 
truer hunting lot of hounds in the Three 
Kingdoms. 

To be sure they had a few little 
eccentricities, which might not have 
been tolerated in one of the swell 
shire hunts. One was a decided an- 
tipathy to all members of the feline 
tribe, and woe betide the unfortunate 
tabby that could not make the shelter of 
some friendly tree when the black-and- 
tans sighted her. Another failing was 
little freebooting excursions into the 
cabins along the roadside. Half the 
pack would make a dash into a house, to 
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the terror of the inmates, and demolition 
of everything eatable that might come 
in their way. But get them away with a 
fox, and they were all the most fastidi- 
ous fox-hunter could desire. They had 
not the dash of the “ Quorn,” or “ Pytch- 
ley,” to be sure, but for sticking to their 
game and puzzling out a weak scent, 
they were second tonone. They were 
never lifted — always being let work 
out the line of the dodging “varmint ” 
themselves. The consequence was that 
instead of throwing up their heads, and 
looking about idiotically for help, or a 
“halloo,” when there was a check (as is 
the custom with most of the degenerate 
hounds of the present day), the Bally- 
poreens would skirmish out at once 
and pick up the line of their fox in 
double-quick time. 

The pack without the Master was 
as boiled chicken without bacon. Old 
Nick (as he was familiarly called) was a 
fine specimen of the “rale old Irish gin- 
tleman.” A blind eye gave an inde- 


scribably droll expression to a natu-~ 


rally ludicrous face; but any one who 

would try to get the blind side of old 

Nick would be wofully mistaken. 
Riding over two hundred and forty 


pounds, it was not an every-day horse 
that could carry the Master, but Jer- 
ry seemed as if specially made to order 


for him. A long, low, mouse-colored 
horse, standing on short, flat, cart-horse 
legs ; a fine, large, intelligent head,well 
set on a splendid neck, and a pair of 
broad, ragged hips, that bespoke a mo- 
tive power of no mean order. Jerry 
was about as perfect a type of the gen- 
eral utility horse as it would be possible 
to find. He did his Tuesday and Friday 
every week during the hunting season 
with the greatest regularity, and whiled 
away the off days in the plough or at 
other farm work. On Saturday he 
jogged over eight long Irish miles in the 
heavy family jaunting-car to Ballysoo- 
theran for the week’s marketing, and on 
Sunday five miles to the parish church 
of Clonbotherimore ; so he could not be 
accused of eating the oats of idleness. 
And yet he always seemed fit and well. 

Micky Dunne was groom, coachman, 
butler (though there wasn’t much to 
buttle) and general factotum of the in- 
terior economy of the establishment ; 
while outside he was by no means less 
efficient as whip to the pack, and rough- 
rider (extremely) of the colts. 
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Last, but certainly not least (so far as 
his feet were concerned), came Tim 
Donnelly. Tim was a gossoon of close 
on forty. He had been born in the 
Molloy family, and considered himself 
part and parcel of it; so much so, that 
on one occasion when the Master was 
particularly annoyed at some misde- 
meanor of Tim’s, he called him into the 
sanctum (which with grim irony was. 
dubbed “the study”), and with grave 
severity said, “ Well, Tim, we have been 
a long time together, but will have to 
part now.” “ Arrah ! shure, surr, where 
the divil are you thinking o’ goin’ to?” 
exclaimed the wondering retainer. 

Tim’s specialty was the hounds; 
he gave them such feed as they got, 
looked after any that were sick or 
maimed, and hence got his cognomen 
of The Dog-boy. He was earth - stop- 
per to the pack, and I verily believe 
personally knew every fox in the district. 
If he said that a certain covert held a 
“vulp,” you might consider a run there- 
from a fait accompli. If he said “no,” 
you might be equally certain that “no” 
it was. 

Tim was not prepossessing in appear- 
ance. A huge shock head of the bright- 
est red hair, a pair of bleary eyes, which 
looked as if they were continually under 
the influence of the owner’s favorite tip- 
ple—potteen ; a large, misshapen nose, 
with a deep ravine across what ought to 
have been the bridge of it, and a mouth 
that would have made the most colossal 
of Newfoundland codfish expire with 
envy. But the great feature of Tim was 
his feet; in length and breadth they 
were about twice the average size al- 
lotted to man. If not handsome, how- 
ever, they were serviceable, for their 
owner would go along in his own pecul- 
iar jog-trot from morning to night. By 
his knowledge of the country-and judi- 
cious cross-cutting, he would keep on 
terms with the pack for the longest day. 
As a messenger Tim was invaluable. 
You would hear the Master call out, 
“Tim, slip over to Ballyslopguttery and 
see if Father Murphy will come to din- 
ner on Sunday,” or, “ Tim, run across. 
to Clonmacflinnery with this letter.” 
(N. B. Sipping over to Ballyslopgut- 
tery meant close on ten miles, and Clon- 
macflinnery a couple of miles less—and 
these too good honest Irish miles, where 
they give good measure—“ by reason of 
the roads bein’ bad,” as Tim explained. 
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The field with the Ballyporeens was 
generally small and select. The vil- 
lage doctor turned out at every meet, 
unless some pressing case compelled his 
absence. Mounted on the good little 
mare, Sairy Gamp, he always managed 
to be in at the close of a run. Father 
Burke, the parish priest, was also 
a regular attendant, on the sleek black, 
“Dhudeen.” He always had a sick call 
somewhere near the meet, and his 
tally was a thing worth hearing. 

The garrison at Garrykilsmashem 
usually turned out a few sogers, and 
with a couple of sub-inspectors of police, 
the manager of the bank at Clonmac- 
muck, and about a dozen fellows res- 
ident in the neigh- — 
borhood—you have 
the field. 
* * * * 

Fancy my aston- 
ishment to get a 
note one morning 
from my old school- 
fellow, Fitznoodle : 

Dear Tom:—I.am go- 
ing to pay you a visit. 

I have bought a horse 
and intend hunting, so 
I think of going down 
to you to be initiated 
into the art of fox-hunt- 
ing. I suppose it is 
rather -late for me to 
begin, but ‘‘ better late 
than never.” Expect me 
next Thursday. 

Yours, 

FoRTESCUE FITZNOODLE. 

“ Well! wonders 
will never cease 
when Fitznoodle 
takes to hunting,” 
thought I. Fitz- 
noodle of all fellows in the world! for 
a greater noodle than poor Fitz there 
never lived. 

Thursday came, and with it Fitz, his 
horse and a very hard-bitten specimen 
of the genus groom. We left the groom 
to bring on the horse, and Fitz and I 
drove home in my dog-cart. 

“By Jove! Fitz, old chap! I never 
thought that you would develop Nim. 
rodian tendencies. What on earth has 
come over you?” 

“Well, it all came about this way. 
You remember Jack Steele who was at 
Rugby with us? He’s in the ‘Bays’ 
now, and they are stationed at Swan- 
chester at present. I met him the 
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other day and he offered me a real bar- 
gain in a hunter, as his regiment is 
ordered to India. So I went and saw 
the animal and bought him for £150. 
Dirt cheap, Jack and Captain Sabre- 
tasche say I got him. The minute I 
bought him I thought of you, and re- 
solved to run down to you and take a 
few weeks’ hunting.” 
“Oh! from Jack Steele you got him,” 
I said, and thought to myself—you have 
a bargain, I’m sure, when you got him 
from Jack—for of all the knowing hands 
over a bit of horse-flesh, he was about 
the sharpest. 
“ Yes, and wasn’t it kind of him, too— 
he has lent me his groom to bring over 
' the horse, as he says 
he is more used to 
him, and a stranger 
would not look after 
him properly on the 
journey.” 
“T’m sure there’s 
some screw loose 
here,” thought I. 
“Jack isn’t the fel- 
low to spend gratui- 
tous kindness on a 
chap like Fitz.” 
While Fitz was up 
in his room after our 
arrival at my crib, I 
went out to the sta- 
ble to inspect his 
“ horse. 
. I found the groom 
“ Hiss !— hissing !” 
away, as he wisped 
down the steed in 
the approved style, 
with an occasional 
“Whoa ! there, will 
yer "—as a hind leg was raised with a 
very ominous, uncomfortable twitch. 
Fitz’s purchase was a well-bred looking 
light chestnut, with three white stock- 
ings, and a blazed face. There was 
something about the nervous twitching 
of the ears, and the way he turned his 
blood-shot eye, that I did not like, as he 
kept chopping and gnawing at his 
manger. “A cribber—eh! my man?” 
I interrogated. “Ye’sir, ’ee be in- 
clined that way,” answered the man 
with a grin, as he touched his cap. 
“Spavined on that off leg?” “ Well, it 
do look uncommon like it, sir.” ‘“ Kicks, 
does he?” I asked, ‘as I noticed a very 
battered looking pair of hocks. “ Ye’sir 
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—'ee can use ’em prutty lively be- 
times.” 

“ A bit touched in the wind?” “Well 
—'ee ain’t as clear in the pipes as a 
horgan, but ’ee might be wuss.” 

A nice bargain you’ve got, thought I 
to myself. “A good hunter is he?” 
“Well, ’ee be, sir,” was the reply ; “ but 
‘ee’s a queer ‘un, an ye never know 
when ye ave ‘im; one day an’ a kitten 
could play wi’ ’im, an’ the next an’ ’ee’s 
as cross as a weasel, an’ stubborn as a 


mule. That gent upstairs know much 
about a hoss? If 

’ee don’t ee’d bet- ty 

ter mind ’is hi wi’ 


Blazes — that’s wot 
we call’im, sir.” 

I saw clearly that, -~<S 
as I had imagined, 
Fitz had been 
“sold” along with 
the animal. 

I found that Fitz 
had not at all im- 
proved in the three 
years’ interim which 
had elapsed since we 
last met. He had 
taken upon himself 
the role of “ the man 
about town,” and 
the “ knowing card” 
generally, and in his 
own estimation he 
was “quite up to 
snuff, don’t you 
know.” There was 
such an amount of 
“ you-can’t-tell-me- 
ism” about the fel- 
low that I felt thor- 
oughly disgusted 
and made up my 
mind to turn him (p. 
over to the tender 
mercies of Jack Foster, our sporting 
sub-inspector. 

I knew I never could stand the ego- 
tistical doses which he was continually 
firing off, nor the cool contempt with 
which he received any hints on matters 
of sport. 

Jack was to dine with me the evening 
of Fitz’s arrival, so I managed to see 
him for a few moments before he came 
into the house, and gave him a hasty 
sketch of the part I wanted him to play. 
He took in the situation at once, and the 
wink which accompanied the waggish 






‘““TAKE DAT! YE INFERNAL MURTHERIN 
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look told me that Fitz might look out 
for squalls, . 

Our snug little bachelor dinner passed 
off pleasantly enough, though Fitznoodle 
complained he “ couldn’t relish his wine 
without an olive.” Still he settled down 
most amiably to that vulgar, but ex- 
tremely social decoction—punch. 

Jack had treated him with the most 
ludicrous deference during dinner, and 
seemed to have quite won his heart and 
confidence. I wanted to hear Jack 
draw him, so, covering my face with 
my handkerchief, I 
said I would take 
my post-prandial 
forty winks. 

“T’ve come down 
to these heathenish 
parts to see some- 
thing of your style 
of hunting, don’t 
vou know,” drawled 
Fitz, as he lay back 
in his chair and 
blew two tiny jets of 
blue, curling smoke 
through his decid- 
edly retroussé nose. 
“Slow work, I 
fancy—nothing like 
the shires ; but one 
must see all sorts, 
don’t you know. 
How do you do 
things in these out- 
landish parts?” 

I nearly choked 
to hear Jack most 
solemnly and de- 
murely giving him 
an outline of our 
Be dese of doing 


iy 
, things. 


T’IEF, : = 
8.) “Seems odd a 


bit—some of your 

w ay s, don’t you know,” said Fitz, “ but I 
suppose it’s all right.” 

“Well,” said Jack, 

yourself on Tuesday next, when we 
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“you'll see for 


meet at Nannie Moran’s Rock, and 
I’m sure you'll put us up to a wrinkle 
or two; but don’t forget what I tell you 
—alw ays keep well in front, and don’t let 
anybody cut you out.” 

“All right, my boy,” said Fitz, with 
what was meant for a very knowing 
wink ; “you'll find me all there when 
the time comes.” 

Tuesday came, and with it the meet 
























at Nannie Moran’s Rock—a favorite 
trysting place with the Ballyporeens. 
The Rock was an abrupt, rugged little 
hill, with one side densely covered with 
high gorse, or furze as they call it in 
Ireland. 

This cover, in the good old days of 
fox-hunting, always held a fox (or for the 
matter of that a couple of them), that 
were, as a rule, game to the backbone. 

No matter which way Reynard broke, 
it was a wicked country to ride over. 
On one side the deep drains of Spring- 
mount—on another the Knockbarron 
Hills, with nasty, loose, break-neck walls 
—on another the treacherous hog- 
backed banks of Coolderry—while on 
the fourth rose-the long, steep slopes of 
Cushlawnthybuck, with its network of 
bothering little banks, covered with a 
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with “ Blazes,” apparently on his good 
behavior, as.quiet as a lamb. 

Jack Foster was there, joking and 
laughing as usual, and from the many 
glances furtively directed towards Fitz I 
was sure that some fun was in the wind. 

It was not long before the Master 
jogged up on old “ Jerry,” with the pack 
at his heels, and Micky Dunne on “ Na- 
bocklish,” and Tim, on Shank’s mare, 
bringing up the rear. 

The usual “good mornings” and 
genial greetings having passed, a move 
was made off the road into a field that 
joined the cover. ‘“ Blazes” showed the 
first bit of unamiability, by making a 
vicious kick at a hound while passing 
through a gate. 

“ Look out there! with that chestnut of 
yours, or you'll be killing some of my 


‘* BLAZES WAS INTO THE THICK OF THE PACK.” (Jf. 798.) 


thick, unyielding growth of blackthorns. 
In fact, Nannie Moran’s Rock was the 
paradise of the plucky fox-hunter, and 
the purgatory of the poltroon. 

The meet was not a very large one, 
but comprised the hard riders of the 
district. ' Fitz turned out in great style, 


hounds,” shouted old Nick, in not the 
most pleasant tone of voice. 

Fitz only treated him with a took 
of supreme contempt, which was rather 
spoiled in its effect by a sudden caper 
of “Blazes,” not calculated to add to 
the dignity of his rider, as he clutched 









































instinctively at the pommel of the 
saddle. Fitz's eguine-imity was not im- 
proved by this accident, and he was in 
the worst of tempers as old Sommers 
rode up to “cap” him. 

The field money was always religi- 
ously collected with the Ballyporeens 
—the Master generally giving the hint 
to some one to go round, Indeed, 
some ill-natured people said that old 
Nick made quite a little income of the 
outcome, for his disbursements to shep- 
herds, or caretakers, or to sufferers from 
the predatory visits of Master Reynard, 
were vi. “I'll thank you for half-a- 
crown, sir,” said Sommers, as he cau- 
tiously ranged alongside the fidgety 
chestnut. 

“Go to the d—1l, you and your half- 
crown, confound you,” fiercely ejacu- 
lated the irate Fitz; “I’ve heard all 
about you before, and you’re not going 
to blackmail me. ‘Put a beggar on 
horseback, and he’ll ride to the devil,’ 
they say, but I’d make you go to him 
quick enough without the horse, if I 
tould use my whip on you, you old 
swindler.” 

“ Wh-a-a-t the do you mean, sir?” 
screamed the astounded Sommers, as 
he fairly gasped with surprise and fury. 
“What do you take me for? I’d have 
you to know, sir, that I’m the Clerk of 
the Crown for this county.” 

“T don’t care a hang whose clerk you 
are—clear off out of this, or I’ll make 
you, and pretty sharp, too.” 

“T don’t know whether you're a fool 
or drunk,” yelled the Clerk of the Crown, 
nearly crazy with passion,” but by jingo! 
you'll hear from me about this, if you 
are worth it.” ® 

How the scene would have ended, 
goodness knows! but just then a fox 
broke, with the whole of the pack close 
to his brush, going straight for the low- 
lying meadows of Springmount. 

Everyone was in their wake very 
quickly, and [ had only time to catch a 
glimpse of Jack Foster and a knot of 
comrade spirits, nearly rolling off their 
horses with laughter, so that I suspected 
he was at the root of the Sommers-Fitz- 
noodle episode. “Blazes” was going 
like—himself, across the big pasture 
fields sloping down to the Springmount 





meadows, poor Fitz having apparently - 


lost all control over him. The fox and 
pack were making for the bridge over 
the big unjumpable boundary drain, 
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and there was a slight check for some 
reason at the gate opening on to the 
bridge. 

“Holdhard! Hold hard! you there,” 
roared the Master as Fitz came career- 
ing down on them. 

But it was no use, ‘‘ Blazes”’ was into 
the thick of the pack like a rocket, and 
only brought up at the gate, which was 
shut; when he lashed out viciously at 
the maimed and wounded yelping 
hounds behind him. 

“C-o-nfound you! you 
(naughty adjectives not to be repeated) 
son of a tailor. Take ¢hat, and that,” 
screeched the infuriated Master, as he 
rained cut after cut of his hunting whip 
on the shoulders of the unfortunate Fitz, 
ending up by a tremendous whack on 











. the quarters of “ Blazes,”«who resisted 


such unusual treatment by dne kick, and 
a mad side plunge into the drain. 

Horse and rider disappeared with a 
flop beneath the Stygian waters. The 
quadruped was the first to pop up 


-and strike out for the opposite bank. 


Next came the biped with any amount 
of spluttering, his face one mass of 
green slime and black bog mould. He 
tried to climb out, when Tim Donnelly 
rushed at him, and putting his big splay 
foot on his head soused him down again 
with a screech of “ Take dat! ye infernal 
murtherin tief, for poor old ‘ Banterir,’ 
an dat for Haybe,” he roared, as he sent 
him down a second souse. 

I jumped off my horse and pushed 
the infuriated Tim away or I verily be- 
lieve he would have drowned the man. 
“Why! man! you'll drown him!” I 
exclaimed. ~ 

“T don’t care the divil whether I do 
or no; didn’t he murther two o’ me 
best hounds, the villin!” yelled Tim, as 
he made a rush to get at poor half- 
drowned Fitznoodle again. .I had all I 
could do to pacify Tim, and fish Fitz out 
of the drain—the rest having all gone 
on with the hounds, and left me to man- 
age as best I could. 

We dragged out “Blazes” between 
us, while Tim went to blubber and 
“ochone ” over the disabled “ Banterer” 
and “ Hebe.” 

The impotent rage of Fitz was some- 
thing to see. He vowed all sorts of 
vengeance against “old Nick,” and 
gave vent to many uncharitable wishes, 
and much unparliamentary speech, on 
his way home. ; 

















Of course the idea of continuing the 
hunt was out of the question for me, 
and simply an impossibility for Fitz, 
even if he had felt inclined, for “ Blazes”’ 
had left his two stirrups and leathers at 
the bottom of the drain as a memento 
of the visit. Fitz was like a bear with a 
sore head all the evening and retired 
early. The next morning he did not 
get up to breakfast, saying he felt all 
out of sorts. 

About ten o’clock I saw Capt. Tom 
O’Flannagan of the North Donnybrook 
Rangers cantering up to my house. 

“Hallo! O’Flannagan! What’s up?” 
said 1, as I went out to meet him on the 
* hall-door steps. 

“Oh, I want to see that gentleman 
that’s staying here with you, Tom,” said 
he ; “I’ve a message for him from Som- 
mers.” 

I gave a long whistle at this piece of 
intelligence. “ You don’t mean to say 
it is going as far as that?” I queried; 
“why, I thought Sommers had more 
sense.” 

“Bedad ! then I’ll tell you what, my 
boy ; Sommers is as mad as a hatter, 
and swears he’ll see it out.” 

“Well, I'll send word to Fitznoodle. 
He’s not up yet.” In the meantime 
Jack Foster made his appearance—to 
make inquiries for Mr. Fitznoodle, he 
said. 

“Too bad, by Jove, the way he was 
treated yesterday.” 

“There’s more in store for him, be- 
dad!” said the Captain; “and it’s well 
for him if he goes home out of this with 
a whole skin. Sommers is going to 
fight him.” 

“The deuce he is,” was all Jack could 
say when Fitz made his appearance. 

“Good morning, sir,” said O’Flanna- 
gan; “may I have a few words with 
you?” Fitz acquiesced, and they left 
the room. 

“Isn’t this a lark ?’ screamed Jack, as 
he threw himself on a sofa and kicked 
his heels in the air; “who’d have 
thought that things would turn out so 
splendidly?” He proceeded to tell me 
how, amongst other things, he had warn- 
ed Fitz against an old begging impostor 
who attended nearly all the meets; and 
then how he had persuaded the pom- 
pous Clerk of the Crown, Mr. Sommers, 
to go round collecting the field money. 

He had hardly finished when Fitz 
came back into the room looking un- 
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commonly white about the gills. “Oh, 
Mr. Foster, I’d like to have a few words 

with you,” faltered he; “I’ve just had a 

challenge from Mr. Sommers, who says 

I have insulted him so grossly that he 

will accept of no apology, and must 

have satisfaction. What am I to do?” 

“Why! you must fight him, of course. 
I'll arrange with O’Flannagan if you 
like,” said the accommodating Jack. 

“Oh! thanks,” stammered Fitz ; “ but 
it is all a mistake, don’t you know, and I 
thought that if I made an explanation.” 

“Oh! no use! no use! my dear sir— 
you must fight him. He’s a dead shot 
with the pistol, but I as your second 
will make that, all right.” 

In a few minutes O’Flannagan was 
gone, and Jack came back looking quite 
radiant. ‘Well, I’ve settled it all 
beautifully with O’Flannagan—you are 
to fight this day week. He held out for 
pistols, but I claimed the right of choice 
of weapons for you as the challenged 
party, and you are to meet on horse-. 
back, with any weapons you like, except 
firearms — the first man killed, dis- 
mounted or driven out of the field, to be 
considered beaten.” 

“Q-o-h!” groaned the miserable Fitz, 
“T wish I had never set foot in this 
beastly hole!” 

“Well,” said Jack, most cheerfully, 
“you must make the best of it now— 
the sword is the thing for you. I sup- 
pose you can handle one well?” 

“No; I can’t,” whined poor Fitz— 
“never had one in my hand half a 
dozen times.” 

“No matter,” cried Jack, “we'll have 
you all right by next Wednesday.” 

All the week Fitz did nothing but 
drink “L. L.” whiskey and practice 
fencing with Jack.’ 

I can’t say I admired Fitz’s style— 
there was vigor enough, but the finish 
was not up to M. Louis Rondelle’s 
standard. However, Jack extolled him 
up to the skies, and gave him every en- 
couragement. 

Wednesday morning came, and seven 
o’clock saw us in the Castle Field, near 
the village of Tumberkilfadden. A 
great number of gentlemen and county 
people were in waiting, for the news of 
the duel had got abroad. 

Jack had given Fitz a couple of good 
stiff glasses of grog, under the influence 
of which he carried himself like a 
“Knyghte of Olde.” 
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His adversary had not yet put in an 
appearance, and Fitz began to get more 
’ and more valiant. At last a cheer came 
from some men posted on a bank, and 
we saw a strange apparition approach- 
ing. It was Sommers mounted on an 
old white pony. In his hand he bore 
what appeared, in the distance, to be a 
lance, with a football suspended from 
the end of it. 

As he came nearer he started into a 
canter, and came up the field at as sharp 
a pace as the old steed could muster. 
“Look out, Fitznoodle!” roared Jack 
Foster. “Blazes” had already looked 
out, and was snorting and capering 
about, before Fitz could draw his sword. 

Nearer and nearer came the foe, 
when we saw the lance was a long pole 
with a bladder on the end of it, and 
heard that the said bladder was filled 
with peas, by the rattling it made. 

On he came, rattling the bladder and 
peas like fun. “Blazes” snorted and 
backed like a mad thing, while Fitz drew 
his trusty sword and made noble efforts 
to make his steed face the music. 

But it was nouse. A rattle of the 


bladder of peas in the face, another 
rattle under the flank, as he turned tail, 
and “ Blazes” was away like a streak of 
greased lightning, plunging and kicking 
for all he was worth. 

Away went Fitz’s sword flying, as the 
owner clutched the steed around the 
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neck. Bang! whack! bang! went the 
scabbard against the horse's ribs. Rat- 
tle ! rattle ! went the peas, “Yah! yah! 
boo! hurroo!” yelled the on-lookers, 
as ‘“‘Blazes” tore across the field and 
took the boundary fence in a fly. 

The last we saw of the pair they 
were going at about the rate of a mile 
a minute up the road leading to Knock- 
finnerty. 

All I ever heard of Fitznoodle was 
a note from Knockfinnerty: ‘Send on 
my things, and if you ever catch me 
in your infernal country again, may I 
be——” 

Sommers really meant to fight the 
duel, as he was thad with rage at the 
insult he had received ; but Jack went 
to him and explained matters. Aftera 
great deal to do, he persuaded him to 
fall in with the joke, and in the end 
the pompous Clerk of the Crown en- 
tered into the business, heart and soul. 

Jack knew there was no danger, as 
Fitz never would be able to get 


“Blazes” to face the music; and in case 


of accident, he had a part of his men 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary posted 
behind a wall in the field, to run out and 
keep the peace in case of matters taking 
an unlooked-for serious turn. 

Poor Fitz’s first appearance with the 
Ballyporeens, and the celebrated duel, 
are still red-letter legends in the sport- 
ing lore of the County Killboycott. 















DECEMBER. 


ECEMBER winds blow cold, Decem- 
~ ber snows 
Lie white and still upon the frozen 
ground ; 
The trees are bare and with a creak- 
ing sound 
They bend their heads to every wind 
that blows; 
= Across the sheeted fields a rabbit goes, 
Clearing the drifted white at every 
bound. 


a The frozen river circling far around, 
=a a 


nd there beyond the glassy overflows 
Atay Are-dotted here and there with gliding 
ue forms, 
i| Steel-shod, swift-footed, 
| sparkling eyes 
That tell of health that air and motion 
ive. 


and with 


Who now will wish away December storms ? 
Although the flurried snow-flakes hide the skies, 
We sig 


because December’s fugitive. 
Epwarp RALEIGH. 





























IN QUEST. OF CARIBOU. 


BY S. R. CLARKE, 


among the deer species, 
from the fact that 
it is still found in 
large numbers in 
North America. 
On the east and 
west shores of 
Hudson Bay there 
are herds of many 
thousands. In Newfoundland these no- 
ble deer are numerous, and they are also 
scattered over the northern portions of 
the continent, in the spruce forests or 
barrens, where the lichens or reindeer 
moss grow in profusion. 

The caribou is confined to the more 
southern timber belts, but the rein- 
deer wander in large droves over 
the dreary tundra of the frigid zone. 
These are, no doubt, merely varieties of 
the same species, though the forest-bred 
deer exceeds in size his congener of the 
Arctic wastes. All deer swim well, but 
there is none equal to the caribou in na- 
tatory power, skill orspeed. The hair is 


HE caribou (cervus tar- 
andus) is conspicuous 
: « 


extremely buoyant, and the hoof is 
large, giving great purchase on the 
water. In snow or soft mud, the 
spoor of the caribou is very different 
from that of other deer, owing to the 
formation of the hoof. The rim is sharp 
and protuberant, and the pastern joint 
flexible. When the weight falls the 
hoofs spread laterally, and the dew 
claws, coming down vertically, strike 
the surface of the ground. The circum- 
ference of the impression made by the 
fully expanded foot is greater than that 
of the moose, whose feet are so firm 
that they do not give sideways. The 
shank bones of the caribou are much 
smaller than those of the moose, and 
small in proportion to the size of the 


hoof. Instead of a well defined foot- . 


print, the caribou leaves a kind of broken 
impression, the sides of which are not 
clean cut, but undermined, causing the 
snow or mud to fall back into the cavity, 
thus distinguishing the slot from that of 
any other ungulate. 

Early in a December, a jolly party 
of four ardent sportsmen started from 
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Port Arthur eastward in quest of car- 
ibou. In theafternoon we reached one 
of the numerous streams of the north 
shore of Lake Superior. Leaving two 
men to prepare the camp, the rest of the 
party proceeded about eight miles up 
the river on the ice. We secured some 
ruffed grouse, but saw nothing except 
the tracks of three caribou that had 
crossed on the ice in a westerly direc- 
tion. This reconnoissance induced our 
chief Indian hunter, Pernassie, to con- 
clude that the deer were on another 
stream, some six or eight miles west of 
the one on which we were traveling. 
It was arranged that the bulk of the 
party should move camp the next day 
to the western stream, where the game 
were supposed to be, and Pernassie and 
I were detailed to reascend the stream, 
take the trail of the caribou whose 
tracks we had observed, follow them so 
as to determine their /oca/e, and gener- 
ally to explore the hunting grounds. 
After this we were to return down the 
stream to which the rest of the hunters 
had arranged to move the camp. This 
was cutting out a lot of work for the 
chief, and before the gray lines of the 
morning light had fretted the eastern 
sky we were leaving the river valley 
and toiling up a long sloping wood- 
crowned hill, on the lead of the caribou. 

After several hours of lively progres- 
sion we disturbed the band without sight- 
ing them ; but the fresh trail of the fly- 
ing deer quickened our pulses and we 
dashed along in pursuit, Pernassie in 
front, eager, and scanning every detail of 
the woods. For atime I had great dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with the fleet- 
footed red-skin, but we did not even get 
within sound of the loud clacking hoofs 
of the game. After spreading with their 
weight, the wide-cleft hoofs snap to- 
gether again as the foot is lifted, pro- 
ducing a noise something like that of a 
pair of bones which form the ludicrous 
accompaniment of a variety show. 
There was no lack of vigorous exercise 
and we had noreason tocomplain. We 
held the trail till about one o’clock and 
finding that the caribou were heading 
away to the northeast, while our camp 
was to the southwest, a halt was called. 

We ate our lunch, took a drink of 
water from a small stream and turned 
homeward. Pernassie said the camp 
lay fourteen milesaway. For some dis- 
tance our course was along a beaver 
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meadow where there was an old car- 
ibou trail, plainly shown by the grass 


being beaten down. At length we 
reached the upper waters of the stream 
near the mouth of which it had been 
arranged to pitch the tent. Close by 
was a mud-hole in which the deer 
wallowed in fly-time. The woods along 
the bank of the stream had recently 
been overrun with fire, trees were pros- 
trate and pointing in all directions, 
forming an almost impassable brule. 
Since the ice had taken the water had 
fallen about a foot, and mild weather 
had come leaving open water in some 
places. In other spots the pedestrian 
was liable to break through the hollow 
ice. It wasa case of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis between following the bed of the 
creek and taking to the banks. To add 
to our misfortunes, distance often gave 
enchantment to the view and the dif- 
ficulties in our immediate path seemed 
greater than those in some other spot, 
causing us to change frequently from 


‘the fluvian to the riparian highway and 


vice versa; but the walking everywhere 
was execrable and calculated to exhaust 
the patience even of a caribou hunter. 
We were so warm from the unusual 
exertion that a dip in the river was 
rather a luxury than otherwise. The 
water was only about three feet deep, 
but in some places we would fall sud- 
denly and heavily through an airhole or 
imperfect ice and hit the stony bed of 
the stream. On one occasion my foot 
sustained a severe sprain in this way. 
But we persevered and about an hour 
and a half after nightfall reached the 
camp where our party, sitting around a 
cheerful fire, were regaling themselves 
with supper of ruffed grouse. 

Pernassie and I had made a trail thirty 
miles long. The Indian chief fell fre- 
quently on the route, owing to the 
rough walking. On several occasions it 
was difficult to suppress a laugh as he 
tumbled into the water and floated con- 
tentedly down the current. He had a 
knack in falling so as to sustain no in- 
jury. At the first symptom of danger 
of losing the perpendicular Pernassie 
ceased tu struggle and slipped down as 
quietly and good naturedly as if the up- 
set were the most important part of the 
programme. 

On a review of the whole situation it 
seemed we had opened a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box in shifting from our first camp, 














for in addition to the other misfortunes 
there was no green timber in the vicin- 
ity and consequently no caribou near 
us. As soon as we had time to cool 
down, inflammation commenced in my 
injured foot, and for the benefit of 
any who may be similarly placed per- 
haps I may mention the simple, effective 
and somewhat heroic remedy applied. 
The river was margined with ice in 
front of the camp leaving an open space 
of running water in thecenter. Sitting 
on the ice I immersed the swelled pedal 
extremity in the cold and limpid stream, 
keeping it there for some time and re- 
peating the operation again in about a 
quarter of an hour. The result was 
that I had no difficulty in traveling the 
next day and only a slight tenderness 
in the joint remained to remind me of 
the contretemps. 

We reluctantly decided to retrace our 
steps to the river we had left, and after 
proceeding up it about six miles, estab- 

.lished our permanent quarters there. 
From this point, for several days, 
hunters radiated in all directions, but 
although there was a fair quantity of 
game, none was secured. One day I 
proceeded to a lake on which tracks of 
catibou were numerous, and, building 
a blind on the shore, held a lone vigil 
during the whole afternoon. In the 
month of March, when the sun is begin- 
ning to emit his warmer rays, the deer 
affect the ice of lakes a good deal, 
and are often killed in this manner; in 
fact, we learned by experience that it is 
extremely difficult to still-hunt cari- 
bou successfully anywhere near the set- 
tlements. With the wind favorable 
they can detect the hunter two miles 
away. They are not only shy but fleet, 
and a run of fifty miles is notrick for 
this wary deer. The woodland caribou 
stands next to the American elk in 
weight. Notwithstanding this, in snow 
or soft mud a caribou will sink very 
little, owing to his elastic hoofs and pas- 
tern, combined with his nimble steps 
and slithering gait. Onthe same trail I 
have seen the footprints of a yearling 
moose buried a foot deep in the mud, 
while that of a caribou rested lightly on 
the surface. 

No game showed on the lake while I 
remained in the blind. There was no 
alternative but to return. It was three 
miles to the camp, and not a shaft of 
sunlight lingered to break the gloom of 
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the forest. Owing tothe darkness I had 
some difficulty in keeping on my lake- 
ward trail. The lichens, with which 
the branches of the trees were fes- 
tooned, helped to shut out what 
light had not yet forsaken the 
woods, but no sound varied the impres- 
sive silence of the forest. I hurried 
along through the gloom until at last 
the camp fire glimmered in the distance. 
After several vain attempts to get 
within range of caribou, one of our party 
got a severe attack of nostalgia, and we 
reiuctantly returned to Port Arthur 
empty-handed, so far as the large game 
were concerned. But we had seen 
enough to incite a desire for further 
efforts. 

The timber of the north shore is princi- 
pally birch and spruce. The reindeer 
moss is pendant on every limb; a fallen 
tree carries it equally with a standing 
living one, and being more accessible, 
is preferred by the deer. I returned 
later in the season and resumed the 
hunt. The two Indians who acted as 
guides on the former occasion were 
trapping for fisher, beaver, marten, etc., 
on the same grounds. I engaged 
another Indian to act as cook and haul 
the toboggan with provisions, blankets, 
etc., to and from the trappers’ camp. 

During our first hunt the thermom- 
eter had been flirting with the zero 
mark, now it had fallen thirty degrees 
below. The snow was about three feet 
deep, or seemed to be, owing to the 
thick layer of yielding moss that car- 
petedthe ground. But my savage allies 
had broken a good snow-shoe trail and 
we reached their camp after a tramp of 
about ten miles, without any difficulty. 
Passing along aline of dead-falls set out 
by the Indians, we found a very fine 
fisher in one of the traps. The body 
was frozen solid as a lump of ice, the 
jaws had been forced open by the 
weight on the back, and the teeth 
showed in ghastly array. The trail at 
one point led across a small pond, where 
a beaver trap had been set under the 
ice. It was frozen in.  Pernassie 
chopped away the ice, and, baring his 
arms to-the shoulders, dipped down in 
the gelid mixture of ice and water to re- 
adjust the traps. One can scarcely 
realize how such an act produces the 
shivers without witnessing it in the 
cold gray light of the’early morning, 
when all animated nature is beset with 
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the frost king, and the grim tyrant is 
actually felt clutching at the heart- 
strings, unlooked for and inexorable. 
Unfortunately I took in a plentiful sup- 
ply of provisions, and as hunger is the 
best stimulus for an Indian hunter, it 
naturally followed that our incursions 
into the haunts of the caribou were, for 
a time, brief and sporadic. We slept 
under the brumal sky, and, without dis- 
turbing our repose, might at any time 
behold the stars coldly glittering. A 
heap of brush protected us somewhat 
from the northern blasts, a large log 
fire was kindled at our feet and kept 
up a comfortable heat for about two 
hours, when some one had to rise and 
replenish it, otherwise the temperature 
became too cold for sleep. In retiring 
the usual procedure was reversed ; we 
put on our great coats and all the cover- 
ing at hand. 

When we started in the early morn- 


ing our Indian cook followed us until } 
noon, bringing along cooking utensils @ 


fire made, 


leaving us 


a hasty meal despatched, 
and the cook returned homeward, 
to prosecute the hunt. 





The Indians took turn about in “ break- 
ing trail” in the soft, deep snow. The 
shoe would sink about a foot and on top 
of it several pounds of snow fell, so that 
the unfortunate leader of the expedition 


had not only the additional weight of the 
shoe, but also of the superincumbent 
snow. The work of those following is 
comparatively light, as the snow gives 
very little. 
struck with the aptitude 
shown by the Indian in us- 
ing all the means at his 
















PREPARING FOR THE TRAIL. 


and food for a meal. My Servitors 
lopped branches of the fir trees with 
their axes, and throwing them in 
a heap on the snow, thus formed 
a platform on which we mounted, 
to prevent béing partially buried. 
Then the snow-shoes were removed, 
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I was much 


command. 
From the ap- 
plication of the 
moss of the 
trees to wad his 
gun to the dex- 
terity shown in 
preparing a 
frozen hare for , 
the pot, the son 
of the forest 
seemed in 
every instance 
to be quick and 
skillful as well 
as capable of 
fully employ- 
ing allthefacil- - 
ities available. 
On one occa- 
sion a twenty- 
pound beaver 
had been taken 
from the trap. 
The pelt was 





‘carefully re- 


moved before 
the fire, the car- 
cass cut up and 
thrown into a 
large iron pot 
along with sev- 
eral pounds of 
pork, flour, etc., 
and the entire 
contents con- 
sumed for sup- 


per and breakfast by the three Indians, 
I only relieving them of the tail of 


the amphibious rodent, which is justly 
esteemed one of the greatest delicacies. 
But I became gradually convinced that 
these extraordinary gastronomic exer- 
cises were a poor augury for the success 

















of the hunt, and besides the caribou 
were wild on the Indian trapping 
grounds. They had been fired at once 
or twice by the trappers before I arrived. 
I proposed to Pernassie that he and I, 
taking provisions, blankets, etc., should 
proceed a day’s journey or so further 
inland, where the deer had not been 
disturbed. On the third day of this new 
departure, after a long and careful stalk 
we sighted and started a band of eight 
caribou. Pernassie turned loose his 
single-barreled smooth-bore and I at- 
tempted to bring my Winchester to bear 
for a hasty shot, but the deer had disap- 
peared. In the line of their flight wasa 
long hill about two hundred and fifty 
yards away, which they must ascend. 
While the Indian rushed frantically after 
the flying deer I hastily adjusted the 
sights on the Winchester so as to com- 
mand the acclivity, as it was certain the 
game must show as soon as the ascent 
began. Sure enough I caught sight of 
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the entire band, well bunched together, 
fleeing up the slope, while the snow flew 
in cloud-wreaths around. Calling on 
the repeater I emptied the magazine 
without stopping, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing two of the animals stum- 
ble and fall before they reached the 
summit of the ridge. There was blood 
on the trail of those that escaped, ‘but 
after following some distance we con- 
cluded it came from aflesh wound. As 
it was we had two fine deer. Refresh- 
ing ourselves with a drink of the warm 
blood of the caribou, which. tastes very 
like new milk, we proceeded to skin and 
cutup the game. We made a tempo- 
rary camp near by for the night, and 
the next morning loading the toboggan 
with meat we started from the forest 
solitudes, and after many a weary haul 
up the hills, and lively work going down 
to prevent the toboggan running on the 


_snow-shoes or colliding with the trees, 


we at length reached Port Arthur. 


A DAY’S FISHING IN JAMAICA. 


/ 

A RAITRESS to my 
a\\. sex you may call 
g me, but, neverthe- 
less, I am an ardent 
enthusiast in that 
sport which may 
tempt a disciple of 
Walton to make un- 
to himself graven 
> images of what is 

in the water under the earth. 

When I was a very little girl, I over- 
heard a visitor assert that “ No woman 
lived who could fish understandingly.” 
I pondered a long time on that remark, 
and, as a result of my cogitation, pro- 
cured a copy of Walton’s “Complete 
Angler.” Over its quaint pages I pored 
with a growing fascination, which, 
though born in spite, has never lost its 
charm for me. 

If departed spirits could revisit this 
world, I’d like to invoke that shade 
whose contempt first inspired my pisca- 
torial love, and question it now as toa 
woman’s understanding of the art. 

Jamaica, as a word, has always sug- 
gested to the mind avision of an island 
ruined by the Emancipation, a region 






BY ANNETTA JOSEFA HALLIDAY. 


of senescent estates, of unthinking, un- 
ambitious negro squatters, who support 
themselves and their families on yams 
and bananas, and whose sole household 
utensil is a calabash ; a land of buried 
memories over which the lizards creep 
and the toads leap away, as you pass 
through the still, strange weeds and 
fantastic shrubs. 

“Go to Jamaica even for a visit?” ex- 
claimed an American friend to me 
when I told her of my purpose to visit 
the Exhibition of 1891. “ Vegetation 
would devour me. I should expect to 
turn into a tropical growth myself, with 
vegetable decay in the near future.” 

This idea of Jamaica as a land of 
abandoned plantations and closed-up 
warehouses might have been in part 
true once; but the realities of native 
Jamaican life are now far different. 
The sugar estates in the lowlands and 
cocoa and coffee estates in the high- 
lands yield fine incomes to their pos- 
sessors, and the extensive grass lands 
pasture many cattle and horses. The 
banana trade, too, is rapidly increasing 
under the inexhaustible demand. The 
working classes of the United States 
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find the fruit very sustaining as well as 
agreeable, and in 1891, 1,520,604 bunches 
were exported from Jamaica, some clus- 
ters containing one hundred bananas. 

We enjoyed a delightful voyage on 
the Alene, of the Atlas Steamship Com- 
pany’s line, and I had not been in the 
land of springs long before I deter- 
mined to have a day’s fishing. One 
beautiful morning in February, we 
formed a party which consisted of 
a young Anglo-Jamaican girl, her 
brother, a cousin just out from Eng- 
land, and myself. These, with a man 
and a boy to assist in the handling of 
our craft, made a jolly company. 

We left Kingston in the /wanzta, one 
of the elm-built, copper-fastened, floaty 
coast boats which are used for ordinary 
harbor fishing. She was eighteen feet 
long, moderately light to row, car- 
ried a single mast with spritsail and 
foresail, a hydropult to pump out the 
water which will always accumulate in 
a sea-fishing boat, ballast bags of gravel, 
and a creeper and killick. The boat was 
well stocked with many kinds of lines, 
and there were also three or four crab 
pots. Our tuck net, the bottom of which 
was weighted with lead, did great ser- 
vice about various estuaries and river- 
mouths of the coast. -It was operated 
as follows: The young Jamaican would 
step on shore with one end of the rope 
in his hand. Our boat was then rowed 
in a circle as speedily as possible, so as 
just to enable the endof the other rope 
to reach the shore inclosing the space 
within the ropes and the net. As soon 
as the first rope was run out our boat- 
swain, an old experienced hand, com- 
menced throwing over the net, being 
careful to spread it somewhat each time 
to prevent its twisting and to enable the 
corks to float and the leaded edge to 
sink to the bottom. When the net was 
“shot” it was gradually and carefully 
pulled in, so as to keep the two ends 
even as they came on shore. Every kind 
of fish known to the Jamaican waters, 
and nearly all varieties of shell-fish and 
crustaceze, could be taken in this net, 
and we often found the most beautiful 
sea-weed adhering to it. Such en- 
thusiasts of this feature of the sport 
did we become that during the remain- 
der of my stay on the island our friends 
dubbed us the “Simon Peter Society.” 

The first haul brought so prolific a 
return that ‘it was impossible to draw 


the net ashore without relieving it of 
some of its contents. Accordingly the 
boatman, armed with a large hook af- 
fixed to a wooden handle, plunged into 
the midst of the finny multitude and at- 
tacked the largest of the captives. 
Among his victims was a monstrous fel- 
low of the catfish tribe, striped as beauti- 
fully as a Bengal tiger. It was five and 
a half feet in length, and so fat that it 
formed a load for two men. This species 
is much used by the good Romanists 
of the tropics as a substitute for beef 
during Lent. Its flavor is very rich, 
and when salted it forms one of the 
delicacies of the season. 

There was also a fine caribe, of the 
Orinoco variety, green and _ white, 
streaked here and there with pink. We 
learned afterwards that it was very 
dainty eating. Another lusty captive was 
a cherna, weighing ninety pounds, with 
flesh so delicate it might well be called 
sea veal. A very interesting specimen, 
though an ugly customer, was a payara. 
The jaw of this fish is furnished with 
a formidable pair of fangs (similar to 
those of a rattlesnake), with which it 
inflicts a gash as smooth as a razor-cut. 

The obstructions to the progress of 
the net being removed, all of us, except 
the boy, assisted in pulling it in, and a 
few minutes afterward the beach was 
strewn with its contents. I was much 
interested in an electric eel. Its touch 
alone will paralyze in an instant the 
muscles of the strongest man, and every 
fish that it had touched while in the 
net was dead. This animal-electrical 
machine is greatly esteemed by gour- 
mands (after its spongy galvanic ap- 
paratus is removed), and the medicinal 
properties of its bones are well known. 

The only drawback to the use of the 
tuck net is the liability to ensnare those 
ferocious little cannibals, “ tripe-eaters,” 
so called because they soon penetrate to 
the abdomen of any animal they at- 
tack, and speedily reduce it to a skele- 
ton. They usually go in swarms, their 
jaws wide open, tearing whatever comes 
in their way, especially the meshes of a 
net, which they quickly render useless. 
This bloodthirsty little creature is of a 
bright orange hue, shading towards the 
back to a bluish-ash color, while its gill- 
covers are tinged with red. The Ja- 
maicans fear the tripe-eater more than 
that world-renowned monster of tropi- 
cal waters, the crocodile. 














For our dinner that day the boatman 
made us a rich broth of the cherna’s 
head, which we devoured with wonder- 
ful appetites, having never tasted better 
soup. The day was perfect, sky and sea 
one breadth of marvelousazure. As we 
neared the marshes we heard constantly 
the shrill telegraphy of the crickets. 
Away out over the water some gray 
pelicans beat the surface with their 
wings, to drive the fish before them, 
and moved in a far-reaching semicircle. 
“Tf thou wouldst learn to pray,” says a 
Spanish proverb, “go to the sea.” Its 
mighty voice resounded in ever-chang- 
ing cadences, now caressingly, now in 
mighty thunder, as it chanted a never- 
ceasing anthem of praise. 

No pencil can convey an adequate 
idea of the richness of the coast scenery. 
There, if anywhere, one’s most beauti- 
ful ideals are realized. As we skirted 
the shore a continuous picture unrolled 
before us of a tangled maze of tree 
ferns, orchids, strange many-colored, 
many-scented flowers, parasites, creep- 
ers, ramifying grasses, with Royal and 
Cocoa palms waving above them. Veg- 
etation seemed to run riot in that moist 
atmosphere. The purple convolvulus 
climbed the parasitic cordage, some- 
times called trailing moss, in almost 
wanton profusion; there were many 
sprays of along spiked crimson blossom 
which seemed beloved of those little 
winged spirits of color, the humming 
birds. Theorchids would have drivena 
colorist mad with their display—white, 
rose, pink, lilac, pale green and primrose. 

A forest of mangroves grew at the 
water’s edge, their lower branches the 
home of the violet crab and oyster ; and 
we found the most lovely ‘flowering 
shrub which peeps from the swamps— 
a deep blue sweet-pea. 

Every house that we passed was sur- 
rounded by orange trees, banana, bread 
fruit, plantain and lime, mingled with 
great oleanders and cacti. 

We saw several ray-fish basking in 
the sun, but took good care not to dis- 
turb them. They are the devil-fish of 
the Caribbean sea, circular and flat, 
with a tail a foot and a half in length, 
which is armed with a sharp-pointed 
bone or sting, ready to transfix what- 
ever may inadvertently touch it. The 
wound thus inflicted is so serious that it 
convulses the entire nervous system, 
and affects the parts stung with aslug- 
gish ulceration from which the patient 
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seldom recovers. The creeks of stag- 
nant water in the Jamaica swamps are 
infested with these sting-rays, as the 
negroes call them. 

When we wearied of the net and tried 
the lines, fish were so abundant that we 
had almost a surfeit of sport. 

When we were going at full speed we 
caught a number of dolphins—one of 
the swiftest of fishes—which will never 
take a hook unless a vessel is sailing 
rapidly. When this fish is dying, the 
most beautiful tints of purple, emerald 
and gold pass and repass rapidly over 
its body. We also caught several of the 
cavallo fish: (also found in Floridian 
waters), the largest weighing eight 
pounds. The fompano, which is excel- 
lent eating, we were not obliged to cap- 
ture, as several of them—with the true 
West Indian spirit of courtesy—jumped 
on board. We did not have a glimpse 
of the shark or the sword-fish that day. 

“What a study for a painter!” ex- 
claimed the Englishman, as the boatman 
carefully spread banana leaves over our 
rapidly increasing pile of victims to pro- 
tect them from the sun. “What strong 
tints, and how appropriate to this island 
and these waters!” 

The heap of fish presented the most 
dazzling shades and gradations of tint, 
pink, gold, violet, scarlet, black, azure 
and silver, in all shapes and forms, per- 
fectly in keeping with this tropic world. 
We ate on board, returning homeward 
through the conflagration of a sunset, 
and sailing up that path of gold which 
the sun-death stretches in God’s own 
glory on the waters. 

While the boy sat at the tiller, our 
boatman lighted a miniature charcoal 
furnace and prepared us some of the 
“perfectest things on earth,’”—broiled 
fish, rubbing olive oil upon them before 
putting them on his gridiron. In addi- 
tion to these delicious viands we had a 
can of stewed turtle, fresh brown bread 

and butter, and pineapples picked from 
the plantation that morning. Any epi- 
cure would have considered our supper 
menu that night worthy of envy. 

The horizon was filled with grays and 
opals and greens as we anchored at the 
wharf in Kingston harbor, the lantern 
in the light-house tower was already 
twinkling like a faint star, the delicate 
sculpture of the clouds grew indistinct : 
in the water there were writhing trails 
of phosphorescent foam, and the soft 
gloom of the Jamaica night closed in. 
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‘| captive bal- 
loon was of less 
importance 
financially than the 
restaurant. Few ven- 
tured intoit,although 
invariably tempted 
to a nearer view of 
the gigantic brown 
forehead, peering 
grimly over the pla- 
carded walls. “How 
big is it?” they would 
ask, lounging around 
with their hands in 
their pockets. “ How 
long are the ropes ?” 
“Two dollars, you 
say, to goup? Does 


trip?” And they 
usually walked away 
as they came. But 
almost no one escaped out of the restau- 
rant without some expenditure, for the 
waiters were the hardiest set on Midway, 
and when they scowled at a man and 
asked him what he would have, it re- 
quired considerable courage to answer 
“ Nothing.” 

If Mrs. Read—or “ Mis. Sread,” as they 
called her—happened to be about, the 
waiters were more courteous. In fact, 
everything went pretty much as Alma 
Read directed, at the sign of the Cap- 
tive Balloon. She controlled the kitchen 
and the café, bought the provisions, bul- 
lied the cook, and kept the dish-washers 
from mobbing the newest of their num- 
ber, Letty Anderson, whom they pecked 
at as barnyard fowls peck at a swallow 
because she was so evidently out of her 
sphere. “You don’t know what you are 
going into,” Alma Read had told her, 
when she presented herself for a po- 
sition, the atmosphere of her country 
home clinging to her neat skirts and 
carefully-braided hair. 

“T am determined to see the Fair, 
cried the young enthusiast, “and I am 
ready to do anything. I couldn’t see it 
without working ; I haven’t the means.” 

“There are a lot of your kind here,” 
said Alma Read, smiling kindly at Letty; 
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and there were. One saw them every- 
where — pushing chairs and_ taking 
charge of exhibits if they were men, and 
selling baubles in the boothsif they were 
women. They looked tired and white 
and bored. One questioned if they were 
getting more than the commercial aspect 
of the Fair. And dish-washing ! 

“But I have a college professor out 
at the cigar-stand,” said Alma Read. 
“*Professor Peter Leigh,’ his letters 
come directed to him. He belongs ina 
college somewhere out West. He came 
in one day and asked for work. Itold him 
I wanted a night porter. ‘But, said 1, 
‘can you stand it to be called Peter, to 
be sworn at and ordered around?’ He 
said he could, and he came on duty that 
night at eight o’clock, put on his calico 
jumper and overalls, performed his du- 
ties and made no complaint, like the 
gentleman he is. As soon as there 
was a vacancy out there I popped him 
into it.” 

While she talked, Alma Read watched 
the face of the little girl, flushing and 
brightening with sympathy for Profes- 
sor Peter Leigh in his sacrifice of per- 
sonal dignity to the Fair. 

“That’s just the way I feel,” Letty 
responded eagerly. “I am ready for any- 
thing.” So she tucked up her sleeves, 
put on a gingham apron, and washed 
beer-mugs and sandwich-plates all day 
long. 

There were other dramatis persone on 
the boards of the Captive Balloon : “‘ Pro- 
fessor” Ives, the aeronaut, whc man- 
aged the concern ; Mademoiselle, shak- 
ing her curls as a poodle shakes his ears, 
to emphasize the wit of her coquettish 
songs ; Manuelita, dancing the color out 
of her cheeks and the sparkle out of her 
large dark eyes at an hour when she 
should have been in bed, poor child! the 
Mexican boys, in velvet trousers, em- 
broidered jackets and sombreros, play- 
ing their sweet, melancholy songs with 
a far-away, homesick look ; and Sydow, 
the pianist, bringing drawing-room man- 
ners and a stiff, martial bearing into the 
midst of the informalities of the tent. 
The waiters hated Sydow, the troupe 
called him a “queer duck ;” and Alma 
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Read took him under her able protec- 
tion, until bya fillip of Fortune’s finger 
he became the hero of the place, instead 
of the object of its ridicule and scorn. 

But that was later in the season ; now, 
when July was scorching the grass along 
the Plaisance and the business of being 
amused had become a serious affair, 
when even the farmers who drifted into 
the tent were critical of the songs and 
dances and “calkerlated that two dollars 
was a pile o’ money to pay for resken 
life and limb in thet balloon,” and when 
bad temper had accumulated like elec- 
tricity, Sydow’s long, grave face and 
spectacled eyes, and the close-fitting 
black-silk cap which he never removed, 
were the signal for all sorts of irregular- 
ities. 

“That German chap ’Il have to knock 
down one or two of those waiters if he 
wants to get along,” drawled the aero- 
naut, lounging up to the decorated pen 
where Alma Read was straightening out 
the accounts of the curly-headed cash 
girl. 

“In just a minute, Mr. Ives,” said 
Alma, abstractedly. “You say the gen- 
tleman gave a five-doliar gold piece ?” 

“Yes’m, and got no change, and he 
thinks Tom has it.” 

“T'll take your place here for an hour 
and you keep out of sight. Tom ’ll 
bring it up here to change it, if he has it. 
Now, Mr. Ives—” but the aeronaut had 
lounged away. 

With clear gray eyes, which saw ev- 
erything without seeming to see, Alma 
watched the rows of little tables and the 
figures that wert to and fro. 

Sydow, after a series of wordy argu- 
ments with Jake, in which the latter 
persistently misunderstood him, had ob- 
tained a sandwich, over which he brood- 
ed with the mournfulness of a raven, his 
black cap drawn low on his brows. The 
troupe were lunching noisily at another 
table ; and at still another the Mexicans 
toyed disdainfully with their knives and 
forks. “I must get those boys some 
curry,” mused Alma. “Ah, there comes 
Tom.” 

Affecting indifference, the white- 
aproned waiter swung up to the window 
and flung a coin on the desk. Alma 
looked up from the book in which she 
was writing. A swift glance shot from 
her eyes into his. He turned without a 
word, took off his apron, and precipi- 
tately left the hall. 
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“D’ye get it?’ asked the cash-girl, 
coming up. 

“ D’ye get it?” echoed Mr. Ives over 
her shoulder. 

For answer Alma held up the coin. 

“How in the world did you do it? 
How did you know he had it?” asked 
the aeronaut, walking by her side down 
the hall. 

“T was once a private detective,” an- 
swered the woman quietly. “Excuse 
me, now, unless there is something in 
particular. I’ve promised to let Miss 
Anderson out of the kitchen for an hour 
with Professor Leigh.” 

“The little dish-washer? I thought 
so. Good-bye,” and the aeronaut saun- 
tered back to his idle air-ship. 

Like turns to like, everywhere ; most 
of all when surrounded by differing ele- 
ments. Before Letty Anderson had 
been bound to her soapy altar a day, 
her fellow-victim in the court had found 
her out, and had determined to send - 
her home if she would go; if not, why 
then he would make it as pleasant for 
her as possible. And how pleasant that 
was, only those young men and women 
know who varied their tasks at the Fair 
by visits to galleries and museums, who 
saw, together, the Convent and the 
Wooded Island, took gondola rides un- 
der the moon, and heard the German stu- 
dents sing in the streets of old Vienna. 
Not on the tennis-field or in the ball- 
room does companionship become most 
delightful, but where the finer vibra- 
tions of the spirit accompany the tin- 
gling of the nerves. Peter had his 
reward. He heard himself called Pro- 
fessor in a tone which went with the 
title, he was inquired of concerning 
things abtruse and profound, and he 
resumed his role of instructor with a 
pupil who invited instruction. When 
the two put the Captive Balloon behind 
them and went out to see the Fair, none 
would have dreamed that the bright 
face of the girl had been lifted from a 
dish-tub, or that the boy was he who 
regarded the world so fiercely from the 
cigar-stand. 

The story of Tom and the gold piece 
had gone from kitchen to court, and Pro- 
fessor Leigh commented upon it to Miss 
Anderson as they walked up Midway. 

“She certainly is a remarkable wo- 
man,” he said with an apologetic inflec- 
tion. “The way she manages that 
crowd beats Hagenbeck with the tigers.” 
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“She told me she was the daughter 
of a jailer,” said Letty, “and that she 
had learned how much power there is 
in the human eye.” 

“Did she?” exclaimed Peter. ‘She 
told me she had been a professional 
nurse, and I heard her say to Mademoi- 
selle that she was on the stage at one 
time.” 

“She may have been all three,” said 
Letty. “But I am surprised that she is 
satisfied to be in such a place as that.” 

“Perhaps she isn’t,” said Peter quiz- 
zically. “Are you?” 

Letty laughed with a blush at her 
own inconsistency. There was a pause, 
and then the professor mounted the 
metaphorical rostrum always at his 
command and began to explain the con- 
tinuous arch of the Ferris Wheel. 

Meanwhile, the glaring day softened 
into twilight, and twilight vanished at 
the rising of the moon. In the tent of 
the Captive Balloon the glasses clinked 
merrily. Mademoiselle, in a vivid yellow 
dress, sang a song, “The Midway, the 
Midway,” with the shrill re-iterance of a 
cicada ; and Manuelita pirouetted brave- 
ly and shook her ribboned tambourine. 
Following and sustaining them, Sydow 
set his supple fingers to the keys ; his 
figure seemed held erect, as the bal- 
loon was held by its cables—at least 
that was what Alma thought, looking 
on. And having nothing better to do 
she went out to verify her simile by 
comparison. 

There was no one in the yard. The 
black engines glistened in the moon- 
light, the board walks leading to the 
dressing-rooms of the miniature theatre 
were white as snow. Poised on its web 
of cables, the balloon seemed bigger and 
more alive than ever. She tiptoed over 
the ropes and seated herself in the bas- 
ket, which swayed and rocked beneath 
her. She made a picture in this unique 
setting, and realized a lukewarm regret 
that there was none to see. 

The door of a dressing-room opened 
softly, but it was only Sydow. His 
near-sighted eyes failed to find her as 
he advanced stiffly down the walk. He 
believed himself to be alone. When he 
was so near that she might have touched 
him he paused and looked up into the 
sky. “Ach, mein Gott !” he exclaimed, 
and sighed piteously, pushing back his 
cap. The moonlight fell full upon him, 
and there flashed into sight the outline 
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of a silver cross set into his forehead. 
“Mein Gott!” he cried again, then drew 
on the cap and went back as he came. 

Alma arose and left the car, deter- 
mined to solve the mystery, but whether 
as the jailer’s daughter in pursuit of a 
culprit, or a detective following up a 
clew, or a nurse filled with pity for a 
suffering man, she herself could not 
have told. 

As she entered the tent she saw 
Sydow leaving it by the main entrance, 
and, keeping him in sight, she threaded 
her way through the crowd. 

Outside all was gay and bright. The 
arc-lights mocked the midsummer moon 
riding high in the heavens, for it was 
past eleven. Countless lanterns of va- 
rious hues were strung, like Aladdin’s 
jeweled fruit, along the way. The vis- 
itors had left the street to its occupants, 
who came pouring out of their close 
quarters to enjoy the night: dwarfish 
Javanese women in scanty garments, 
tall, striding Arabians in flowing dra- 
peries, turbaned Turks and Armenians, 
Indians with long, straight hair, and 
Persian matrons daintily clad. ‘Tinsel 
glittered and soft tints brightened as 
their wearers passed under the lights. 
The air was full of chattering talk and 
good-humored laughter. Above their 
heads the great wheel defined itself 
against the sky, and on all sides, tower 
and minaret and floating banner min- 
gled in the conglomerate of a restless 
dream. 

Sydow hurried on, under the low 
bridge and across the wide, free spaces 
of the Exposition grounds. Before him 
the tall buildings loomed, ghostly white. 
To the winged forms which wreathed 
them, the wanderer turned as if beseech- 
ing them to take on the human helpful- 
ness they simulated. 

How still it was! Smooth as a mir- 
ror lay the waters of the lagoon, un- 
broken by an oar ; and the huge, placid 
cattle upon the brink guarded their own 
repose. Baring his brow, Sydow stepped 
out under the open sky. <A groan es- 
caped him. With his upturned, yearn- 
ing face, sealed with the silver cross, he 
might have been some martyr-saint, 
praying with clasped hands, 

Gliding from the shadow, Alma ad- 
vanced and laid her hand upon his arm, 
For an instant his brain reeled. In her 
light dress, with her shapely, uncovered 
head, she might have stepped down 











from some cornice or pediment near, as 
pitying statues used to do in the days 
when men were not dependent solely on 
their own poor efforts, or the scanty help 
they get from one another. 

Seeing his perturbation, she called 
him by name, and he recognized her 
with a laugh which was almost hyster- 
ical. “What is it, Sydow ?” she repeated 
soothingly. “What troubles you? Tell 
me, and let me help you.” 

“T am the most unhappy one alive,” 
he sighed, “ and none can help me.” 

“How do you know that?” she an- 
swered briskly. “Come, sit down on 
this bench and tell me all about it. 
What have you done? How did you 
get that mark on your forehead ?” 

There is no more wholesome treat- 
ment for morbidness than the assump- 
tion of its absence. Dropping his melo- 
drama, Sydow answered in a _ voice 
almost as matter-of-fact as her own: 
“That was gif me in my own country 
on account of a girl; that was gif me 
by her cousin because I try to see her. 
She luv me and I luv her, and they 
would not haf it so, and Fritz, her 
cousin, haf some words with me and 
gif me this.” He took off the cap al- 
together and permitted her to scrutinize 
the plate covering the fracture in his 
forehead. 

“Queer that it should be just in the 
shape of across,” she mused, examining 
it with the critical eye of a surgeon. 

“It is a token,” cried Sydow ; “the 
cross is on my life. I must suffer and 
be alone all my days.” 

“Pshaw!” said the woman coolly. 
“You are too sentimental. Go on, what 
next?” 

“What next?” repeated Sydow, be- 
wildered. 

“What did you do next? 
ago did this happen?” 

“Fife years,” said Sydow ; “and I haf 
been so unlucky—ever’ting against 
me.” 

“You haven’t been here, in this city, 
all the time?” 

“No; I play with an orchestra in New 
Yo’k; the wiolin is my instrument; I 
play with ” and he named an 
orchestra known to all who know such 
things. 

“ How did you lose your place?” 

The questions came so quietly, yet 
with such authority, that there was no re- 
senting them or withholding an answer 


How long 
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“T behafe bad,” he answered with the 
simplicity of a child. “I haf been a 
fool like ever’ting. I get so discour- 
aged, and I want my Mina.” Thespec- 
tacles over his eyes were foggy as he 
looked at her. , 

“If you really want her,” said Alma 


with severity, “why don’t you save 


your money and go back and get her?” 

“They won’t let me haf her, don’t I 
tell you ? ” he cried passionately. 

“Humph !” said the woman before 
him. She rose and stood up, tall and 
strong in the moonlight. “If I were a 
man,” she said deliberately, and stretch- 
ing out one rounded arm in emphasis as 
she spoke, “if I were a man and knew 
that the woman I loved loved me, no 
power on earth should keep me away 
from her.” 

Sydow sprang to his feet, his face 
aflame. “And so it shall not,” he shouted. 
“T will work, I will go, I will claim her. 
Ah, thou hast spoken good words to me 
this night.” Before he had concluded 
she was gone, passing swiftly between 


the buildings, across the parks and into*® ° 


Midway, now almost forsaken. 

The night porter greeted her as she 
entered the tent of the Captive Balloon, 
but she gave no sign of hearing him. 
Like one pursued she traversed the hall 
and entered the tiny room she called 
her own. There she sank upon the 
couch and covered her face with her 
hands. Hour after hour she sat thus, 
with that immobility which does not 
denote calm, but the tenseness of an in- 
ward struggle. When the white light 
of the moon began to be infused with 
the flush of sunrise she arose and un- 
locked a small trunk, standing in the 
corner. Her hands did not tremble, but 
there was an eagerness in their groping 
like that of one who hungers and reaches 
out for bread. 

The picture which she pulled out 
from among the piles of clothing was a 
photograph of a man who might have 
been twenty-five or less. The light of 
youth had not faded from his fine, dark 
eyes. The power of youth and its con- 
fidence were in the proud poise of the 
head and in the alertness of every feat- 
ure. Long and earnestly she studied it, 
with a strange, inscrutable smile. Out- 


side, the clatter of dishes, the tread of 
feet and loud talk, mingled with a ring- 
ing oath or two, announced the opening 
The refined face 


of the restaurant. 
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before her appeared to frown at the 
vulgarity and the din. 

“No, you never could stand it,” she 
said, shaking her head, the smile still on 
her lips. 

She replaced the picture carefully in 
the trunk and turned the key. Except 
for a hint of shadow under her eyes no 
one would suspect her vigil. Years ago 
she had taught herself to endure and 
show no sign. The desperate men who 
carried trays to the tent of the Captive 
Balloon had hearts of wax compared 
with hers. Yet she kept her cheeks of 
cream, while upon their physiognomies 
“you could have cracked a nut,” as the 
saying goes. 

* * * * * 

When, as occasionally happened, the 
balloon was loosed from its moorings 
and floated off like a big brown bubble, 
the passenger who leaned over the edge 
of the car to look at the retreating pan- 
orama of the Fair saw its enormous 


structures and generous spaces as ant-- 


hills and run-ways, swarmed by count- 
less figures, moving in regular procession 
to and fro. 

To search for some particular person 
in that multitude seemed hopeless, as 
many realized who, at one time or an- 
other, lost their grasp upon a com- 
panion in the crowd. To come hither, 
purposing to find some one, without an 
appointed place of meeting, without 
even a clew to the whereabouts of the 
individual, was madness. And yet of 
just such madness was Miss Van Holst 
guilty when she accepted her uncle’s in- 
vitation to visit America and the Expo- 
sition, together with his daughters Irma 
and Gertrude, and his son Fritz. Was 
not Hermann in America? And were 
not all the world to be at the Fair? So 
Mina threw off the melancholy which 
had oppressed her, and was so exacting 
about the becomingness of her travel- 
ing gown that her aunt and cousins 
whispered behind her back, “She has 
forgotten him.” 

Forgotten him! It seemed to Mina 
that her tell-tale heart would betray it- 
self by its loud beating when she fol- 
lowed her uncle and cousins through 
the turnstile of the Exposition grounds 
and gazed at the sunny splendor of the 
halls beneath whose arches she ex- 
pected to find her lover. As the days 
went on however, and among the 
thousands whom she met the longed-for 


face did not appear, the high white 
buildings took on a cold, forbidding 
look, and from the multitudinous treas- 
ure which they held she turned with 
loathing. In vain Irma and Gertrude 
called her to admire this and that; in 
vain Fritz pestered her with attentions ; 
they could not rouse her from her 


apathy. 
“The child needs amusement,” said 
her uncle. “ My own head whirls with 


trying to take in the sights. We will 
go down to Midway and have a good 
laugh.” 

And to Midway they went : to the in- 
nocent gayety and the monotonous music 
of a Javanese wedding; to a homelike 
German cottage, out of whose small- 
paned window Mina stared with a 
white, desperate face, while the rest ex- 
claimed over carved chairs and curious 
dishes ; to Cairo street, where Irma and 
Gertrude mounted a camel and 
screamed with laughter as it strode 
along, where Fritz hung his long legs 
over a donkey to run races with an 
American youth who cried “ Sick-em !” 
to his knowing little beast. 

Every one laughed—every one but 
Mina, who waited, dejectedly, sitting on 
the steps of a store where lotos bloomed 
in queer glass jars, noting the perfume 
but not caring to lift her head to learn 
whence it came. Their romping over, 
the cousins returned and led the way to 
the temple of Luxor, into whose shady 
recesses the scarlet-robed priests were 
bearing their boat-like shrine. List- 
lessly Mina followed. The dervishes 
gathered in a circle and swayed to and 
fro, wagging their heads. A _ white- 
robed priestess arose, and extending 
her wing-like sleeves, whirled around 
and around in utter surrender to the 
strange tinkling music and the jar of 
her own throbbing pulses. A sudden 
dizziness seized Mina, looking on. “TI 
am faint; I will go out to the door un- 
til you come,” she whispered to Irma. 
Fritz, sitting near, caught the words. 

“T will go too,” he whispered, offi- 
ciously leaving his seat. 

“ Do let me alone for an instant,” ex- 
claimed Mina, and pushing her way 
past him, hurried down the aisle. She 
saw, on pillar and wall, in colors which 
emphasized their grotesqueness, Osiris 
and Ammon-Ra, and Egyptian heroes, 
armed and splendid. She saw the 
mummy-cases arranged in rows, each 











upraised lid wrought into the image of 
a human form ; each smiling, stolid face 
lit by the lamp swung under its bearded 
chin. 

“ Rameses II., who persecuted the Is- 
raelites,” read Mina, and bent forward 
curiously. Small, cruel eyes, showing 
beadlike, under half-closed lids; thin, 
dry lips, parted over broken yellow 
teeth, answered her innocent glance. 
He knew, this black-visaged king, what 
was in her heart, and mocked her ten- 
der quest, as he had mocked the zeal of 
Moses centuries ago. “Look at me,” 
he said, ‘“‘and see what becomes of love 
and hope.” 

With a smothered cry the frightened 
girl rushed from the place. Down the 
steps and through the crowded street 
she flew, past the camels and their 
laughing loads, the small, scudding 
donkeys and the noisy lads, out into the 
broad Plaisance, and on still, never stop- 
ping until she saw, within a stone’s 
throw, the square yellow and white 
gates which marked the limit of the 
Fair. This, then, was the end of the 
long, weary search! The taunting hor- 
ror of the coffined face arose before 
her. “Life and Love and Hope are 
brief,” it said. ‘Only Death is long.” 

“Help me, oh, help me!” she 
moaned. “Pitying Mother of God, I 
shall go mad!” 

“Mina, Mina,” rang out above the 
hum of many voices and the tread of 
many feet. “Mina, heart’s dearest, 
thou art come.” 

Then all the crowded street and 
climbing towers went around before 
her eyes, and Mina fell, but knew in 
falling that her head was on Hermann’s 
breast and his arms were around her. 

The procession moving up and down 
Midway stopped to stare, the waiters of 
the Captive Balloon came out like bees 
and swarmed around with offers of as- 
sistance, but to none would Sydow in- 
trust his precious burden. 

“Take her right into my room,” said 
Alma, and led the way herself. 

“She is not dead! Mein Gott! she 
is not dead?” cried Sydow, so white was 
the fair round face upon the pillows. 

“ Nonsense ; she will be all right in a 
minute,” answered Alma, slapping and 
pulling the limp form which Sydow had 
been treating as if it were china. Pres- 
ently the childish blue eyes opened, and 
then, with mingled tears and smiles, in 
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broken English and impetuous German, 
the lovers tried to tell each other ina 
moment’s time all that happened in the 
long five years. 

The silver cross Mina devoutly ac- 
cepted as a sign of consecration, and 
Sydow had not the heart to tell her 
upon what inappropriate scenes its light 
had shone. 

After an hour had passed they heard 
loud voices in the hall outside and Mina 
looked as if about to repeat her swoon. 

“Tt is my uncle and Fritz, with Irma 
and Gertrude,” she said faintly. 

Sydow started up as if to defy them, 
but Mina threw her arms around him. 
“No, no; not that again,” she begged. 
“See, the kind woman has gone to 
meet them.” 

Through the partly-opened door they 
saw Alma advance with more than her 
wonted dignity toward the excited 
quartet, who stood gesturing and de- 
claiming in the center of the room. 
“Were you looking for some one ?” they 
heard her ask. 

“Yes,” roared Mina’s uncle, “and if 
I don’t get an answer soon from this 
impudent lot of lackeys I’ll break their 
heads.” 

The waiters grinned. 

“For whom were you looking ?” asked 
Alma, quietly. 

“For my niece, Mina Van Holst,” re- 
plied the other. ‘I knowshe is here, for 
people in the street saw her carried in.” 

“Miss Van Holst is here,” replied 
Alma, “but she is with Baron Sydow, 
her betrothed husband, and they do not 
wish to be disturbed.” 

“Baron Sydow! Ten thousand devils ! 
Is Sydow here ?” exclaimed Mina’s uncle. 
Fritz advanced a step or two and there 
was an angry glitter in his eyes. 

“Yes; Baron Sydow is here with her, 
and they do not wish to be disturbed,” 
repeated Alma. 

“Tell him Fritz Van Holst requires 
his presence,” said the cousin. 

Alma stood haughtily before him. “I 
will tell him nothing,” she replied. 

What he said then, under his breath, 
and in his own tongue, the watchful 
waiters did not know, but they read the 


‘meaning of the sneer upon his face and 


sprang forward, to a man, lining up 
before their mistress, exulting in the 
opportunity, new to them, of array- 
ing themselves on the side of law and 
order, yet with the prospect of a fight. 
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Fritz cooled. There was a grewsome 
air of experience about the gang, which 
would lead a bolder man than he to 
deliberate. He said afterward that Irma 
and Gertrude held him back. 

At any rate, the besieging party some- 
how deemed it advisable to leave the 
field, promising, however, to return to- 
morrow with re-enforcements. 

“Now take her to a minister or a 
magistrate and have the knot tied,” 
counseled Alma, letting the pair out of 
the door of the tent, while an admiring 
audience stood on tiptoe to get a look 
at them. 

But Baron Sydow threw his head 
back proudly. “I shall send her to Ger- 
many, to my own people,” he said, 
loftily, “and when I am through here I 
will go there to be married.” 

“Are you a fool?” stormed Alma. 
“Don’t you let her out of your sight. 
Hold her fast now that you have her, 
or you don’t deserve to be happy.” 

“Aw right, aw right,’ stammered 
Sydow ; “jus’ as you say,” and away he 
went, walking on air. 

The audience disappeared, with the 
exception of the waiters, who took ad- 
vantage of a lull in business to talk 
over the affair. 

“I know how it was, just as well as if 
I'd been there,” said Jake, when various 
conjectures were made as to “how 
Seedy got his head stove in.” 

“Huh! you know too much,” said 
Tom, contemptuously. 

“Shut up,” interposed Sam. “Less 
hear.” 

“Well, it was like this,” said Jake: 
“Seedy comes up, bold as brass, and 
says, ‘Gi’ me my girl!’ and the old 
man, he says, ‘Yer can’t have her.’ 
Whiles they were a-talkin’, the two 
fricassees as were here to-day gets hold 
of Seedy’s two arms, and this young 
chap who thinks he’s so smart outs 
with a knife and cuts him so,” and Jake 
made a lunge forward in illustration. 

“Sounds reasonable,” said Sam, nod- 
ding wisely; and Jake’s story of the 
fracas became the accepted version. As 
to the hero himself, he was bewildered 
by the changed attitude of the waiters. 
Sam took his hat and Tom his umbrella, 
and Jake yelled his order across the 
wooden counter in tones which could 
be heard half a mile away—that is, 
when the Dahomey warriors were not 
disporting on the roof opposite. 





“Seedy’s a soft-spoken chap,” Jake 
would say when the gang rehearsed his 
romance among themselves. “ But he’s 
a tarrier when he gits started.” 

Sydow had to accept the absurd quali- 
ties in which they arrayed him, as he 
accepted the mantle of Mina’s loving 
idealization. The very tent and pavilion 
of the Captive Balloon were touched by 
the Ithuriel spear of Sydow’s romance. 
Allusions to the tender passion bright- 
ened all the songs. The air was full of 
sentiment. 

“He'll be the next,” said Alma, watch- 
ing Professor Leigh unfold Miss Ander- 
son’s umbrella and guide her careful- 
ly around a puddle. He was. He an- 
nounced it the following day, with a 
gravity which hardly suited so joyous a 
theme. 

“T have something of a confidential 
nature to disclose to you, Mrs. Read,” 
he said, solemnly. “I am engaged to 
Miss Letty Anderson.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Alma — 
“T meanIam very glad. I hope you will 
be happy.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter simply, and 
looked the boy he really was. “I shall 
always remember, and so will Miss An- 
derson, how kind you have been to us 
both.” 

“Tt is nice to be young,” Alma said 
to herself, smiling, as he walked away. 
Alma was twenty-five. 

A harsh voice broke in upon her rev- 
erie. “What are you doing here?” it 
asked, 

She turned to confront the only man 
in the world who could shake her self- 
control. For an instant the steady gray 
eyes wavered and then they traveled 
swiftly over the unattractive figure be- 
fore them, taking in the shabby frock 
coat, the battered hat, the dissipated 
face with its triumphant smile. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Tam looking for my wife,” he an- 
swered with aleer. ‘She knows what 
I always want. Come, shell out.” 

Without reply she led him to the lit- 
tle room which had witnessed such a 
different meeting a few days before. 

“How much must you have?” she 
inquired, throwing back the trunk-lid. 

“*«How much must I have?’” he re- 
peated, mockingly. “Hullo! who’s that?” 

The picture lay with its face turned 
upward, where she had placed it the 
morning after her talk with Sydow. 

















“Give it to me!’’ she demanded, with 
flashing eyes, as he caught it up for in- 
spection. 

“Who the devil is it, anyway?” He 
scowled at the beauty of the face. 

“ A physician in C—, where you left 
me without a cent three years ago. I 
nursed a patient for him.” 

“The devil you did!” 

“Give it tome!” she cried, stretching 
out her hand. 

“ Give me the money first and I will.” 

She flung the purse unopened at him. 
With a brutal laugh he tore the card 
across and tossed the halves into her 
lap, then went out and slammed the door. 


To the cities built upon the shore of 
the great inland lakes there comes, 
sometimes, in mid-August, a chill as of 
winter. The rain falls in torrents and 
the wind rages like an uncaged beast. 
Such a chill, attended by such a storm, 
came to the city of the World’s Fair the 
night after Alma’s interview with her 
husband. The stately palaces of the 
Exposition leaked dismally, in spite of 
the efforts of workmen and guards. On 
Midway, many a flimsy structure went 
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down before the gale. The pavilion of 
the Captive Balloon looked like the 
drenched deck of an ocean steamer, the 
central office serving for a pilot-house. 
Over its wet, slippery floors, the waiters 
dragged chairs and tables to a place of 
safety. 

About the shelterless balloon the rain 
and wind whirled with redoubled fury. 
“Varnished silk and hempen twine— 
bah!” saidthe rain. ‘Wooden clappers 
and bags of sand—pouf ! ” said the wind ; 
and they dashed against it, pulling and 
pushing, till a cable snapped. Then 
how they pounded the helpless thing 
over the ground. 

“Gone up, that’s a fact!” said Ives, 
examining the wreck by the morning's 
sunshine. 

“Gone down, you mean,” said Alma 
with a faint smile. 

“ And there’sthat blamed concession,” 
continued the aeronaut, gnawing his 
mustache. “We can’t stop; we’ll have 
to make the restaurant and the stage 
pay as well as we can. You'll have to 


keep right on, Mrs. Read.” 
“Oh, yes,” replied Alma, gravely ; 
“T’ll have to keep right on.” 





STILL-HUNTING GROUSE ON SNOW. 


RY JAMES R. BENTON, 


caught the last whirling flake of 

the first snowstorm of the season, 

just the very morning for a still- 
hunt after ruffed grouse. The tracks 
in the new fallen snow will betray the 
whereabouts of the game, for all sign 
must needs be fresh and every trail 
upon the fair white surface as readable 
as printed page. 

Plod up the hillside, to the shadowy 
woods beyond. How the snow, clinging 
to the twigs and branches, muffles the 
woods. The clear frosty ring of later 


T's gray December dawn had 


autumn is gone. The sound of your 
voice is caught before it goes fifty paces. 
The report of your gun is choked in the 
echoeless silence. You fall musing 
mayhap, on the beauty and weirdness 
of it all, when a handful of snow, slip- 
ping down your neck from some well- 
freighted, carelessly shaken twig, drives 
all the “ weirdness ” out of your mind. 
But these hard wood saplings do not 
afford sufficient shelter for our game, 
this kind of weather, so we will visit a 
well-known place, where a number of 
short, bushy hemlocks clustered in little 
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family groups, make a relieving spot of 
color amidst the surrounding white. 
How the ruffed grouse love these 
sheltering hemlocks. There they find 
protection from summer’s heat, autumn’s 
rains, and winter’s snow. What cozy 
nooks to hide in, beneath the fragrant 
branches. Only the finest snow sifts 
through, leaving bare spots where the 
dry needles make the most comfortable 
of dusting places. The fox knows the 
secrets of the hemlocks too. Push 
through the thickest of the clumps, and 
you will find the sly fellow’s foot-prints, 
with here and there a few wing marks 
in the snow, where some wary old bird 
hassprung up beforehim. Orperhapsa 
few scattering feathers tell a sadder tale. 
But look! see that sharp, decided 
track in the snow. No barnyard fowl 
ever left as clean-cut an autograph as 
that—how free, and wild, and independ- 
ent. Init you can see the hardy Viking 
spirit of the true child of the North, the 
bird of the mountain, and evergreen 
forest. This fellow was apparently out 
for a breakfast ; here he nipped a birch 
bud, here the scarlet twinkle of a winter- 
green berry caught his eye. His tracks 


lead to that clump just beyond the 
brook, possibly he has two or three 
friends there with him. You go this side, 
I'll gothat, Twit—twit ! whir—whir—! 
How the loose snow flies, there he goes! 


Quick! see the feathers! He madea 
bold attempt, but the old Parker was 
too true for him. There goes another! 
he’s too far away! How his clean, 
brown form shoots along, as he makes 
for the old hemlock grove on the hill- 
top. We may find him there later. 

Now we splash up this brook between 
the hemlock clusters. The ruffed 
grouse, like many that hunt him, seems 
fond of a place whence he has not far 
to go for a drink. Careful! There is 
a likely looking spot, behind that de- 
cayed knotty log, half-hidden ’mid the 
small evergreens. Buzz! Never mind 
if you can’t see him! shoot through the 
bushes anyway. Always take every 
chance. Missedhim? what of that ? The 
man that never misses a ruffed grouse, 
is one that never shoots before witnesses. 

And now we follow the birds that 
have escaped, up the slope to yonder 
hill-top, where a grove of giant hemlocks 
have murmured to one another, in far- 
away voices, through generations— 
shrieking and cracking with the tem- 


tion. 
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pest, moaning with the autumn wind, 
or mingling their whisper with the 
insects’ hum on summer evenings. But 
here we are among them. Quite a 
climb. It isn’t such a cold day after all. 
Now watch closely the lower limbs and 
stubs of the large trees. Oh, you thought 
that was an upright knot until it skim- 
med away? Never mind! he'll tree 
again. There he goes! you'd have hit 
him that time, if he hadn’t put that big 
tree between you? Probably, but that 
is a frequent trick of his. His grouse 
instinct seems to tell him that the op- 
posite side of a tree is the safer, another 
lesson he has likely learned from human 
example. Look up in that shaggy, old 
hemlock, fifty yards away! Third limb 
up, close to the trunk. Half-screened 
from view by that small twig, there he 
sits, straight and immovable, as though 
apart of the branch. Softly! that im- 
movable appearance changes, at slight- 
est notice, to the most exaggerated mo- 
Well done! That was a shot to 
be proud of. The flight of a ruffed 
grouse, as he hums from a high limb 
and darts down a hillside, is about the 
best example of unexampled celerity to 
be cited. 

But now we come to a steep-sided 
ravine, where a small but swift brook 
dashes along between two high wooded 
ridges. My companion plunges into 
the thick undergrowth, along the top of 
the ridge, while I follow a sort of wood- 
path that winds along the bank of the 
stream. Wood-life is always thickest 
near the springs and streams. To-day 
the new fallen snow is a sheet whereon 
the various acts and deeds of the 
prowlers of the night and early morning 
are most plainly recorded. Who would 
have thought the old woods contained so 
great a variety of winter residents. 
When did you ever see one of those 
wood-mice, whose tracks are stitched 
across the snow in every direction? But 
for this mark of their existence you 
would never know you had such neigh- 
bors. Reynard knows them, however. 
His carefully-made footprints yonder 
indicate the deep interest he takes in 
their welfare, possibly he also had an 
eye on that series of incipient isosceles 
triangles, that some little gray rabbit 
left behind him in the snow. Ah! 
there is the place where two or 
three old crows came down to get 
a drink, remarked concerning the 
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chances of a severe winter, and then 
took a view of the landscape, from 
the dead top of that maple on the 
hill yonder, in order to see if their 
presence was required at the inquest of 
some defunct cow, or other unburied 
victim of age or circumstance. But my 
mind is suddenly diverted from this 
fascinating sort of “track inspecting,” 
by the report of my companion’s gun 
high up on the ridge. If he missed his 
bird there is a chance it may come this 
way—there—one hundred feet in air— 
wings set—feathers compressed, appar- 
ently to make as small a mark of itself 
as possible, shooting across the ravine 
like a bullet. Well! here goes for luck. 
Fifteen feet ahead is not an inch too 
much. Hurrah! that brought him. 
His speed was such that he drops half 
way up the opposite hill, while a hand- 
ful of fine feathers drifting down through 
the fading light show how hard he was 
hit. A hit like that makes up for 
twenty misses. What sportsman knows 
not the wild joyous thrill that follows 
such aclean shot! A minute before you 
were tired, your feet seemed bound to 
stumble against every root and stub in 


THE LAST RIDE 
BY GRACE 


T was on one of 
those unusual- 
ly mild sunny 
mornings 

which came at 
the end of the 
year, that we 
stood on the door- 
step and deliber- 
ated as to how 
we should spend 
our holiday. 

“Shall we go to 
the matinée ?” suggested the better-half. 

“Not much ; too nice outdoors.” 
“Say, let’s go for a good long country 
ride.” 

“Ah !” (the little woman’s face bright- 
ened like a spring sunfise) “just the 
thing! I believe we shall wheel right 
through Christmas this year, eh?” 


a 
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the woods, you began to think hunting 
was losing its interest, you didn’t see 
just what you came to-day for anyway. 
Then the whir—the successful shot, and 
your muscles are springs, your feet 
scarce touch the ground; your triumph 
breaks forth in a shout. Could the 
philosophers but grasp and make tangi- 
ble this passing thrill, they need seek 
no further for the elixir of life. This 
exultation of a moment made enduring 
through an eternity of time must be the 
ecstatic existence the Red Man’s imagin- 
ation pictures to him in his visions of 
the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

But as I scramble up the hillside and 
pick up my victim (acock grouse whose 
long glossy ruffs and goodly proportions 
proclaim him an old inhabitant of the 
cover) the last rays of the setting sun 
fade away, and the gray chill of the 
winter twilight brings our hunt to a 
close. The farmhouse windows begin 
to twinkle across the snow, and, as with 
game bags far more comfortably filled 
than our stomachs, we tramp homeward, 
from some dark corner of the woods 
behind us a weird-voiced owl “does to 
the moon complain.” 


OF THE SEASON. 


E. DENISON. 


A merry duetto of laughter responded 
to the impossible beautitude of the 
thought, as we, he and I, raced up stairs 
for broad-soled shoes, cycling costume, 
etc., and in less time than it seems pos- 
sible, were standing on the boulevard 
beside our wheels, dusting, oiling, tight- 
ening, testing, pulling and pushing, as 
is the fashion among wheelmen and 
women, preparatory to a long country 
excursion. 

Two leaves dangled dejectedly on the 
bare maple tree, the brown boulevard 
was swept clean for winter, the air was 
faintly cooled with a suggestion of com- 
ing frigidity, the sun—all far a-south— 
shone gallantly, bird-notes were silent, 
summer joy was done, but the smooth 
hard road stretched out enticingly, 
and the dear wheels glinted smiles 
from every nickel-plated nut and bar. 
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We laughed and larked as we strapped 
the compact lunch-boxes on the lug- 
gage-carriers and rolled up the coats 
atop. The exercise we loved flushed 
our cheeks and lighted our eyes in 
anticipation. It was a heavenly cycling 
morning. 

“Not too much wind,” I sigh con- 
tentedly, springing to the saddle and 
skimming down the road. “Wecan go 
twenty miles out, anyway, can’t we?” 

A grunt was my answer, for the 
other mouth was stopped with a 
cigar, and the hands were busy with 
match-safe and handle-bar. But one 
doesn’t resent grunts, or even silence, 
on the road, so we wheeled amicably 
along, quaffing deep draughts of the 
fresh lake air, and carelessly taking on 
another coat of sun and wind paint 
against the days of “chaps” and frost- 
bites. A mile west, then south by 
gentle slopes, the road winds down 
nearer the broad blue lake, where be- 
lated sailing vessels are hurrying to 
winter quarters, and the last propellor 
leaves its trail of smoke on the horizon. 
We take our way along the lake shore 
and turn west again, where the beach 
stretches rough and gravelly, but we 
cyclists know of a narrow foot-path on 
the roadside where we go, not abreast, 
but in Indian file, my view of the out- 
stretching country fields being obscured 
by the leader’s broad blue serge back. 
Gingerly across the railroad track, and 
over the massive bridge, through the 
first outlying village, up a saucy little 
hill, down the far side, with feet tucked 
up, pedals whirling and faces alight with 
that joy of motion which none but the 
cyclist fully realizes, and which comes 
into one’s life as one coasts down a 
rather steep hillside on the wings of the 
silent steed. 

“Hallo! <A nutting party; shall we 
dismount?” The leader is a lazy soul, 
and answers the query by a halt. Off 
hops the better-half, and over ditch and 
fence we go to interview a dozen street 
Arabs, who are holding a modernized 
Druidical seance under a leafless and 
ghostly oak. As they resent the incur- 
sion, and refuse to be chummy, we re- 
mount and proceed westward, followed 
by disrespectful and jeering com- 
ments from the gam.'n, who insult us 
from the top of the snake fence. The 
leader smokes on philosophically, and 
I get after him as speedily as I may, 
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my indignation standing me in good 
stead as an additional spur to my pedal 
action. 

Round a curve, close alongside the 
railroad, we get abreast of a train and 
wildly essay a race ; the fireman cheers 
us, the passengers laugh behind the 
windows as with arush and aroar the 
“devil horse” forges ahead. On and on 
we fly, down a rutty lane, where I go 
squeaking for fear of a spill, and bring 
down reproach upon me from the leader; 
up a cruel hill that nearly overcomes 
my breath and my mettle, and then for 
the most magnificent coast of the ride! 
The city lies at our feet, with an arm of 
the blue lake folded about its hud- 
dled houses ; a haze of many chimneys’ 
black breath hangs over it; but still it 
is fair to look at as we skim down that 
long hillside. “ What a grand view you 
get from here,” I call back to my com- 
panion with enthusiasm, just as my 
wheel, unbraked, wild as myself with 
the rapture of our flight, veers a trifle, 
strikes a stubborn stone, and with an 
inebriate stagger and lurch, shoots me 
over bush and bramble into the modest 
seclusion of a deep culvert. “From 
there?” jeeringly replies the leader, as 
he flashes past me—wretch that he is! 
But Icannot blame him. Nothing short 
of a broken bone would make me stop 
were [in his blissful shoes, and who ever 
broke bones by perching in the middle 
of a bramble? I crawl out, a little 
lamely, struggle up and right the sprawl- 
ing wheel, examine it solicitously, and, 
full of joy to find it intact, save for a 
dusty and scraped mud-guard, I mount 
circumspectly, and with cautious brake 
and sobered mien follow the leader,who 
is consumed with delight at my down- 
fall. I pass him silently as he guffaws, 
while his wheel wobbles in sympathetic 
mirth ; I am bruised and tousled and 
cross, but Iam game, and for a mile or 
two there is a distance of fifty yards 
road-measure and fifty leagues heart 
measure between myself and my lord 
and master ! 

Then I hear a cry, “ Hallo, don’t keep 
up that pace, old girl ; I’m played out.” 
This artful remark is eminently sooth- 
ing, but for another half-mile I keep on, 
then suddenly dismount and announce 
luncheon. The leader looks at me rather 
sheepishly and says, sotto voce, as he 
tests my wheel and presses a dent out 
of the mud-guard, “You're a goer; I 
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timed you that mile and a half.” My 
heart is won by his open strategy. 
“How much?” I ask, unstrapping the 
lunch. “By Jove, but you've bent your 
off pedal. Hand me a wrench, will 
you ?” he exclaims, cleverly evading the 
exposure of his undoubted mendacity. 

We lunch off chicken and ham sand- 
wiches, and somewhere from those bun- 
dles of “ coat ” appear two wee bottles of 
ale, while a pair of telescope cups report 
themselves from the tool-cases behind 
the saddles. 

Good folk come from an adjacent 
farm-house and dicker with us fora sup- 
ply of winter potatoes, and offer us 
snow-apples and a rest by the hearth- 
fire. We accept the offer and consume 
valuable quarter-hours answering their 
questions anent the wheel, and expati- 
ating to their unbelieving ears on the 
joys to be derived therefrom — valuable 
quarter hours, since the sky becomes 
overclouded as they fly, the wind has 
risen ominously, and as I hurry forth to 
my leader’s impatient summons, there 
falls on my forehead a flake of snow! 

“You’s’ll never make home on them 
things,” remarks the farmer in the most 
lugubrious tone. ‘“ Better stack ’em in 
the barn, and Ill hitch up and take you’s 
and the taters to town together !” 

It was common sense, no doubt, but 
his contemptuous disposal of our hearts’ 
treasures, and the prospect of sharing a 
lumber wagon with twenty bushels of 
“taters,” roused the joint pride and ob- 
stinacy of the firm. “Oh, one flake 
isn’t a snow-storm,” and, “Come, let’s 
make astart ; don’t forget the potatoes !” 
were our independent replies, as away 
in the teeth of the north wind we push- 
ed, half doubting, half determined, and 
were very soon out of sight. 

The dainty stars, hexagons and dia- 
monds, sailed down upon us as we 
bent to our work; the wind and the 
waves whispered “Speed! Speed!” the 
pine trees shook disapproving fingers at 
our daring, and the smoke from the 
leader’s cigar blew straight across my 
face as I pedaled steadily up that long 
hill, down the north side, one hand on 
the handle-bar, the other on my knee 
to curb the soaring impulse of my wind- 
buffeted skirt, past the Druid oak—Ah! 
how soon it gets dark ! the sky is woolly 
with thickening flakes; they hang on 
the leader’s mustache and creep down 
the better-half’s neck, as she bends al- 
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most double over her handle-bars. My! 
what a gust—it nearly blew me over! 
and a wagon load of section laborers 
shout some well-meant but aggravat- 
ing invitations to get up in their wagon, 
wheel and all. Never! so long as the 
leader rides nonchalantly on before. 
But we do not emulate the pace of the 
forenoon, as the snow clings to the rub- 
ber of our pneumatic tires and the last 
daylight fades. Past the station, where 
a wide-eyed engine stands panting in 
seeming sympathy with our hard work, 
through the village, where we nearly 
upset an old crone in the blinding snow 
flurries, and where our ears tingle with 
the reproach of her sharp and spicy 
periods ; down by the water’s edge, where 
our wheels slue and swing through the 
treacherous pebbles, for we dare not 
risk the narrow by-path in the dark. 
Another hill, a faint whimper from 
me, an answering growl from the leader 


—ahalt. “Ican’t wheel up!” “ Well, 
you’d better walk. Give me your 
wheel!” A broken-kneed sprawl and 


stagger up a hill, seemingly seventeen 
miles in length, a stiff remount, with 
assistance ignominious and inevitable, a 
spurt down (by faith, not by sight), and 
then a long level struggle with the clog- 
ging, caving, deepening snow; a chill 
of pouring perspiration, a sniffing of 
noses, dead silence, ever increasing effort 
and ever decreasing speed. 

Presently, a muffled word of encour- 
agement. “Only a mile more, old girl; 
can you do it?” but I dare not waste 
breath in answer—only bend a trifle 
lower and struggle on. The wheel wob- 
bles now and then ; I wobble ; my back 
is bent so that I shall never be straight 
again; the road seems td wave and un- 
dulate ; it looks red; it looks green; 
peacock feathers are growing all over 
it. I am fairly steaming in a Turkish 
bath in the open air. Howthirsty Iam! 
Oh, how parched, and tired, and sleepy, 
and hot and cold. My feet lag—stop. 
Ah-h-h—down I go, prone on the boule- 
vard and the wheel alongside. “ Hallo, 
that’s a fine way to dismount,” says the 
leader, jeeringly, his voice sounding thin 
and far away. “Come, run in and take 
your damp things off! Come, get up, 
old girl! Here, Bridget, run! Your 
mistress has fainted!” I summon all 
my strength to murmur defiantly, but 
drunkenly, “ No—I—haven’t;” but I 
never was so near it in my life! 
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swift is a daily commonplace; yet 
none but the accustomed specta- 
tor at athletic meetings realizes 
how literally the words may be taken. 
The unaccustomed observer says to his 
favorite: “Run hard, old fellow, and 
you'll win !” and immediately fixes his 
attention on the man who takes the lead. 
Yet, a little observation will convince 
him that the pacemaker very often 
drops from view at the finish; so that 
after a while he will be found shouting 
confidently to a friend whois plodding 
along in third or fourth place. As his 
observation of races increases he will be 
likely to assume that because an athlete 
lags at the start, he will prove strong 
at the finish; yet this view is as false 
as the first. In point of fact, every 
variety of foot-races— sprints, hurdle 
races, middle-distance, and distance runs 
has a character of its own that re- 
quires close study; and every athlete, 
moreover, has a distinct variety of 
power that he must understand thor- 
oughly to attain his full measure of suc- 
cess. If he misjudges either the kind 
of race he is running, or his ability, the 
prize will usually not be to the strong. 
In the sprints it is almost always true 
that if a man runs hard enough he will 
win. In other words, from the crack of 
the pistol—more than one famous 
starter has trained himself to bound 
forth at the first click of the trigger—to 
the last stride at the tape, every move- 
ment must be made with the utmost 
possible exertion. Anyone who has 
photographed sprinters in motion will 
testify to this, for there is scarcely a 
man who does not rival a tragic masque 
in the contortions of his features. A 
curious illustration of the effort required 
of a first-rate sprinter may be had in a 
story, often told, of a professional who 
struggled so hard to save himself from 
unexpected defeat, that he fell in a 
faint after running only two hundred 
yards, and never quite recovered from 
the effects of his race. Such an acci- 
dent would, of course, be impossible 
where men are trained with adequate 
care, as in colleges and athletic clubs, 
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for an athlete in perfect condition is 
proof against injury of this kind; and 
moreover, there is not one man in a thou- 
sand whose courage is equal to such ex- 
treme exertion. But the accident will 
serve to show that fierce and unremit- 
ting effort is required of a sprinter. 

This, however, must be taken only as 
a rule-of-thumb. Probably no man 
ever ran who had not some special dis- 
tance at which he was relatively best, 
so that, in races beyond this distance, 
he would be forced to husband his 
strength for the finish. For instance, 
E. B. Bloss and H. T. Harding are un- 
equaled for all distances up to sixty 
yards, but for all races over a hun- 
dred yards are third or fourth-rate men; 
and Bloss, who holds the world’s indoor 
records up to fifty yards, is not only in- 
ferior to Harding at a hundred yards, 
but has been beaten in this event by 
more than one nameless sprinter. Con- 
sequently, in a hundred yard dash Bloss 
might save his strength for the 
last twenty yards precisely as a mile 
runner would do for the last quarter. 

A similar instance of not infrequent 
occurrence, is that of _ sprinters 
who find that though they are easily 
beaten at a hundred or two-twenty 
yard dash, they are first-rate men for 
some intermediate distance. W. L. 
Thompson, Captain of the Harvard team 
of 1893, has, in practice, run one hun- 
dred and fifty yards in fifteen seconds, 
but has never beaten 10 2-5 seconds 
for the short dash, or 22 3-5 seconds for 
the long dash. In other words, a sec- 
ond-rate man at the regular distances 
may do even time in his special dis- 
tance. If, now, such a man ran at full 
tilt throughout a fast race, he would 
be behind at a hundred yards, lead at 
his special distance, and fall behind near 
the finish. His best tactics would prob- 
ably be to start and finish hard, but to 
run slightly within himself elsewhere. 

A curious problem in sprinting is pre- 
sented by the famous races between 
H. S. Brooks, Jr., the champion Yale 
sprinter of ten years back, and Wendell 
Baker, of Harvard. Brooks had beaten 
Lon. E. Myers—probably the greatest 

















runner the world has ever seen—in the 
two-twenty yard dash, passing him near 
the tape; and in consequence was re- 
puted a mighty finisher. At the Inter- 
collegiate Championship of 1884 he won 
the short dash from Baker; and it was 
confidently expected that his staying 
power would make the long dasha walk 
over. As it happened, however, Baker 
passed him at the finish, precisely as he 
had previously passed Myers. The so- 
lution of the problem here presented 
appeared two years later, when Baker 
ran a quarter of a mile in 473%4s., estab- 
lishing the present world’s record. As 
Brooks’ best time for the quarter was 
501-5s., his staying power was manifest- 
ly less ; and accordingly, though he was 
probably the better man for a hundred 
yards, his chance of beating Baker in 
the long dash was practically zd. 
Against nine men out of ten in this 
event Brooks was a wonderfully strong 
finisher ; but probably no man ever ran 
stronger at the tape than Baker. 

In both high and low hurdle races the 
same general rules hold; but there 
are here many other important consid- 
erations. The strength must often be 
husbanded for the finish, but no burst 
of speed will compensate for awkward- 
ness in “taking” the hurdles; and the 
strongest possible finish will fail of due 
effect if each leap and stride is not 
measured exactly. If, for instance, the 
hurdler permits his forward foot to 
strike the bar, he will almost inevitably 
be thrown out of his stride, which is the 
greatest calamity that can happen, short 
of afall. Moreover, if he leaps too high 
over the bar, his speed is instantly 
checked, and the difficulty of gliding 
into the sprinting step when he alights 
is increased. An expert hurdler skims 
the sticks so narrowly that the instep of 
his rear foot ticks each bar. When F. 
C. Puffer, of the New Jersey Athletic 
Club, made his phenomenal record of 
15 2-5s. at the American Champion- 
ship of 1892, there was a strong breeze 
behind him, and the slight jar his instep 
gave the hurdles was enough to over- 
turn almost every one of them. 

But ease and economy in leaping are 
not more essentfal than accuracy in 
measuring the stride; and the improve- 
ment in hurdle records during the past 
decade is largely due to careful atten- 
tion to striding. In the high hurdle 
races every man must cover the ten 
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yards between the hurdles in three 
strides and a leap. In the low hurdle 
races there are twenty yards between 
the flights, so that the hurdler has more 
liberty to use his natural stride. A man 
with a long stride will cover the dis- 
tance in seven steps, and thus gain the 
advantage of taking all the hurdles from 
the same leg. G. R. Fearing, Jr., who 
won the event in 25 2-5s. at the Intercol- 
legiates of 1892, used this style without 
difficulty. A man with a short stride 
has to take eight steps, and, moreover, 
buck the hurdles alternately from right 
and left leg. Many hurdlers are able to 
start a race with a seven-stride style, 
but, in order to be sure and strong at 
the finish, fall into the eight-stride style 
during the race. J. P. Lee, who made 
the present world’s record of 24 4-5s., 
regularly changed his style after the 
fifth hurdle. Such a change as this, of 
course, is by no means easy to effect, 
and should be practiced constantly at 
whatever point in a race the hurdler 
finds on the whole best suited to his in- 
dividual powers. At the Intercollegiate 
Championship of 1893, W. F. Garcelon 
undertook to drop into an eight-stride 
style over the last hurdle, and at the 
same time to look back to see how near 
his opponents were. This proved one 
of several misfortunes that lost Harvard 
the championship. Garcelon was passed 
by an inferior hurdler from Yale. 

In the middle-distance and distance 
runs the various plans in racing fre- 
quently amount to strategy ; so that the 
chief satisfaction in winning is often the 
consciousness of having outgeneraled a 
rival, and the bitterest pang of defeat is 
the sense of being outwitted. 

In all events above the long dash it is 
manifestly impossible to run at a maxi- 
mum speed that shall be uniform at all 
points. If a contestant continue from 
the first at top speed, there will inevit- 
ably come atime when further effort is 
impossible ; and he will meet a fate simi- 
lar to that of the professional sprinter 
who ran himself out in two hundred 
yards. If, on the other hand, he strikes 
an easy pace and holds it till the last 
score or so of yards, he will be unable, 
even if he could command the speed of 
the fastest sprinter, to make up the time 
he has lost. The ideal method, theo- 
retically, is to strike the fastest pace 
it is possible to maintain for the given 
distance. Thus a runner whose best 
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possible time is 55 seconds for a quarter- 
mile, could attain this only by run- 
ning both furlongs in 27% seconds. In 
practice a slight alteration would have 
to be made in these figures. It is ad- 
vantageous torun the first furlong a sec- 
ond or so faster than the last. Thus the 
times would be 27 seconds and 28 sec- 
onds, respectively, for the furlongs. A 
greater difference than this should sel- 
dom be made. It may be stated as a 
rule-of-thumb, therefore, other things 
being equal, to strike the greatest aver- 
age speed and hold it to the finish. 
Still, other things are not always 
equal. Let us suppose, for instance, a 
quarter-mile race between two men, Y., 
who is a good sprinter, and can run a 
quarter in 55 seconds, and P., who is a 
good distance runner, and can doa quar- 
ter in 54 seconds. If each strikes his 
maximum average speed, or something 
near it, and holds the pace to the finish, 
P. will inevitably win. How, then, is Y. 
to beat him? The trick is very simple, 
if only P. can be caught off his guard. 
At the start the sprinter Y. will play 
‘possum, and lag behind. This, togeth- 
er with conscious superiority, will breed 
over-confidence in P., who will thus be 
beguiled into running at a rate consid- 
erably lower than his maximum aver- 
age. Y.will continue to lag until the 
last twenty yards or so. Here he will 
gather all his energy and be sprinting 
for the tape before P. knows what is 
up; and P. will suddenly discover that, 
struggle hard as he can, his sturdy dis- 
tance-running legs will not move so fast 
as Y.’s supple sprinting pins. Y. will 
cross the tape exhausted in about 56 sec- 
onds, while P. will lumber in hale and 
hearty some yards behind. This is the 
trick of out-sprinting a man at the finish. 
Tactics of this order were attempted 
by Yale at the Yale-Harvard games of 
1893. The Yale half-mile runner had a 
record of two minutes, and, as he had 
run 100 yards in 10 4-5 seconds, he was 
confident of out-sprinting the Harvard 
men. Accordingly a Yale novice was 
sent ahead to make the pace as slow as 
possible. The quarter was run in 64 
seconds instead of the proper 58, and 
this rate was continued through the 
third furlong, much to the satisfaction 
of the men from Yale. Here, however, 
it was discovered that the Harvard run- 
ners had on their sprinting shoes, for 
they dashed in to the finish in one-two- 
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three order, while the Yale man fin- 
ished, quite fresh, in fourth place. This 
unforeseen result was due to a factor 
which the Yale runner had apparently 
neglected. During the previous three 
years he had trained for and won the 
distance championship of his college, 
so that his muscles were much stif- 
fened. Meanwhile the Harvard men 
had practiced sprinting. The time in 
this race was 2m. 3 3-5s., whichis slow 
enough, considering that two of the Har- 
vard men as well as the Yale man were 
capable of doing two minutes even. The 
noticeable point is that if the Harvard 
runners had not willingly consented to 
the slow pace set by Yale, one of the 
three places must have gone to the blue. 

It was by a similar calculation that 
Downs won his famous victory over 
Dohm in a 600-yard race. Downs had 
begun running at Exeter as a distance 
man. Inthe Intercollegiates of 1888 he 
won a trial heat in the half-mile, and in 
1889 he won the half. Dohm, on the 
contrary, began at the shorter distances, 
winning a trial heat in the quarter in 
1888, and the finals the following year. 
Thus in 1889 Downs won the half, and 
Dohm won the quarter. Moreover, 
Downs was beaten by Dohm in the 
quarter before winning the half; so 
that Dohm would be justified by facts 
in thinking himself the better sprinter. 
Accordingly, when it came to the match 
race, Dohm calculated that if he could 
hold his man for 500 yards he could 
outsprint him at the finish. One factor, 
however, was wanting to his calcula- 
tion. It was Downs’ unfailing custom 
to judge how his opponent would run, 
and then take the opposite tack. Ac- 
cordingly, while Dohm was training for 
endurance, Downs was training for 
speed. So fleet did he become that he 
repeatedly ran 100 yards in practice 
in less than 1o 1-5 seconds. On the 
day of the race Dohm had no diffi- 
culty in holding his man for five 
hundred yards; but when it came 
to the spurt he found that his efforts 
were useless, for the sprinting shoes 
were on the other man’s feet. Thetime 
announced in this race was 1m. 11 2-55., 
which equals Myers’ world’s record ; but 
it is still maintained by several of the 
officials that the race was faster. In 
the following year Downs won the quar- 
ter at the Intercollegiates, and was sec- 
ondto Dohm in the half. Thus these 
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two men exactly changed places. In 
the quarter Downs subsequently beat 
Wendell Baker’s record ; though, like 
the record in the 600 yards run, it 
has never been allowed except by the 
New York Athletic Club. In the half 
Dohm ran within a twentieth of a sec- 
ond of the world’s record, and, except for 
a stroke of extreme ill-luck, he would 
doubtless at present hold the record at 
1m. 54 1-58. It wasa handicap race, and 
after working through the mass of the 
field, he was pocketed near the finish by 
two limit men. For twenty yards he 
was forced to clip every stride, and he 
broke through at last only about fifteen 
inches short of the world’s record. How 
much of this change in the favorite dis- 
tances of the two runners was due to 
Downs's tactics in the match race it is 
impossible to say. Yet one thing is cer- 
tain: a shrewd head and a knack of 
profiting by experience are as necessary 
to the runner as strength and speed. 
To outsprint a man in middle dis- 
tance runs it is not always necessary to 
have the more supple pair of legs. Ad- 
vantage may be taken of psychological 
as well as physiological facts. In a re- 
cent article on Starting it was ex- 
plained how the time required for men- 
tal reactions varies not only in different 
men, but, under different circumstances, 
in the same man. Now it is well known 
that the fatigue toward the end of a 
hard run is more largely neural than 
muscular. Consequently, as the athlete 
becomes tired, his mental reactions are 
performed more slowly. In the com- 
mon phrase, he gets too tired to think. 
Suppose, now, that two runners of near- 
ly equal power are about to swing into 
the straight-away at the end of a hard 
race. If the inferior man immediately 
spurts ahead, the other will have fully 
seventy yards in which to gather up 
the tag ends of his vitality and regain 
the lead. The better plan is not to dis- 
turb the leader’s confidence till the last 
few yards, and to spend the interim in 
nerving up for the final effort. The 
spurt long prepared for will come of a 
sudden. The leader will be caught off 
his guard, his tired nerves will refuse to 
respond on the instant to his bidding, so 
that by the time he has gathered him- 
self together for the supreme effort, the 
inferior man will have won the race. 
The converse of the trick of out- 
sprinting a man occurs when a runner 
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is enticed into too fast a pace at the 
start. An inexperienced contestant, es- 
pecially if he has the racing instinct 
strong, will usually follow close behind 
the leader, and if the leader happens 
to be a decoy sent out in the interests 
of his enemy, he will thus waste his 
strength, while the enemy is running a 
properly judged race. He is then, as 
the phrase goes, drawn out at the start. 
At the Intercollegiate games of 1891, A. 
M. White, of Harvard, played this trick 
upon himself. Heran the quarter in 57 
seconds, and it very unluckily occurred 
to him that if he could run the next 
quarter ina minute the Intercollegiate 
record would be his. For three hundred 
yards, he was rods ahead of the pack, 
but was passed just before the finish by 
three men who were only running to 
win. W.B. Wright, of Yale, won the 
race in im. 59 1-5s., which, next to 
Dohm’s record of 1m. 57 1-5s., is the 
fastest half ever run at the Intercol- 
legiates. In the following year, how- 
ever, the whirligig of time brought 
about its revenges for Harvard. The 
Yale team laid a plot to make the 
Harvard mile runners run as White had 
run the year before. An unknown 
wearer of the blue galloped about the 
track in fifty-eight seconds, and did the 
half in two minutes and eight seconds. 
But the Harvard runners refused to be 
drawn out, and were for a long time al- 
most halfalap behind. In the last hun- 
dred and fifty yards, however, three of 
them passed the pacemaker, winning all 
eight points in the event. If they had 
allowed themselves to follow the decoy 
pacemaker it is probable that all three 
would have been beaten. 

For races of a mile and upward the 
tactics are, roughly speaking, the same 
as for a quarter and a half, with perhaps 
asingleexception. It is sometimes pos- 
sible by playing a game of bluff to 
break the heart of a competitor. If, 
for instance, in a five-mile run a good 
man finds that a rival has gained a lap, 
and is apparently as fresh as ever, he is 
not unlikely to quit the track, or at least 
to run on without hope of winning. In 
the latter case, when he wakes up to- 
ward the finish to find that his rival is 
weakening decidedly it is usually too 
late to make up for lost time, and the 
inferior man wins. Such tactics, how- 
ever, are extremely venturesome, and are 
more than likely to prove a boomerang 
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for the strategist. They are used only 
by such men as prefer poker to athletics. 

Indeed, interesting as are the many 
tricks by which a clever man will man- 
age to beat his betters, there is great 
danger of laying too much stress on 
them. The old adage about the best 
laid plans might be altered (with regard 
to men at least) by saying that the more 
finely spun the plan the more likely it 
is togang aglee. If, for instance, Dohm 
had reasoned it out, as he might easily 
have done, that Downs would prepare a 
countercheck to his sprinting power, he 
would doubtless have sprinted harder 
than ever. This somersault of strategy 
would have landed Dohm on his feet ; 
but the mind refuses to go through the 
mazes of ratiocination by which Downs 
could anticipate this, or tosurmise what 
his countercheck would be. 

The trouble with all this sort of thing 
is that it is not sport; and with a ner- 
vous, intellectual folk like ourselves, the 
great danger on track and field lies in 
the substitution of delightfully clever 
tactics for genuine fun and mirth, of 
hard brain work for courage and for- 
titude. The man who gets most re- 
creation is the man who most enjoys 
the green grass and sunlight of the 
athletic field, the stimulus of moderate 
and wholesome exercise, and the deli- 
cious chill of the shower, followed by 
the no less delicious warmth of the rub- 
down. Nor should one forget the out-of- 
door friendships that spring from ath- 
letic rivalry and comradeship. And 
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when it comes to the flagellation of the 
race—the hard penance for the pleas- 
ures of training—the ultimate test of 
character is not that one man should 
outwit another, though this may be part 
of it, but that when the reputation of 
friends and college hangs in the scale, 
no ordinary personal consideration 
should have weight. The man who 
does excellently in practice and fails 
completely when it comes to an impor- 
tant race is known to every athletic 
team ; but for the praise of athletic 
manhood be it ‘said, that that man is 
commoner who takes fire in competi- 
tion and outdoes himself. It is not, per- 
haps, necessary that a runner should 
labor so hard asto faint at the finish, nor 
is this always physically possible. Yet 
one cannot help admiring the spirit 
which makes this the ideal of the ath- 
lete. There were once two rival run- 
ners, so the tradition goes, who had met 
in many a hard-fought race. When it 
came to the deciding contest the weak- 


-er of the two won, though he fell across 


the tape. The stronger finished with 
ease, and seeing that the other had 
fallen, ran back and, carrying his friend 
to his mattress in the gymnasium, 
brought him to consciousness. As the 
victor opened his eyes he saw his friend 
attending, and said, bewildered: “I 
dreamed that I had won the race.” 
And the athlete whose courage had 
been too weak to master him, was over- 
come by these words and sank at the 
side of his friend. 


THE FOREIGN GIRL. 


BY ANNA M. WILLIAMS, 


ER gown is made by Felix, 
Her chapeau by Roussé ; 


Her suedes of tan and point-lace fan, 


Are from the Bon Marché, 
She skims the Anglo-Saxon, 


Derivatives by Trench. 


At german or cotillion, 
She never takes an ice; 
Indulges only in frappés 


:; When out upon the Mall, 
(We call it Centrai Park,) 
She rides a nobby English cob, 
In front of sti¥ old Mark. 


At table d’hote all cater, 
To her gastronomic taste ; 
The menu (hieroglyphic’ s art =| 
In foreign lingo’s graced. 
Vienna serves her rolls, 
Madeira yields its wines— 





Figs and dates from foreign States, 
And grapes from Tuscan vines. 


And punctures it with French; 
Affects the works of Moliere, and 


Because they’re irés gcod—nice. 


She chats of dear old Naples, 
Gondolas and guitars ; 
The mule-back rides—the Rigi’s height— 
The Vatican and Mars; 
The violets she gathered 
From Tasso’s lonely tomb ; 
The Lion of Lucerne, and bits 
Of keepsakes in her room. 


She hasa charming accent, 
A shrug that’s Frenchy, too— 

She dotes on ballades and rondeaux, 
And triolets, a few. 

But should you probe one query 
She ‘I] answer you, my man, 

With quite a saucy, injured air, 
“Why, I'm American!” 

















FROM SLOOP TO CUTTER IN AMERICA. 


BY CAPT, A. J, KENEALY.* 


pS ONG before yacht racing 
was thought of as 
a sport, the Amer- 
ican sloop was fam- 
.- ous. In 1783 asloop 
- of only forty tons 
sailed from Bos- 
ton, bound on a 
voyage to Canton, 
laden with a cargo 
of American gin- 
seng root. then, as now, highly esteemed 
by the Chinese as a medicine. Touch- 
ing at the Cape of Good Hope for 
provisions, her commander, Captain 
Hallett, found anumber of English ships 
homeward bound from Canton. The 
English captains, fearing the entering 
wedge of American rivalry in this en- 
terprise—for this was the first American 
vessel to engage in the trade—bought 
out Captain Hallett’s cargo of ginseng, 
giving him two pounds of fine tea for 
each pound of the root. This made it 
quite profitable for the Bostonian. But 
the little scheme by no means prevented 
our countrymen from seeking commerce 
in the Orient. 

Captain Stewart Dennis of Albany 
sailed in his eighty-four-ton sloop £+- 
periment on December 15, 1785, with a 
crew of seven men and two boys, bound 
to Canton. He returned with a cargo 
of tea, having made a good speculation 
of it. He could scarcely persuade the 
Chinese that he had made the long pass- 
age of 15,000 milesin such a cockleshell, 
and for years after he lived in the mem- 
ory of the Canton merchants as the 
“one-mast captain.” 

In September, 1787, the sloop Lady 
Washington, of ninety tons, Captain 
Robert Gay, sailed from Boston on a 
voyage round Cape Horn for the Pacific 
Coast, returning with a cargo of splen- 
did furs. A medal was struck to com- 
memorate this daring voyage, and one 
of them is still in existence in the State 
Department at Washington. 

In 1793, there were ninety sloops, 
averaging ninety tons each, in the pas- 





senger and freight trade between New 
York and Albany, the quickest passage 
on record of+*that time being sixteen 
hours from pier to pier, the distance 
being 160 miles-——a capital bit of sailing, 
by the by. ‘ 

The sloop, as a distinctively American 
vessel, probably arose from the mother 
country forbidding by law the colonists 
from building any other type of vessel. 
The little craft one sees plying up and 
down the noble Hudson, and making 
good weather in strong winds, are all 
that is left to remind us of what was once 
a great industry, but which was most 
effectually wiped out by the introduc- 
tion of steam. 

Schooners, too, the first of which rig 
was launched at Newburyport, Mass., 
were found to be handier and more 
economic than the large single-stickers, 
and they too had much to do with driv- 
ing the big American sloop from the 
face of the sea. 

I have given only a few instances of 
deep-water voyages performed by that 
able and representative craft, the Amer- 
ican sloop ; but these examples may not 
be amiss when read by yachtsmen and 
others who are accustomed to deride a 
vessel that has played a great part in 
the early history and development of 
this nation, and persistently claim to see 
no good in it. 

In writing of these sloops it should not 
be forgotten that the fast yacht Maria, 
a brief account of which is given in 
another chapter, was modeled after the 
old North River sloop Eliza Ann, This 
vessel was quite fast, and sailed with 
the squadron of the New York Yacht 
Club on its first cruise to Newport im- 
mediately after its organization in July, 
1844. Commodore Stevens had the 
kliza Ann hauled out, and Mr. Robert L. 
Stevens took her lines off. The sloop 
was owned and sailed by Captain Peter 
Van Erder. When the Marva first came 
out from the yard of Mr. William Capes 
of Hoboken, Commodore Stevens bet 
Captain Van Erder $500 that she would 


*A chapter from his forthcoming book, ‘‘The Yacht Races for the America’s Cup.”” (OUTING CO., LTD., 1894.) 
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beat the Eliza Ann. The skipper took 
the bet, the course to be from Hoboken 
to the Southwest Spit and back. 

Now the Marza had an enormous rig, 
and it was breezing pretty high at the 
start. Just as soon as she filled away, 
a strong puff smote her, and over she 
went till the lee coamings of her hatches 
were under water. Her mainsail came 
down by the run to save her, the hal- 
yards being let go ina hurry. Luckily 
she righted, and was towed to her dock 
by a Hoboken ferry-boat. She was 
made to stand up by the addition of 
more ballast, and the old skipper of the 
sloop was given his $500 forthwith, for 
Commodore Stevens was every inch a 
sportsman. 

After the J/aria had been put into 
racing trim, her owner used to enjoy 
taking a party of his friends down the 
bay to meet the incoming steamers— 
then nothing but scows. If there was 
any wind at all blowing he had no diffi- 
culty in sailing round them when going 
at full speed, to the humiliation of their 
commanders and the amazement of 
their passengers. 

Meanwhile, after the defeat of the 
Atalanta, in 1881, a great change came 
over the yachtsmen of this country. It 
was in 1876 that what is generally 
known as the “cutter craze ” first began 
to establish itself in these waters. The 
famous little cutter A7ztten, designed by 
John Harvey of Wivenhoe, England, and 
imported, had served as an introduction 
of the pronounced English type of rac- 
ing yacht. ‘The British designer was at 
that time hampered by a series of rules, 
the evolution of which it is not now nec- 
essary to give. As Mr. Hyslop, the 
measurer of the New York Yacht Club, 
has forcibly pointed out in OurTiNG, he 
found beam so dear that he took the 
smallest quantity of it that he could 
make do. Length he found cheap, and 
he took a lot of it. Depth he found had 
no price at all, and if he could maketwo 
or three feet of it do duty for one foot 
cut off the beam, he naturally took it. 
“ Having now reduced the width of his 
load water line to the narrowest limits 
to preserve the needed area within it 
and furnish a fulcrum of the needed 
strength to lift the heavy weight on his 
keel, he makes his ends somewhat fuller 
than he likes and leaves his middle body 
as nearly like a wall as he dares to, 
varying his work, as he appreciates, 
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respectively, the value of fine form or 
the need of stability and other quali- 
ties.” 

Thus the “plank on edge,” with its 
lead mine on the keel, flourished in 
Great Britain, and the British designers 
continued to turn out a great many 
yachts of this variety that were very 
fast, quite safe, and although prone to 
slinging the water about in dirty 
weather, were very creditable racing 
craft. Of course they were “tonnage 
cheaters ” of the most pronounced type, 
the logical result of imposing heavy 
penalties on beam. Although not a de- 
sirable class of vessel, they found admir- 
ers in this country, and their introduc- 
tion has been of incalculable benefit to 
the sport of yachting, as a compromise 
craft has arisen which, for cruising pur- 
poses, would seem hard to excel. The 
eraof the “sandbagger” is happily over, 
never again to return. Iam not going 
to be rash enough to assert that there 
was not any amount of the most excit- 
ing sport in racing a “sandbagger” or 
a “skimming dish,” but the boat was 
wrong on general principles, and it is a 
wonder how it managed to thrive among 
us for so long. 

The first departure from the regular 
American type was probably the /e¢re/, 
built by Mr. John Hyslop, but to Com- 
modore Robert Center is due whatever 
credit attaches to the design and con- 
struction of the first boat of distinctive 
cutter type launched in this country. 
This craft was built by Mr. John Mumm 
in Brooklyn. She was called the Vo- 
lante. Her length was 45 feet, her beam 
12 feet, and her draught of water 7 feet. 
She had about two tons of lead in her 
keel, the remainder of her six tons (all 
lead) being carriedinside. Her rig was 
purely cutter, and of course she had a 
running bowsprit. Her designer was 
not hampered by any rule of measure- 
ment for racing purposes that forced 
him to economize on beam. 

Muriel, Yolande, Oriva were the next 
boats of the British type to be built in 
New Y6rk waters, but it was the advent 
of the Scotch cutter Madge that pro- 
duced the greatest revolution ever 
known in yacht building. The Madge 
was designed by George S. Watson. 
She is 46 feet 3 inches over all, 38 feet 
6 inches long on the load water line, 
with 7 feet 9 inches beam and a draught 
of 8 feet 3 inches. She has ten tons of 
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lead on her keel. Previous to her com- 
ing to this country she had been out- 
built and outclassed by Verve, a still 
more pronounced vessel of the same 
type. In the Fall of 1881 she sailed 
eight races. Six she won on her merits, 
one was a sail-over, her competitor hav- 
ing failed to appear, one she lost to the 
Herreshoff sloop Shadow. The behavior 
of Madge in a rough sea was a revela- 
tion to the stanch adherents of the 
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skimming-dish type, of whom not a 
few were then extant. 

There is little doubt that if the Eng- 
lish had sent over a large cutter of the 
type of the Madge in 1882 she would 
have stood an excellent chance of taking 
the America’s Cup back to England. 

But the British allowed the golden 
opportunity to pass by. They might 
have caught us napping in 1882, but we 
were ready for them in 188s, 
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E had been 
stationed 
for some 


time in the island 
of palms and 
pearls before H. 
and I were able 
to have a real 
good go-in at the 
big game; but at 
last we were able 
to get away fora 
month together, 
and a friend up- 
country prom- 
| ised to join us. 
We shipped our- 
selves, tents and 
stores, on board 
the government 
steamer Seren- 
aib, at Colombo ; 
and thirty-six 
hours later land- 
ed on the beach 

* at Hambantota, 
the last outpost of civilization on the 
southeast coast of Ceylon. 

A solitary civilian who consumes his 
soul in patience here, received us most 
hospitably. We were soon joined by some 
very important members of our party— 
the trackers. I have met native hunters 
of many lands, but all must give way to 
the trackers of Ceylon. The way they 
would follow at a run a track entirely 
invisible to us, say over sheet rock, was 
incredible. But they were never at 
fault, and hastened on until the tracks 


. 





became plain even to our eyes, and at 
last they would point to the sign that 
makes the oldest sportsman’s heart beat 
quick — the spoor of the gigantic game 
into which the water was still oozing. 
Iam ashamed to say that my memory 
has failed to hold the name of the dirty, 
wizened little creature, a toss-up assign- 
ed to be my constant companion for 
weeks in the jungle. I think it was 
Appu Sinho; let us call him so. Well, 
dirty and contemptible-looking as he 
was, he had a heart a life-guardsman 
might envy. He would stand close be- 
side mein anarrow game-path up which 
an elephant was coming and coolly hold 
my second gun ready. He had none of 
the excitement that I had in the shoot- 
ing, and when the two‘reports of the 
heavy rifle had rung out, and something 
crashing past in the smoke like an ex- 
press train proved that the elephant had 
not fallen, his only movement would be 
to press the other weapon into my hand 
and pull my arm to follow him in the 
direction the game had gone. 

We did not waste much of our 
precious leave in the C. C. S. bungalow 
at Hambantota, and as soon as the local 
officer had got together the carts and 
coolies we wanted, we started off. 

We each had a double-barreled 
twelve-bore rifle carrying a conical 
steel-tipped bullet. Then we had strong 
twelve-gauge guns capable of burning 
four anda half drachms of powder, and 
carrying a McLeod bullet. In addition 
we each had an express double rifle, 
H.’s .450 and mine .500. This battery 
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answered fairly well, but were the trip 
to be made again I would substitute a 
double eight-bore for the twelve. A 
twelve-bore rifle has this disadvantage, 
it is neither one thing nor the other. 
The ideal weapon for thick-skinned, 
large game is the heaviest rifle the 
sportsman can wield. Some of the 
Baker family used a four-bore in old 
days, but it has this disadvantage that 
it is obviously impossible for any man 
to wield a double four-bore. The one 
I saw was a single muzzle-loader and car- 
ried a belted ball weighing nearly four 
and a quarter ounces, propelled by an 
ounce of powder. But any fairly athletic 
man can use a double eight-bore, burn- 
ing six to eight drachms. This is the 
weapon for elephant, buffalo, rhinoce- 
ros, hippopotamus and similar animals. 

The twelve-bore is all very well for 
thin-skinned game such as lions and 
tigers, elk,eland and nylghau. Butit is 
beaten out of the field by the .577 ex- 
press taking a hollow bullet, or a solid 
one of pure lead. Sir Samuel Baker, the 
greatest of living shikaris, was the first 
to insist on the value of this projectile. 
In a recent letter to the writer he says: 
“TI am more than ever convinced of its 
value. During my last Indian trip I 
fired at six tigers withit. All fell stone 
dead but one, and he did little more 
than roll down a nullah.” 

With a double eight-bore .577 express 
and twelve-gauge “paradox” gun, the 
sportsman’s battery is complete ; but 
as this express is rather large for the 
smaller deer and antelopes, a.450 can be 
added, if money is no object. 

The first night in camp we held coun- 
cil of war with the trackers, through the 
interpretership of my body servant, 
Simon Peter. They reported a good 
head of game in the neighborhood of 
the Kambu Kenaar River, so we de- 
cided to pitch a standing camp there. 
We chose one in a bend of the little 
stream, which, I think, forms the bound- 
ary between the southern and eastern 
provinces of Ceylon. I had my own 
tent and outfit. The servants had an- 
other tent, and the coolies, etc., ran up 
some huts. With our carts, bullocks, 
and so on, we had quite a large camp. 
Ceylon is essentially a young man’s 
sporting ground. The difficulties of 
transport are so great that shooting 
generally means roughing it. How- 
ever, this time we were comfortable 
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enough. The camp was situated in a 
picturesque spot, and, what was more 
to the point, the river swarmed with 
fish, which exercised our skill ‘and 
formed a welcome addition to the 
menu. But we were after nobler game, 
and we got it in plenty. 

The elephant (£. sumatriensis) was 
the chief object of our sporting trip. In 
appearance the Ceylonese variety is 
more allied to the Indian than the Afri- 
can species, but it is smaller. It is also 
more “leggy,” has a shorter tail and a 
less intellectual-looking head. The 
great difference is that the Ceylon ele- 
phant has, as a rule, no tusks. 

The ordinary herd elephant is not a 
dangerous animal. His one idea when 
he sees or smells man is headlong flight. 
It is only his surroundings that make 
him dangerous. In such a path as I 
have described his very terror consti- 
tutes a danger. A cow with a calf is 
sometimes, and a rogue is always, nasty. 
Every schoolboy knows a rogue ele- 
phant is a bull who has been ousted 
from the herd by a younger bull, and 
who is transformed into an elephantine 
Bombastes Furioso, his motto being— 
“And with this awful, wicked world 
a war I'll wage,” his wrath principally 
being directed against man. The rogue 
is indeed a dangerous brute. He may 
generally be known by his being alone. 
But if he has obviously winded you and 
yet continues to move slowly on, lead- 
ing you into dense forest, then look 
out. The jungle gets denser and the 
light worse, even baffling the keen eye 
of your tracker. You halt a moment, 
peering into the dim silence. All at 
once the rogue is upon you screaming 
with wrath, his trunk tightly curled up 
out of harm’s way, and his tail erect as 
a poker. Now for a heavy rifle and a 
straight eye behind it. 

The buffalo I consider in many ways 
the most dangerous of Ceylon animals. 
Found generally in dense, swampy 
jungle, the bull is frequently the first to 
commence the action. Nor is a cow 
with a calf a pleasant neighbor. 

The little bear is still more pug- 
nacious. The buffalo bull often, the 
Ceylon bear invariably, attacks man di- 
rectly it perceives him. They are, how- 
ever, far more common in the north of 
the island than in the part I write of.. 
These two animals are confined to the 
low country. 
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The panther and leopard, indifferently 
styled in Ceylon the “ cheetah,” are com- 
mon throughout the island, and their 
species have formed the subject of 
lengthy scientific disputes. I place 
them as belonging to two distinct species. 
My reason is simply this. I have in the 
hill country shot undoubted leopards. 
In the plains I have seen a black speci- 
men. I have never heard of a black 
leopard, whereas black panthers are not 
very uncommon. 

The sambur (known in Ceylon as the 
“elk”), is found throughout the island, 
but principally in the hill districts, where 
it is much hunted with foxhounds, and 
when at bay dispatched with a knife. It 
attains a great size, but the horns are 
miserably poor, compared with the native 
Indian specimens. 

The axis, or spotted deer, abounds in 
the low country. The muntjac, known 
in Ceylon as “ red deer,” and in India by 
the more appropriate name of “jungle 
sheep,” is found principally in the hill 
country. 

Wild pigs abound, and the old boars 
attain a great size, but whereas in In- 
dia the “dooker” is as carefully pre- 
served as the English fox, in Ceylon the 
pig is not looked upon as a game animal. 
The boar is feared and hated by the 
planters who keep hounds, as much as 
the panther. An old boar will soon 
place three or four foxhounds hors de 
combat, and is not easily dispatched. 
The panthers soon snap up any hounds 
that are lost in the jungle. The late 
Beauchamp Downall, facile princeps of 
Ceylon sportsmen with horse and hound, 
once killed a panther with a hunting- 
knife after his hounds had brought it to 
bay. Last, but not least, among the en- 
emies of the hound is the porcupine, 
whose headlong charge I have known to 
drive a quill to the heart of a large 
hound. I do not mention snakes, be- 
cause, although they abound, I never 
knew a hound bitten by one. 

So much for the game, now to our 
ground. Northwest of Kambukenaar 
lies the district known to sportsmen as 
“the Park.” Hundreds of acres of roll- 
ing grass plains, broken up by clumps 
of jungle and trees, make the Park the 
paradise of the stalker. 

South of the river extends a less love- 
ly district. It consists of miles of thick 
thorn jungle, whose densely intertwined 
growths make it impossible for man to 
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penetrate it on foot, except by following 
the countless game-paths by which it is 
intersected. It is this circumstance 
which makes it so unpleasant to meet 
an elephant in one of these paths, for if 
you cannot stop or turn him, he ‘ust 
pass within a foot of you. You might 
as well be between high walls. 

The evening after our arrival in camp 
a cheerful “coo-ey”’ betokened the arri- 
val of M., and he rode into camp fol- 
lowed by his groom. His journey had 
been uneventful, and we were now 
ready to commence the campaign. 

Our first attempt at elephant-shooting 
was in “the Park.” Appu Sinho made 
an excellent stalk, and H., who had the 
toss, had the satisfaction of shooting our 
first elephant—a bull with short tushes. 
Next day it was my turn in the thorn 
jungle. Appu Sinho took me up agame 
path to within twenty feet of the herd— 
one offered a fair shot and down he 
went. With screams of terror the herd 
fled. My elephant struggled up again 
only to perish by the left barrel. H. 
killed our third as it dashed by him in a 
game-path, but not till he and M. had 
emptied their rifles into it. This was a 
good beginning, but the firing had dis- 
turbed the game and we now had to go 
farther afield for it. We found it again 
in the thorn-jungle—a rogue. H. fired 
first, and the brute promptly charged, 
but was turned with the second barrel. 
Knowing he would not go far we ad- 
vanced against him by parallel game- 
paths. He charged M., who failed to 
stop him. M. tried to retreat, caught 
his foot and fellon his back. The brute 
stopped in the smoke, and commenced 
beating for him with its trunk. M., I 
afterward learned, was trying silently 
to get in fresh cartridges—the elephant 
being between him and his tracker. 
Fortunately, I caught a sight of the 
brute across the thorns and gave him 
another ball. He at once charged at the 
smoke, but the jungle or his wounds im- 
peded him, and gave me time to runa 
few yards to windward. When he 
emerged I brought him to his knees, and 
M., who had followed in the track, gave 
him a coup de grace behind the ear. 

Next morning, soon after we left 
camp, we saw three buffaloes. The 
morning had been wet, but I suggested 
we should uncase the rifles. As we 
reached the place the bull came out of 
the water and charged. It was so close 
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to M. that it seemed to me when he fired 
he was leaning over it. I believe, asa 
fact, the head touched his foot as it fell. 
It never moved again, the spine being 
broken. This was a lucky shot. 

We found elephants but they got our 
wind, and we were returning home 
when we unexpectedly came on a small 
herd. They, too, got our wind and fled 
in various directions. One crossed us at 
right angles and M. killeditdead. This 
was a splendid shot, and a curious sight, 
as the great beast was going so fast that 
when shot it fairly turned head over 
heels like a rabbit! 

On some days we varied our proceed- 
ings by going out separately in various 
directions. One adventure is vividly in 
my recollection. The sun was just ris- 
ing on the horizon as I halted on the 
edge of aclump of jungle overlooking a 
considerable expanse of open. The 
damp grass caused our lengthened shad- 
ows to present the peculiar phenomenon 
of being surrounded with light. This 
appearance, is, in my experience, con- 
fined to Ceylon. The silencé was pro- 
found, only broken by the rustling of 
those pests of the Ceylon jungles, the 
land-leeches. They are generally provid- 
ed against by wearing leech-gaiters, linen 


coverings from knee to ankle, for they 
will get through any sock. I always wore 
boots, which formed an effective protec- 


tion when strapped at the top. In high 
jungles, however, the leeches will pen- 
etrate by the neck or sleeves. Their 
bite is apt to fester, especially when they 
are pulled off; the application of to- 
bacco or salt is the safest, for it causes 
them at once to let go. 

When the mist rose the first object it 
revealed was a herd of spotted deer. I 
put my hand out for the express, when 
Sinho grasped my arm and pointed 
in another direction, where five or 
six sambur were now to be seen. 
Sinho had to carry out the delicate 
maneuver of moving them quietly. 
He crawled out into the grass. At last 
the herd got his wind, and up went all 
their heads. He stood up and they 
bounded gracefully off to the left. I 
was now able to walk across to another 
clump without driving the deer before 
me. Thence we moved cautiously on 
till we struck the tracks. The herd 
were moving on fast, and it was an 
hour before we saw them again. They 
were about seventy yards away, and 
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moving to the left. The tracker drew 
my attention however to the right, with 
the word “ora.” Surely enough there 
was a large very black-looking solitary 
elephant, going to the right. The 
ground was quite open, so we could only 
wait. At last he disappeared in the 
covert again and after a minute or two 
we were running swiftly after him. He 
had now entered a large jungle, and 
probably had the intention of lying up 
for the day. We proceeded cautiously, 
but I think he heard us, for when 
I caught sight of him his head was 
turned back towards us. I at once let 
drive, though he was a little far (about 
thirty yards), and round he came and 
charged home. The left barrel turned 
him and off he went. Catching up the 
smooth bore, I followed at the top 
of my speed, and by vigorous spurting 
overtook him sufficiently to give him 
both barrels behind the ear—a deadly 
spot—one of which ended the struggle. 
He was nine feet high, reckoning in the 
usual way by his foot. Twice the cir- 
cumference of an elephant’s foot is equal 
to his height at the shoulder. So that 
a nine-foot elephant’s forefoot would be 
nearly eighteen inches in diameter. 
This was the largest Ceylon elephant I 
ever shot, though the size may seem 
moderate to the reader. But elephants 
are smaller as arule than is imagined. 
A nine-foot elephant is avery fair speci- 
men in Ceylon; one standing ten feet 
would be noticeable in India, while an 
eleven-foot elephant is a veritable giant, 
even in Africa. 

The following up of a bolting ele- 
phant is a process not unattended with 
danger, and was the original cause of 
the death of poor Varian, the greatest 
of Ceylon elephant shots of my day. 
He was one of the two told off espec- 
ially to accompany the Prince of Wales 
when out shooting. While he was 
closely following up a retreating ele- 
phant (I am not sure that he hadn’t 
actually hold of the tail to help him 
along) the brute suddenly kicked out 
and sent him flying. The blow struck 
him on the right side, and caused an 
abscess on his liver. It was successfully 
healed and he went home to Ireland to, 
recruit. I saw him after his return, and 
little thought it was for the last time. 
He then told me he had killed one hun- 
dred and two elephants! Not long 
afterward, when out shooting, a buffalo 
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trod on him. The injury revived the 
abscess and he died of it. It will be 
long before a better sportsman than 
Varian handles a rifle there. 

Going home I noticed a small herd of 
spotted deer. As we wanted meat I 
shot a buck, and to my ineffable disgust 
a magnificent black panther, which had 
probably also been stalking them, jump- 
ed up at the shot and bounded grace- 
fully off. I put up the back-sight and 
had a shot at him, but without effect. 

The return to camp was sometimes 
amusing. We used to walk in quietly, 
and when all were assembled one of the 
three would produce a tail (an ele- 
phant’s tail is the trophy always taken). 
Perhaps another would be produced, or 
even one apiece. H. was always fur- 
nishing a surprise. Once he produced 
two tails, the result of a right and left 
shot—a wonderful performance. An- 
other time he produced a round lump, 
which, on inspection, proved to be the 
root of an elephant’s tail, a stump about 
five inches long. It came off a rogue, 
which also had hardly any ears. Rogue 
elephants: frequently have their tails 
half missing, and part of their ears. It 
is said to be done by the victor in the 
fray. M. one day produced a splendid 
panther, and another day an alligator’s 
head. He had met the alligator on the 
river bank, and fired two barrels into 
it. As it still wriggled off, he drew 
his knife and, jumping into the river, 
caught its paw and stabbed it several 
times. A foolhardy exploit, which I 
don’t advise my readers to emulate. 

One more day may be of interest. We 
had arranged to go out alone, but in the 
morning Appu Sinho was down with 
fever. The others kindly offered to 
make a joint shoot of it, but I knew 
they had their plans fixed, and de- 
clined, hoping the fever would soon go 
off. Well, I waited till nearly midday, 
and then I had some breakfast and 
went off alone. I took the heavy rifle, 
as it was too late for any chance of deer- 
stalking. For a timeI saw nothing, but 
at last the binocular showed me some 
dark objects a long way off. Asthe wind 
was favorable, I tramped steadily on, 
till I had made them out plainly to be 
a herd of buffaloes. They were lying 
in a handy position, to windward of a 
belt of jungle. I stalked steadily up to 


them, and got within about forty yards. 
Two fair bulls were- nearest me. 


One 
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dropped to the right barrel, and one to 

the left. Imagine my delight, which, 

however, was rather marred by seeing 

the second bull stagger to hisknees and 

move slowly off in an opposite direction 

to that taken by the herd. I quickly 

followed, passing om my way the first 

bull, which was lying quite still. When 

I reached the place where the second 

bull had fallen, there was a lot of blood, 

and more onthetrack. I followed it up 

into jungle, moving cautiously. Then I 

heard a crash, followed by silence. Go- 

ing on a little, I found where the bull had 

lain down again, and more blood. This 

happened several times, but I never 
caught a sight of the brute. Meanwhile 
the sun was sinking low on the horizon. 
All at once, while following the tracks, 
I noticed they crossed the prints of a 
booted foot. At first I thought they 
must be those of one of the others, but 
soon I came to the conclusion that the 
buffalo had moved in acircle, and I was 
crossing my own trail. It was at this 
moment I made another discovery. In 
a muddy place I plainly noticed, partly 
over some of my own footmarks, the 
spoorof a large panther. Following on 
a little, I became certain that as surely 
as I had followed the buffalo, so surely 
had the great cat followed me. This. 
decided me, and, with a look at the com- 
pass and the setting sun, I abandoned 
my bull and was off to camp. It was a. 
long way, and dark before I got there, 
and fancy often made me think I heard 
something behind. At last I saw a 
flickering light, and was pleased to meet 
a couple of coolies with a lantern, who. 
had been sent to look out for me. 
Whether the panther was really follow- 
ing me, I can't say. Probably it was 
trailing the smell of the blood. 

I sent out next day for the head of 
the first bull I had shot, but Appu 
Sinho, rather to my surprise, came back 
and said he could not find it. So I 
started off myself and soon found the 
spot, but the bull was not there. There 
was the place he had fallen, even the 
mark where his horn had struck the 
earth, but he was gone. At first I thought 
he had been taken away somehow, 
but the marks went to prove he had 
simply got up and walked off. He had 
probably been hit on the root of the 
horn and stunned. So, having shot two. 
bulls, right and left, I got neither. 

SNAFFLE. 
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Painted for OUTING by Hermann Simon. 
**AS WE REACHED THE PLACE THE BULL CAME OUT OF THE WATER. 
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‘*FOR A BRIEF INSTANT HE PAUSED BESIDE A BOWLDER.” 


the Cuyumel to the Spanish 

country. No white man ever 

did it.” So said the whole 
camp of traders and rubber gatherers at 
UValpa-tanti. 

“Why not?” 

“Because the river is full of rapids 
and cataracts ; the woods are swarming 
with deadly snakes ; there are hundreds 
of tigers, and warees that are worse 
than tigers, and there are lots of moun- 
tain lions, too. No, there’s no use talk- 
ing about going up the Cuyumel.” 

It took nearly a week to get a crew 
for my canoe. There were in it three 
unwilling men and one still more reluc- 
tant woman, wife of one of the crew. I 
had to buy the accounts of each of the 
men before they could or would leave 
the traders to whom they were in- 
debted. Practically the traders own 
the men who spend months in the 
depths of the forest, gathering rub- 
ber, and skins and sarsaparilla, to ex- 
change for a little powder and shot, a 
few yards of bright prints, and a goodly 
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quantity of rum and water, colored red 
and called wine, in order to dodge cus- 
toms duties. 

One morning we left the dozen or 
more bamboo-walled, leaf-thatched huts 
of Ualpa-tanti, crowded with Waikas 
from the lower Patuca, Sumos from the 
banks of the Uampu, and renegades 
from Nicaragua and other places, who 
found in these forests safe refuge from 
pursuing justice. 

Two days later Daémaso, standing on 
the broad, shovel-shaped bow of the 
pipanti in which we were gliding quietly 
up the river, said: 

“El Cuyumel, sefior.” 

The canoe turned toward the clear 
current that forced itself a little way 
toward the middle of the cream-colored 
flood of the Patuca, the Mississippi of 
Honduras. A minute later we landed 
on a clean sandbar beside the smaller 
river, which gets its name from the 
finely-flavored, hard-fleshed fish which 
love to lie in its swiftest rapids. 

Ebat gathered a few sticks of dry 
driftwood and made a fire. Ddmaso 
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skinned an iguana, and cut it into bits. 
Eloy brought ripe bananas from the 
canoe, and peeled them, and Juliana 
tenderly carried ashore the pudgy 
puppy, not yet old enough to look with- 
out flinching on a world of sunshine and 
shadow. She made for him a snug bed 
in the old wool hat which she took from 
her head. Then she washed her hands 
and face in the river, taught to do so by 
years of dwelling with white people, and 
was ready to do her part toward getting 
breakfast. It was high time, for, after 
the insane custom of these folk, we had 
started at dawn, before eating a mouth- 
ful, and it was now near noon. 

A kettle of water was soon boiling. 
Into it Juliana puta bit of salt and a 
few of the ripe bananas Eloy had peeled. 
A little later she stirred them briskly 
with a stick cut from a bush and stripped 
of its bark. Filling atin cup with the 
hot stew, sauce, gruel—call it what you 
will ; they call it “ Wabool ”—Juliana 
offered itto me. After supping this I 
could wait with much show of patience 
until breakfast was ready. 

By the time I had swallowed the wa- 
bool the iguana was cooking in one 
pot, a hatful of iguana eggs were boil- 
ing in another, platanos were sizzling 
cheerfully in monkey fat in the skillet, 
and Ddmaso was squatted beside the 
fire watching the roasting of the hind- 
quarters of a monkey. 

Meanwhile the two Sumo lads, splash- 
ing about in the river, discovered a doz- 
en baby alligators a little way up stream. 
They were in a shallow place cut off 
from the river by a small log half buri- 
ed in the ooze. The boys quickly cap- 
tured every one of the unlucky little 
reptiles. Some they tied up in the vines, 
scarcely thicker than knitting-needles, 
that reach from the branches, forty 
feet above, to the water. They left the 
unhappy little beasts suspended, squirm- 
ing and whining with pitiful squeaks 
like those of a very young puppy in 
much tribulation. 

“Why do you hang the poor things 
in that way ?” I demanded. 

“T have much fear that the mother 
will not find them at home when she 
comes, if we do not tie them; they 
might run away,” andthe rascal grinned 
slyly, and offered to Juliana three or four 
of the captives as especially tender tid- 
bits for her breakfast. She waved them 
aside with an emphatic remark about 
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scalding both boys if they bothered 
around her. So the scamps contented 
themselves with breaking the necks of 
their victims and chucking them into 
the river, ‘“ For breakfast for the papa 
lagarto.” I made them kill those hang- 
ing in the vines, that they might be put 
out of misery, and also that future dan- 
ger tocattle, babies, and other live stock 
might be lessened. 

Without bread or vegetables break- 
fast might have not been entirely satis- 
factory, if we had not been well sup- 
plied with plantains, or platanos. This 
species of banana is the only variety I 
know of that is fit to cook, and is always 
a most welcome substitute for bread 
and vegetables. The sub-variety named 
butuco, from which the river Patuca 
probably gets its name, is seldom more 
than six or seven inches long, and has a 
cross section like a somewhat rounded 
triangle one and one-half to two inches 
across. Fried, it tastes like fried green- 
ing apples ; when stewed it resembles 
stewed peaches, and in an uncooked, 
ripe condition its firm, yellow substance 
is a nutritious and most pleasant food. 
The natives roast, bake, boil and fry 
them, and they have been made up in 
as many different ways as are possible 
with the potato. No matter how served, 
they are far more palatable than the 
tuber, and what will interest practical 
political economists, and the farmer 
more particularly, the platano will yield 
vastly more food per acre for a given 
amount of labor, time and money, than 
can be had from potatoes. When it 
comes to living under stress of circum- 
stances, without benefit of meat or fire, 
most people would, doubtless, prefer 
ripe platanos to raw potatoes. 

On the whole, our breakfast was 
rather tempting. The stewed iguana 
was as white and tender as any spring 
chicken ; the iguana eggs, each in size 
and shape much like a large olive, were 
mealy as to yelk, while the albuminous 
part was a clear fluid, or it would have 
been if the boiling had been long con- 
tinued. The monkey meat was dark, 
tender and toothsome, as might be ex- 
pected of flesh fattened on fruits alone. 
Above all, the coffee was excellent. In- 
deed, if there is any one thing at which 
Juliana is better than anything else, not 
excepting steering a canoe through 
troubled waters, it is at making coffee. 
But then, she is a superior woman, 
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skilled in all the ways of woodcraft in 
the wilds of Mosquitia. 

How delightful the siesta after break- 
fast. The sand was warm and fitted 
comfortably to one’s back. The breeze 
blew softly, cooling the noonday air 
deliciously, and the shade of the over- 
hanging honey locust was beautiful in 
its delicate tracery against the sky 
flecked with snowy clouds. 

* Al camino, sefior.” 

“Oh, yes; the road. Is it time to 
start? Can it be that two hours have 
gone while I blinked once or twice at 
those clouds ?” 

For half a mile or more the river was 
wide and deep, gliding placidly beneath 
beautiful overhanging arches of bam- 
boo, or under gigantic branches of the 
ceiba—the silk-cotton tree, bombax cezba. 
Here and there stood a rubber tree, 
killed by the deep gashes of reckless 
rubber - gatherers. Occasionally there 
was a locust from which dangled pods a 
foot long or more, filled with plump 
seeds bedded in snow-white, cotton-like 
down as sweet as honey. Where the 
sunlight fell on the banks it warmed 
into riotous blossoming fuchsias and 
lovely orchids, and curious plants of 
names unknown were reflected in the 
unruffiled current. 

From limbs that reached far out over 
the stream hung vines that, as soon as 
they touched the water, sent out a mul- 
titude of threadlike roots. In time, as 
these vines grow they will become thick 
and hard and rough, and will draw them- 
selves up into short, wavy folds, and 
curious twists and strange knots. Some- 
times they extend many a rod through 
the forest, held up by other vines, to 
form suspension bridges much used by 
monkeys, coons and other animals that 
climb. 

In many places the banks were walled 
by grass so dense and strong that a man 
could not force his way through with- 
out cutting a path. In such places 
the iguana loves to stretch his green 
length on the grass tops, basking in the 
sunlight, or nibbling the tenderest of 
the young leaves, or dozing: away the 
midday hours. If he becomes alarmed, 
he skims over the bending tops of the 
tall grasses and is gone. If the day is 
unusually warm he may lie at ease 
along some branch, from which, if 
frightened, he will drop to the water, 
perhaps twenty feet below, with pro- 
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digious splashing, and flash across its 
surface. He doesn’t swim. He simply 
skims along the top. So marvelously 
quick are his movements that he has no 
time to sink deep enough to make 
swimming possible. 

Iguanas are stupid animals, or whim- 
sical; or it may be that curiosity keeps 
them from moving at times, when 
danger threatens. For they will often 
lie as still as death while watching the 
coming of a canoe, and make no move 
when the Indian points out to his dull- 
eyed white fatrone the exact location of 
the reptile. They have lain in this way 
while I have fired two and even three 
shots at them, and at other times have 
gone like a flash at the first motion 
toward the gun. 

Rounding a sharp bend, we faced a 
wall of black lava. It once formed a 
dyke that made.a lake of all the valley 
for miles above. Now there is a tor- 
tuous cleft, scarce ten feet wide in 
places, through which the river slips, 
turned up on edge. So short and sharp 
are the bends, that hard labor and much 
skill are necessary to work a forty-foot 
pipanti through tothe open reach above. 

The walls of this gorge, jeweled with 
millions of angular bits of snow-white, 
shining quartz, are of thin sheets, crum- 
pled as one might crush a quire of tissue 
paper out of shape. Many of these lay- 
ers of tar-colored lava are no more than 
a sixteenth of an inch thick, and all are 
polished smooth by the countless floods 
that have come tearing down from the 
mountains near, to hurl themselves with 
resistless force through this slit in the 
rocky barrier. 

The pass is only a few rods long. 
Above it the river is broad and still for 
half a mile. At the head of this quiet 
reach is a rapid, where one of the Sumo 
lads caught up his spear and stepped 
overboard. Wading against the rushing 
stream, he stopped now and then to bal- 
ance on one foot, sway from side to side, 
peer intently into the swift waters, 
glance sidewise at us to see whether or 
not we were filled with admiration of 
his grace and beauty, give a jab at the 
place where the fish was—and look 
silly. 

Dadmaso stood this foolishness as long 
as his patience held out, then caught up 
his own spear and. plunged through the 
racing flood. For a brief instant he 
paused beside a bowlder. There was a 
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quick thrust, and the shaft of the spear 
darted spasmodically to and fro down 
the current. There was no flourish 
about the act, nor did Juliana make any 
fuss about guiding the pipanti, by a 
slight turn of the paddle, so that we in- 
tercepted the floating shaft. Drawing 
it gently to her, she lifted the cuyumel 
into the canoe. It was full twenty 
inches long, and seven inches from 
back fin to white belly. 

The spear was a bit of steel five 
inches long and half an inch wide, with 
barbs along the edges. The girl killed 
the fish by a blow, then forced the 
barbed steel on and out, turned it and 
pushed it back through the wound. 
This freed the cord of spun pita fiber, 
which passed through a hole in the 
spearhead and was fastened to the shaft. 
She wound the cord tight around the 
lower end of the slender pole, pressed 
the bit of steel into the socket fitted for 
it, and the spear was ready for the cap- 
ture of another fish. 

When sunset drew near the pipanti 
was beached on a sandbar. The two 
boys gathered firewood. Dadmaso stuck 
deep into the sand two of the tough poles 
used for pushing the canoe upstream, 
and used the third as a ridgepole for 
Under this my 


supporting the tent-fly. 
folding cot was set up, the rubber bag 
that kept my clothing dry during the 
day was opened, and a pair of thick, 


heavy blankets, woven on _ primitive 
looms by Indians of Honduras, were 
spread on the cot. Towels, dry woolen 
underclothing and an old suit of clothes 
were laid on the blankets, and I plunged 
into the river that is always at theright 
temperature for bathing, as the riv ers 
are usually in the tropics. 

After a thorough rubbing down, the 
woolens felt delightfully warm and soft. 
An ample supper of fish, monkey, 
iguana, platanos and eggs followed, and 
a generous bowl of coffee finished the 
feast. By that time the stars were 
gleaming in the narrow strip of sky 
visible between the tree-tops, and were 
reflected from the dark river. 

The Sumos squatted near the fire, 
murmured gossip of the traders’ camp, 
and told yarns of adventure in the 
forest hereabout. Oncein a while some 
bird of the night lifted up his voice in a 
wildsquall. Then every monkey within 
hearing jabbered violently, and a score 
of other beasts and birds stirred into 
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noisy life. Floating on the night air 
came now and then the hoarse bellow- 
ing of the alligators, and once there was 
a curious rumbling, snarling growl. 
The group at the fire looked nervously 
around, huddled closer together, and 
stirred the fire into brighter blaze. 
Damaso glanced toward the hut where 
I sat on the edge of my cot, and re- 
marked, in Spanish : 

“The black tiger cries. Hesmells the 
smoke and the meats. I have no fear. 
Besides, the patrone has a good rifle, and 
a pistol that fires many times. I have 
no fear.” 

“The tiger wants my dog,” said Ju- 
liana. “He smells him. He shall not 
have him. Give your machete to me, 
Damaso.” 

“Many tigers are in this forest,” said 
Ebat, peering into the flickering shad- 
ows. “My father was a brave hunter. 
Many he killed beside this river— 
many.” 

Some conversation in the Sumo 
tongue followed, then Ddmaso asked 
permission to spread their blankets near 
my cot under the tent-fly. 

“The rain may come to-night,” 
he. 

Early in the morning the voice of the 
howling monkey rose in the forest, loud 
enough for a brute fifty times his size. 
At dawn we started, and a little later 
stopped to get a bunch of plantains and 
a few pine-apples growing on the river 
bank. As we made our way against 
the stream an occasional band of capu- 
chin or white-faced monkeys scrambled 
about in the tree-tops. More frequently 
their larger black cousins gathered in 
some tree near the river, and berated us 
sougdly for intruding in wilds for cen- 
turies given up to untamed life. It was 

easy to shoot two or three of them each 
day, and so keep the dinner-pot weli 
supplied with meat. A well grown and 
fully fattened one weighs from twelve 
to fifteen pounds, and is as tender and 
sweet as a year old baby. How tender 
and sweet that is anybody can learn 
easily by experiment, for there are 
plenty of babies. 

One morning we turned into a little 
creek, where a fish smaller than the 
ecuyumel was supposed to abound. A 
fallen tree soon stopped the canoe, so 
Dadmaso and his two aids waded up- 
stream to hunt for dinner. Juliana 
held the pipanti against the grassy 
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bank, and waited with that fullness of 
patience which comes of firm belief in 
the truth of the Spanish saying, “ Mafi- 
ana es otra dia,”’ and a deep conviction 
that as “to-morrow is another day,” 
there can be no reason for hurrying. 

Juliana petted her fat and clumsy 
puppy a few minutes, meditated for a 
while, then lazily plucked a flower 
growing on the bank beside her. Pull- 
ing off the fleshy petals she broke off the 
curled stigma and pressed it repeatedly 
against the rich brown skin of her 
plump arm. The white pollen left a 
distinct imprint. With the stamen of 
another of the flowers she printed a row 
of the white marks across her breast, 
from armpit to armpit, like this, 


RYOYO/OYOYO 


a line of perfect scrolls, and a hint of 
the origin of the scroll in decorative art. 
One day while waiting for breakfast 
I saw another illustration of the ways 
by which primitive artists may have 
received suggestions of designs often 
seen in the ornamentation of pottery 
and other works of simple handicraft. 
One of my Indians broke off a hard 
tendril from a vine and threw it on the 
sand, where it was trampled under foot. 
During the siesta that followed the meal 
he picked up the tendril, which left in 
the sand a deep imprint of a scroll. He 
amused himself by printing lines of 
such impressions in various combina- 
tions. Is it not more than likely that 
women, having moulded their vessels 
of clay, used such tendrils and sticks of 
pleasing shape to print in the plastic 
material a border of pretty lines like 
those they had seen accidentally made 
by such sticks pressed into the earth ? 

One afternoon the paddles dipped 
silently into the still river. The warm 
sun was high overhead, beyond the fleecy 
clouds floating before‘ the never ceasing 
northeast trades. The forest was asleep. 
The breakfast had been unusually good, 
and I had eaten heartily, for one is 
always hungry for such late breakfasts 
in these forests— and all was peace. 
Juliana poked my foot with the paddle, 
with which she was steering, and 
whispered : 

“Tilba, senor! Tilba wass!” 

“Where?” I awoke at the word. 

Her only reply was a glance in the 
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direction of the tapir, asleep in his bath. 
Only the upper part of his face and his 
ears showed above the water. I care- 
fully rolled over on the floor of split 
bamboo, on which I had been sleeping, 
gently raised my rifle, and blazed away. 
The ball passed over the animal’s head. 
The next bullet struck the water, as 
much too low as the first had been too 
high, and skipped over his face. He 
started for the bank in a hurry, and 
caught in his shoulders the third ball, 
and down he tumbled in a heap. 

The men dug their paddles deep into 
the water, and slapped the surface with 
the dripping blades. They yelled like 
fiends and pulled for the shore, and 
whooped again. The bow of the canoe 
drove up on the sand, and the men 
pitched out and ran to the tapir. He 
gave one kick and was dead. The bul- 
let had passed through his spine. 

Borrowing my sharp knife, for those 
beggars never have a sharp blade of 
their own with them, Ddmaso began 
skinning the loins of the game. The 
skin was like that of an old Berkshire 
boar, blue-black, and covered by scat- 
tered hairs or bristles. It was half an 
inch thick onthe back, and so firm in 
texture that it would have made leather 
of great use in disciplinary schools. 

As he rose from the river this tapir 
was as big as a yearling bullock. 
But he served me a scurvy trick by 
shrinking under the merciless tape-line 
until he was no bigger than a fully 
grown and well-fattened porker of 
Western culture. Isit possible that big 
game ever serves other people in that: 
way? Nevertheless his flesh did not 
shrink in the pot, possibly because he: 
was killed in the dark of the moon. In 
appearance and flavor the loin was much 
like lean pork, and yet somewhat like 
beef. 

When I lay half asleep one after- 
noon, Damaso picked up his conch and 
blew a most sonorous blast. His two 
dusky assistants clapped their paws to 
their mouths and yelled. Then I knew 
that we were nearing some dweiling 
where women were. In those woods it is 
not quite polite for strangers to enter a 
village or go to a house without first 
announcing their coming, by firing a 
gun, blowing a blast on a shell, or yell- 
ing like maniacs. The women might 
be busied about beating tuno bark for 
palpuras, or blankets, or they might be 
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picking up stray crawling things among 
each other’s raven tresses; anyway, 

they are likely to be in sev ere undress, 
consisting of a palpura, six or eight 
inches wide, wound about their hips. It 
is but fair that time should be given 
them to put at least a width of cotton 
sheeting on over the breechcloth. It 
will be evidence of greater tact if time 
be given for painting faces and bosoms 
and arms with stars and angles, circles 
and streaks of lovely red, and yellow 
and black, and to adorn arms and legs 
and ankles with strings of beads wound 
round and round until they form bands 
an inch or more wide. 

When they have done all this the 
dames are in full dress, although some 
there be who are rich and full of vanity, 
and will display a loose blouse of cotton 
print. But this has not yet gained wide 
favor, perhaps because public opinion 
sets against such extravagance, perhaps 
because a blouse hides the pretty de- 
vices in ochre, painted on the brown 
and glossy skin. But, whether or not 
their full dress consists of more than a 
necklace and paint above the hips, the 
ladies are ready and willing to welcome 
the stranger, and to offer to him the 
best hammock in the place and urge 
on him the hospitable bowl of yucca, 
fermenting, refreshing and nutritious. 
Then the women of the village will, on 
one sufficient pretext or another, man- 
age to pass through the hut, slowly 
enough to allow the visitor's glances to 
take in each and every charm. The 
more lingering the glances the better, 
and mortal offense will not be given by 
pointed compliments audibly expressed. 

Our pipanti rounded a point, and be- 
fore us stretched a half a mile of broad 


JACK 


ey 0! Old Jack Frost is a jolly sprite, 
Tho’ his touch be chill and his head be 
white ; 

For he skims the vale and he climbs the hill 
Just as in days of yore. 
His cheery note in the woods you'll hear 
When the dead leaves tell of a dying year, 

And the dry twigs clash, with a whistle shrill, 
His icy breath before. 


The brown leaves whirl as he scurries by 
In the dim starlight of the wintry sky, 

As tho’ mad with joy. But he hurries past 
And laughs them all to scorn. 
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Three huts stood on 
the edge of a bold bank at the farther 


and quiet river. 


end of the placid reach of water. It was 
the camp Lanuza, the “Hulero.” His 
was the only family living within twenty 
miles of the spot. On a low, flat rock at 
the base of the bluff we found an easy 
landing, and at the top of the ascent 
were half a dozen dogs of familiar man- 
ners, barking vociferously. Atthe edge 
of the bluff stood a plump, middle-aged 
woman and a pretty girl who might 
have been anywhere between sixteen 
and twenty — an expert may be able to 
tell the age of an Indian girl of the trop- 
ics without looking at her teeth. 

At a word from Ddmaso the women 
grinned cheerfully, the girl clubbed the 
curs vigorously, and all came scram- 
bling down the path together. The 
women grunted a salutation to Juliana 
and began helping her unload our 
trastos from the canoe, and lugged them 
up to the huts. Although they were 
old friends, very few words were spoken 
by any of the party. Of course we 
knew that we were welcome. Anybody 
would have been welcome if he brought 
news from the metropolis of Ualpa-tanti 
and the great stirring outside world of 
the lower Patuca, where at least three 
hundred people dwell. 

In a few minutes after we reached the 
landing the mistress of the camp was 
grinding corn at the metatl, the girl 
was cutting up an armadillo captured 
that day by the boy, and Juliana was 
squatted by the fire, baking tortillas. 
The two Sumo lads were paddling about 
the river, in vain search for fish, and I 
was swimming in the clear mountain 
waters of the Rio Blanco, which there 
joins the Cuyumel. 


FROST. 


He binds the brook with his icy bands, 

And he breathes hoar-frost on the gray uplands ; 
Longer grows each night than the last, 

And colder grows each morn. 


Hu! sings the wind through the bare tree-tops, 
As he rushes by and never stops ; 
While on hill and valley and plain there lies 
A blanket, soft and white, 
Of snow, bright glistening in the sun, 
That tells of a winter just begun ; 
And the snow-bird cries, as o’er-head he flies, 
In gladness at the sight. 
FREDERIC Cou RBIERE. 
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that at five o’clock in the evening 
I was compelled to stop at Kodzu 
on account of darkness. 

Asking a jinrickisha man for the best 
Japanese hotel, he called the proprietor, 
who, with many salaams, bid me enter. 
Custom here changed again, for he point- 
ed to my shoes, which he removed. Ev- 
erybody walks about a house in either 
stockings, sandals, or bare feet. He 
showed me to a room, without tables or 
chairs—simply a floor with a square cush- 
ion-to sit on.. Japanese maids are certain- 
ly most attentive ; they are always by 
your side smilingly heeding every bid- 
ding. There are no lockable doors among 
these honest people, simply sliding parti- 
tions made of paper windows. My Japan- 
ese meal of rice, fish, soup, tea and cakes 


TT days were now getting so short 
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was served ona small stand in my room, 
the maid, of course, staying by me to 
help inevery way. The chop-sticks were 
there, but I had taken the precaution to 
carry fork, knife and spoon. It*rather 
amused the Japanese girls to see me eat. 

Here another surprise in Japanese 
customs awaited me. The landlord 
came in to ask if I wished to bathe. 
Upon my answering in the affirmative, 
I was led into the bath-house, where I was 
simply astounded to find the men and 
women bathing in the same tubs and in 
the same rooms. Recovering my breath, 
I thought it best not to seem surprised, 
so I disrobed myself and bathed as un- 
concernedly with the oe apanese ladies 
and gentlemen as if I had been in Japan 
for years. A male attendant helped one 
after the other in turn, as his services 
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were demanded. When I sought my 
room the girl attendant placed some 
quilts on the floor and then left me to 
slumber as best I could. A number of 
guests, inale and female, were at the 
hotel ; these all slept in the same room 
on quilts placed on the floor. The ladies 
always support their heads on padded 
blocks, which they place under their 
necks. This is done for the purpose of 
preserving the elaborate hair-dressing 
from disarrangement, the hair being 
thus kept in position for three or four 
days ere it demands a fresh make-up. 

I started at nine o’clock next morning, 
and in time reached Odawara, situated 
at the base of a tremendous mountain 
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times the coolie gave out and sometimes 
I did, but at last we gained the top. 
After a rest my Japanese fellow-laborer 
took himself off. Fujiyama Mountain, 
plainly visible in the distance, seemed 
but little higher than the range I was on. 
The downward road was still paved with 
the large rocks and bowlders, and led 
through the village of Hakone to a 
beautiful mountain lake. Thence it 
wound over a low hill, from the top of 
which I could see the ocean and inland 
mountains of volcanic origin. Beyond 
this height the miserable rocks were still 
in the road with not a particle of earth 
on them. Sometimes I could ride a 
short stretch, but most of it was walking 





‘‘AT LAST WE GAINED THE TOP.” 


range. The natives had been trying all 
along the route to make me understand 
something of the difficulties of the rocky 
road crossing these mountains. When I 
had wheeled to the steep grade, I found 
that the road was simply paved with 
large rocks and led straight up the 
mountain side, regardless of any attempt 
to foster easy travel. It was an utter 
impossibility.to wheel up such a trail,so 
I hired a Japanese coolie, who procured 
a bamboo pole. Together we struggled 
for two hours and a half up the mountain 
side, sometimes carrying the wheel and 
stepping from stone to stone, at other 
times bumping it along as best we could. 
It proved a terribly hard task. Some- 


to the town of Mishima. Here I had 
another Japanese meal that almost turn- 
ed my stomach, and my bath was dis- 
turbed by the entire hotel force; but I 
was getting used to almost anything. 
The mountain-pass, before reaching 
Mishima, eclipsed any grade or rocky 
road I had traversed in the Rockies, the 
coast ranges,or Alleghenies. The dis- 
tance was eight miles up one side from 
Odawara, and ten down the other side to 
Mishima. The labor of that climb was 
something terrible, and will not soon be 
forgotten. No vehicle except a wheel 
can possibly get over that road. Sup- 
plies and various goods and products are 
packed over by men and women, who 
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carry enormous weights across the range 
on racks which they fix upon their backs. 

The Japanese are very industrious. 
Every available spot on the hillside, or 
anywhere, is leveled off or terraced, a 
ridge of earth built around it, and water 
run into it, by which means immense 
crops of rice are grown. The agricul- 
tural implements are very crude, how- 
ever. After cutting the rice, the stooks 
are drawn through an iron comb which 
tears off the grain. Then it is laid on 
mats to dry, and afterward put into a 
wooden caldron and hammered with a 
wooden block on a long pole, pivoted in 
the center, and pushed down with the 
foot. This threshes out the rice clean. 
A fan bellows is used to blow off the 
chaff while it passes over a screen. 

The Tokaido road from Mishima next 
morning was in splendid condition, level 
and macadamized. Through Numadzu 
and Hara it bore south toward the sea- 
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the road smooth. Fujiyama Mountain 
was in full view close behind, and the 
scene was one of the most picturesque 
in Japan. 

Swiftly I wheeled through Yui, Okit- 
su, Ejiri, and on to the capital of the 
Suruga province, Shizuoka, which has a 
population of 36,000. The Governor’s 
castle is walled in and surrounded by a 
moat, the same as the Imperial Palace 
at Tokio. The lunches I procured at the 
restaurant stands along the way consist- 
ed of rice and eggs and tea, and cost 
from seven to ten cents each. Usually 
I ate three or four times during the day. 
The fish and meats were cooked in a 
fearful kind of a liquid sauce, which I 
could not relish, no matter how hungry 
I was. I pushed on from Shizuoka to 
Mariko, where the railroad cuts along 
the sea shore, while the Tokaido winds 
through the mountains until within 
three miles of Okabe, where it climbs 





‘‘ THE ENTIRE DISTANCE IS SHADED WITH TREES.” 


shore again. As the bridge over the 
Kawa River was not completed, I 
crossed the stream in a sampan at a 
charge of one cent. 

The road followed the Imperial Rail- 
road from here, hugging the beach; 
high mountains were on the right. The 
carts, jinrickishas and myriads of Japan- 
ese traveling had worn the surface of 
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the side of the mountain in a zigzag, 
after the manner of some of the old 
“switchback” railroads in America: 
Near the top the mountain was tunneled 
through, and this was the first road I 
saw in my travels to tunnel a hill. On 


the other side a zigzag descent prevent- 
ed coasting for a mile or so, then the 
road afforded a continuou 


winding 
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coast to Okabe. I stopped at another 
Japanese hotel at Fujieda, but only or- 
dered boiled eggs, rice, tea and cake. 
At the hotels I always showed my pass- 
port, which was immediately sent to po- 
lice headquarters for inspection. 

The Chief of Police at Fujieda, hear- 
ing of my arrival, called at the hotel 
with his daughter, who had learned 
some English at Kyoto. Of course, 
there were no chairs. Every Japanese 
sits on his knees. I could not stand the 
pressure long, and usually put my feet 
straight out. The young lady informed 
me it was impolite, so in deference to 
the confounded “customs of the coun- 
try,” I painfuily got upon my knees 
again. The bowing and salaaming were 
very tiresome to me, and I pined for the 
social atmosphere of America. 

The chief remained an hour, evincing 
interest in my eating with knife, fork 
and spoon, and mixing sugar with the 
rice. He was an enlightened Japanese, 
and examined my camera and wheel 
very carefully. 

In the morning he called again with 
two more Japanese ladies. The entire 
group dropped on their knees in turn, 
putting both hands on the floor, and 
bowing until their foreheads touched 
their hands in front of them. I thought 
to myself, O, Lord, here’s more of it! 
and as soon as decency would allow I 
bowed myself out, and was off for Shima- 
da and Kanaya, over a perfectly level 
road. But between Kamaya and Nis- 
saki and Kakehawa were two short 
mountains to cross, with the narrow 
road zigzagging again up one side and 
down the other. Then the road was 
slightly down grade to Fukuroi, Mitsuke 
and Hamamatsu, the latter quite a large 
town. All along the route were mostly 
rice fields, in which women toiled faith- 
fully, handling the agricultural imple- 
ments and loading two-wheeled carts as 
dexterously as the men. Rice is the 
principal production and article of food, 
although some vegetables, such as beets 
and sweet potatoes, are also raised. 
Small orange trees abounded every- 
where, the fruit of which retailed at the 
low price of five and six for one cent on 
the road. Peanuts are also raised in 
quantities. 

After I left Hamamatsu the To- 
kaido followed the Imperial railroad 
again to Maisaka, which lies on a shal- 
low bay, with Arai village almost oppo- 
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site. The road is partly built out on 
each side of this bay by the side of the 
railroad. Near the center sampans 
again carry the traffic across. Here the 
road again climbs a short but steep hill 
to Shirazuka and Futagawa, where I 
stopped for the hight, as darkness came 
on at five o’clock, the weather being 
cloudy. A Japanese woman, with black- 
ened teeth, attended to the bath depart- 
ment of the hotel. This lady worked 
unclothed to the waist so as not to get 
her garments wet. A blind Japanese 
came to visit me in the evening, hearing 
I had come from Fujieda, fifty-nine 
miles, that day. His specialty was work- 
ing the muscles of jinrickisha men after 
a hard run, so he no doubt thought it 
necessary for me to be limbered up, 
and proceeded to finger, push and bore 
every muscle until I feared he would 
spend all night at it. Twenty cents of 
Japanese money, however, soon rid me 
of him. 

The following day rain fell in torrents 


- unceasingly until evening, banishing all 


hope of leaving the sleeping town of 
Futogawa. However, I was not allowed 
to get lonesome, for the neighbors kept 
dropping in to see a white man for the 
first time. I gave them a few selections 
in the evening on a small mouth organ 
I carried, much to their delight. When 
they asked to try it I slipped them one 
that was worn out, on which they would 
blow with terrific force. The old land- 
lord in turn played on his three-stringed 
banjo, to which three of the girls danced. 
It was rather a queer gathering. 

The rain storm stopped during the 
night and a heavy windstorm arose, 
which dried the road nicely. I wasable 
to make a start at eight o’clock. The air 
was rather cool after the rain, and I 
rolled along at ten miles an hour through 
Toyohashi, Goyu, Akasaka, and Fuji- 
kawa to Okasaki, followed through each 
town by twenty or thirty small Japanese 
boys. Their fathers must all have been 
jinrickisha men, as the youngsters could 
run like deer, even with their rope or 
bamboo sandals on their feet. The To- 
kaido over this stretch was almost level, 
and continued level in the afternoon 
through Chiryu and Narumi to Atsuta, 
a town of 16,000 people. This town is a 
suburb of Nagoya, the capital of the 
Owari province. I saw three Japanese 
riding old style rattling bone-shakers 
rather awkwardly, while I was passing. 
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through. When they saw me they dis- 
mounted and gazed with envy at the 
pneumatic tire, rolling easily and silently 
along. At Atlanta I wheeled about the 
town for a half an hour before I found 
out that the Tokaido continued on the 
west side of the river on the boundary 
of the town. The riversimply swarmed 
with old junkboats and sampans. After 
crossing the river I found that the entire 
country to Kuwana was a net-work of 


Bee grey gee 


** YUKI! 


dikes or levels, irrigating ditches and 
canals, bisecting broad expanses of rice 
fields. The scenery was uninteresting. 

The road was built mostly on these 
levels for the entire sixteen miles, fifteen 
to twenty feet above the rice field. In 
places the fields were nearly flooded, 
and in such cases the natives cut the 
grain from sampans. At a small ham- 
let four miles east of Kuwana part of 
the bay had to be crossed twice in sam- 
pans. These boats have a regular rock- 
ing cradle motion when the “coolie” 
handles his balanced oar. By six p. M. 
I reached Kuwana, sixty-four miles for 
the day, the longest level stretch so far 
in Japan. 

In the morning I found that the road 
continued level and excellent to Yox- 
kaichi; thence it was slightly up grade 
through Ishiyakushi, Shomo and Kame- 
yama to Seki. Here I was at the foot 
of another range of mountains; their 
tops were covered with snow. In fact, 
a light snow fell as I wheeled through 
Sakinoshita, a small town four miles be- 
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yond, From here to the top of the 
range was another fearful grade similar 
to the Odawara range. This stretch 
was, however, dirt road, and, with the 
assistance of a Japanese coolie, I finally 
reached the top. My short climb was re- 
warded this time, for down the other side 
to Tsuchiyama and Minakuchi wasa com- 
paratively easy down-grade for almost 
fourteen miles. The road was perfectly 
macadamized, and as I alternately ped- 





SURE ENOUGH, A WHITE MANTLE OF SNOW.” 


aled and coasted through these barren 
and rugged hills the natives looked on 
with awe. Sometimes a “coolie,” with 
a heavy load on each end of his pole, 
would attempt to leap aside, although 
there was plenty room. The pendulum 
motion of his burden would almost cap- 
sizehim. At Minakuchi I at last reached 
the bottom of this delightful ride as the 
sun sank behind a distant rocky peak, 
and the mountain air grew quite cold. 

The Japanese girl, on awakening me 
in the morning, pointed out the window, 
and remarked “ Yuki.” Sure enough, a 
white mantle of snow covered the house- 
tops and the green mountains and hills 
on all sides. The winter season does 
not set in in Japan until January, but in 
the mountainous districts it may snow 
at almost any time. 

I muffled myself up warmly, bought 
a pair of gloves and started through 
slush and snow for Kyoto, thirty-two 
miles away. My route through Mikumo, 
Ishibe to Kusatsu, was always down- 
grade through the mountains. A light 
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sprinkling of snow urged me on to Otsu, 


on the banks of an arm of Biwa lake. 


The Tokaido here winds its way out 
of Otsu through a mountain gap, thence 
down until I wondered how I had ever 
scaled such a dizzy height. The jin- 
rickisha men and coolies hauling the 
carts were barelegged and barefooted 
despite the cold. The countless Japan- 
ese traveling afoot back and forth wore 
blankets of bright red and green colors 
wrapped about them. After struggling 


Yodo. Here the valley contains sev- 
eral streams forming the Yodo River. 
Levees or dykes abound everywhere. 
The Ozaka road follows along the left of 
the river. The mountains on each side 
of the valley gradually get lower, until 
at Hirakata they form low hills. I now 
removed my gloves and muffler. The 
fifty-one miles had taken me out of 
the mountainous district into warmer 
weather. At the Japanese hotel at Hi- 
rakata they had no bath-tub, every one 





“THE OLD LANDLORD PLAYED ON HIS 


through a small mountain pass I wheel- 
ed down into Kyoto, the ancient capital, 
and one of the largest cities in Japan. 

Here ends the Tokaido or Eastern 
road. Outside of the two stretches over 
the mountains at Odawara and Seki the 
surface is excellent, and easier to ride 
than asphalt. The entire direct distance 
of 354 miles from Tokio is shaded with 
short pine trees on each side of the road. 
Toll is charged only at bridges and at 
the tunnel, the amount demanded being 
usually a cent or two. 

There are a number of places of in- 
terest in Kyoto, and also some interest- 
ing factories, but the snow on the mount- 
ains yet in plain sight gave me a desire 
to reach the coast again as quickly 
as possible. After some half-intelligible 
inquiring for the Ozaka “michi” or 
road out of Kyoto, I was soon wheeling 
out of the thickly-populated city toward 


THREE-STRINGED BANJO.” (jf. 244.) 


going to the public bath-house a few 
doors away. Here I got a nerve-shak- 
ing surprise, for a young Japanese girl, 
an attendant of the baths, coolly pro- 
ceeded to disrobe me as though I was 
an infant. There were two bath-tubs, 
one for the men and the other for the 
women, and I venture a guess that my 
white skin was a curious sight among 
the dusky natives. The dressing-room 
was the same for all, but an American 
in time grows accustomed to these na- 
tional peculiarities. 

At the Japanese hotels the rooms, with 
the thin paper windows and sliding 
panels, were very cold in frosty weather. 
A small brass mortar charged with a 
few lumps of glowing charcoal was the 
only stove or means of heating. Usually 
I ordered my bedding after supper. 
Rolled in the blankets I managed to 
keep warm, if nothing more, but many 
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atime I longed for a good old Yankee 
bed, with its restful comfort. 

The sun was shining brightly in the 
morning, but I only managed to get 
started by 9:30 o’clock, as there seems 
to be no way to hurry the Japanese. 
The Ozaka road still followed along 
the Yodo River on the level to Miroku- 
chi. I could now see the smoke-stacks 
of some factories in the distance, and 
the sampans became more numerous on 
the Yodo River. A few miles more 
through the rice-fields and I reached 
Ozaka, with a teeming population of 
400,000. The small children simply 
swarmed the streets, all dressed alike in 
the national costume. The small boy 
usually had his hair shaved, except a 
round spot in the center, which looked 
like a small black saucer on his head in 
the distance. The effect was comical. 

The small girls wore long bangs in 
front and at thesides. In some districts 
they also had a spot shaved on the cen- 
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inomiya. Along the road-side the fields 
occasionally bore cotton instead of rice, 
but the crops were poor, compared to 
those of the Southern States of America. 
The Kaido now widened out into a broad 
highway to Sumiyoshi and Kobe. I 
passed oxen and cows hauling tremen- 
dous loads in three-wheeled carts. The 
animals were led by coolies and had 
rings in their nostrils, by which they were 
guided. Entering Kobe, the beautiful 
homes of the missionaries and the for- 
eigners on the hillside overlook the town 
and harbor. Kobe is smaller in popula- 
tion than Yokohama, although the aver- 
age tourist will probably like Kobe best. 
With Hiogo, really the same place, Kobe 
is larger than Yokohama. The streets 
are wider, and the business portion bet- 
ter laid out, giving the city a more pro- 
gressive appearance. I felt quite at 
home when I reached the Oriental 
Hotel and found myself among some 
white people again, after nine days’ 





‘“THREE OF THE GIRLS DANCED.” (f. 244.) 


ter of the head but the shape of an ob- 
long square. Ozaka is a thriving city. 
The bridges across the Yodo River are 
very substantial. Upon inquiring the 
way to Kobe of the police, who wore neat- 
fitting uniforms and swords, as is the 
tule allover Japan, I was directed to the 
Chugoku Kaido or Imperial Road, which 
winds along the south coast to Akama- 
gaseki, formerly called Shimonooski. 
This road started out of Ozaka very 
feebly, only about six feet wide, and led 
through rice-fields to Amagasaki. Then 
it widened out somewhat as far as Nish- 





riding in the interior of Japan. In the 
harbor were anchored ships of all na- 
tions, reminding me of Yokohama and 
Tokio. 

Another pleasing discovery I made 
was that Kobe boasts several wheelmen 
who ride cushion-tired wheels. Among 
the most enthusiastic is Mr. Robert 
Hughes, a middle-aged man, who was 
very entertaining, and bade me not for- 
get to call at his residence, eight miles 
west of Kobe, on my way to Nagasaki. 

During my stay of a day and a half at 
Kobe I visited some of my missionary 
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friends, Rev. J. L. Atkinson and family, 
and Rev. Geo. Allchin, with whom I 
became acquainted on board the steam- 
ship Oceanic when crossing the Pacific. 

There are already three large, self- 
supporting Japanese Christian churches 
in Kobe, fostered by the untiring ef- 
forts of these missionaries, to whom is 
due much of the credit of the present 
friendly relations of the Japanese to- 
ward the whites. In all the large cities 
like Yokohama, Kyoto, and Kobe are 
many curio stores, where all kinds of 
Japanese antiquities, ancient work, 
swords and arms of early days can be 
seen ; also examples of fine modern 
work. 

Always ready to wheel westerly, I left 
Kobe on the morning of November 
thirtieth over the “ Chugoku-Kaido,” or 
Central Provinces Imperial Road. After 
passing through the old Hiogo portion 
of Kobe the old road was broad and 
smooth, and a couple of miles beyond 
my starting point it suddenly curved 
close to the beach and commanded a 
fine view of the large bay. The Im- 


perial Railroad also crowds itself close 


** KNOWING 
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to the Kaido, and every two or three 
hours along squeaks a funny little train, 
consisting of asmall English locomotive 
and four-wheeled cars, which have their 
doors to open on the side. 

I was riding along this picturesque 
stretch watching the small sailing craft 
gliding amid the islands and the fisher- 
men on shore, when suddenly a large 
American flag and two small Japanese 
flags fluttered in the breeze ahead. I 
had aboutforgotten Mr. Robert Hughes’s 
request at Kobe to stop at his residence, 
but he had the flags stretched across 
the road on bamboo poles, knowing full 
well that Old Glory would cause me 
to stop if all else failed. At the gate 
were a crowd of Japanese servants who 
smiled and bowed a cheery welcome. 

After lunch and a social chat I 
wheeled on to the large town of Akashi. 
From here the road trends slightly in- 
land, affording now and then a glimpse 
of the sea, and leading through Kako- 
gawa and Gochaku to Himeji. The 
next places further inland, Ikarugo, 
Shojo, and Higashiume, were but small 
centers, so I pushed onward. 


FULL WELL THAT OLD GLORY WOULD CAUSE ME TO STOP.” 














THE NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS 
ANTECEDENTS. . 


BY CAPTAIN C. A. 


Ill. 


ROM the year 
1808 onwards 


to the Cen- 
tennial year 
the interest in the 
militia continued 
to increase, and 
by that year the 
companies had 
risen to one 
hundred and sixty-seven. The name of 
“ National Guard” had been given by 
law to the uniformed (active) portion of 
the State force in 1870, under which 
title ithas continued. Through changes 
in its organization the divisions had been 
reduced to ten, but the enlisted strength 
had increased to 8,996 and it was able to 
make a creditable appearance at the 
opening of the International Exhibition. 
In an order issued upon that occasion 
the Adjutant-General said: “ Your 
efforts have brought you to such effi- 
ciency that the organization, whose dis- 
plays three years ago were sometimes 
unfavorably received, has now carried 
away the universal commendation of 
the press and public.” 
This was the first regular camp in 
which the National Guard, as ‘such, had 
been collected. Prior to this time, 
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they had been assembled for. only one 
day in each year, for muster and inspec- 
tion, one or more regiments at a time, 
as was most convenient. ; 

In July, 1871, a disturbance of the 
public peace occurred at Williamsport, 
which soon grew beyond the control of 
the civil authorities, but the Fifth Divis- 
ion of militia, temporarily under Gen. 
Jesse Merrill, was despatched to the 
scene, and the riotous element was soon 
put down. This affair became known as 
the “ Saw-dust War,” from the fact that 
the troops were ordered to protect the 
extensive lumber interests centered 
there, which were seriously threatened. 
The ringleaders of the riot were prompt- 
ly arrested and put in jail, but the troops 
were kept at Williamsport for two 
weeks before being relieved. 

The report of 1877 shows ten major- 
generals, three brigadier-generals, and 
a total enlisted of 9,495 in the National 
Guard, and an enrolled militia of 4o1,- 
055. Labor disturbances made this a 
most eventful year for the Guard, 9,453 
of whom (officers and men) were em- 
ployed actively in the restoration of 
peace. Trouble began on the nineteenth 
of July, by the stoppage of freight trains 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad in and 
about Pittsburg. Early on the twentieth 
the riot had gone so far as to be beyond 
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the control of the sheriff, who asked for 
military assistance, and the Division 
under Major-General Pearson was order- 
ed out. Ten hours of effort on his part, 
sufficed to gather only 230 of his men. 
Four other Divisions were then ordered 
under arms, as well as one Regiment of 
a fifth; one Division being ordered to 
Pittsburg the same evening. This force, 
united with the Pittsburg troops, be- 
came engaged in a conflict with the riot- 
ers, firing upon them with fatal effect, 
but was soon surrounded by a mob, 
numbering about 10,000 persons, and the 
men were ordered to occupy a round- 
house and adjacent shops; from these 
they were obliged to withdraw on the 
twenty-second, having been cut off from 
all supplies, and moved out of the city— 
declining to return until they were re- 
cuperated, on account of the inflamed 
condition of the mob. In the meantime 
four other Divisions were ordered to the 
scene, but all efforts at concentration 
were paralyzed through the refusal of 
engineers to haul trains ; the mob had 
full possession of the city, with no or- 
ganized force to hold them in check. 
At this time the trouble began to spread 
throughout the State, till it involved all 
prominent railroad points. To meet this, 
a Division was ordered to Harrisburg, 
and a local company (“City Grays”) 
was placed on duty in the State Arsenal. 

The same evening all the remain- 
ing Divisions of the Guard were ordered 
to concentrate under arms. The fine 
railroad bridge at Reading was burned 
by a mob on July twenty-second, and 
troops were ordered to that point to 
restore order. This was only accom- 
plished after a sharp street-fight on the 
twenty-third of July, in which several 
of the Guare were injured by stones, 
and eleven of the rioters were killed and 
fifty wounded. 

Before any farther concentration at 
Pittsburg was possible, it became neces- 
sary to arrest engineers and firemen 
and place them under guard in their cabs, 
and to order the Guard to shoot them 
if they showed the slightest sign of in- 
subordination. A gang of experienced 
trainmen was also organized, consisting 
of engineers, firemen, brakemen, and 
telegraph operators, with a body of 
sharpshooters to protect them, in order 
to render the Guard in some degree in- 
dependent of the disaffected trainmen. 
Only on the twenty-eighth of July, when 
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the State authorities were able to con- 
centrate two thousand men near Pitts- 
burg, was order once more restored. 
Throughout the entire operations the 
want of properly organized supply de- 
partments interfered with prompt. 
handling of the troops, and seriously 
impaired their usefulness. On account 
of the threatening condition of affairs 
the President was appealed to for aid 
on the twenty-third of July; and on the 
twenty-fourth all available troops in 
the Department of the Atlantic were 
en route to the scene, as well as the 
forces of the National Guard. Gov- 
ernor Hartranft, who was in the far 
West when the outbreak occurred, had 
been summoned by telegraph, and ar- 
rived in Pittsburg on the evening of the 
twenty-fourth, whence he proceeded to 
Philadelphia, and issued his General 
Order No. 3, the second paragraph of 
which is given entire. “All other 
means of quieting riot and restoring 
order having first been exhausted, the 


- officer commanding the troops shall 


notify the rioters that they will be fired 
upon unless they promptly disperse. 
The order to fire will then be deliber- 
ately given, and every soldier will be 
expected to fire with effect. The firing 
will continue until the mob _ dis- 
perses.” This order was widely circu- 
lated, and the effect produced by the 
combination of this order, the move- 
ments of the Guard and the arrival of 
United States troops was sufficient to 
prevent further collisions between mobs 
and the military, and the consequent 
effusion of blood. 

While the disturbance in Pittsburg 
was at its height, offers of service from 
volunteers were received from various 
quarters, which were declined in all 
but two cases—the offers of regiments 
from the “Veteran Corps of the First 
Regiment,” and the “Grand Army of 
the Republic.” The regiment from the 
former was recruited in thirty-six hours, 
under Col. S. Bonnaffon, Jr., organized, 
armed, clothed, equipped and on duty 
in Pittsburg in fifty-six hours from the 
time recruiting began. This regiment 
was known as the “Twentieth Regi- 
ment, National Guard,” and performed 
active service until September 
twentieth. The regiment offered by 
the Grand Army was recruited and 
ready to be mustered into service, but 
the imminent danger was past, and it 
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was disbanded. On August first, riots 
broke out at Scranton, attended with 
loss of life; three Divisions were at 
once sent to that vicinity, reopening the 
railroads to traffic, which had been 
almost completely stopped. The dis- 
bandment of the troops began on Aug- 
ust fourth and was continued gradually 
till September twentieth, though six 
companies, selected from various regi- 
ments which had volunteered for fur- 
ther service, were continued until No- 
vember fifteenth, in the Luzerne region. 
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However this may be, a thorough and 
complete reorganization of the Guard 
was at once begun in a most system- 
atic manner, for the events of the 
riot had shown that as then organ- 
ized it was cumbersome and unwieldy, 
with a disproportionate allotment of 
general officers to men, and the con- 
sequent uncertainty as to responsibil- 
ity. The reorganization was com- 
pleted so that at the close of 1878 it had 
become a compact Division under one 
Major-General, with five Brigades, 


STAFF OF GOVERNOR PATTISON. 


Much adverse criticism was bestowed 
upon the Guard on account of their 
conduct at Pittsburg. Although the 
conduct of some portions was unques- 
tionably open to severe censure, still 
the majority of its members remained 


faithful to their duties, and perhaps did - 


as well under the circumstances as some 
of their critics would have done had 
they been similarly placed. The fact 
that their official head was thousands 
of miles away, and some of their lead- 
ers were unequal to their tasks, in a 
large measure accounts for the short- 
comings of the rank and file. 


including sixteen Regiments and three 
Battalions of Infantry, five Companies 
of Cavalry and four Batteries of Artil- 
lery, while a most noticeable improve- 
ment had taken place in the general 
character, tone and sentiment of the 
entire Guard. The act of the Legisla- 
ture under which this was effected was 
approved on the twelfth of May, 1878. 
Attention began to be turned, about 
this time, toward the necessity for rifle 
practice, which had hitherto been sadly 
neglected. A State rifle range was 
prepared at Mount Gretna in 1887-88, 
under the direction of the General 
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Inspector of rifle practice, possessing all 
the appliances and facilities for practice 
at distances from one hundred to one 
thousand yards. Here all the State 
matches are shot, and there are prob- 
ably few more convenient or com- 
plete ranges in the country. At the 
close of the first year of systematic 
practice, the Inspector of rifle practice 
reported 154 qualified marksmen. The 
number of marksmen qualified each 
year has steadily increased from 705 in 
1883 to 3,239 in 1888, and 6,507 in 1892, 
while the requisites for qualification 
have also been gradually increased. 
Under the target-practice requirements 
of 1892, companies which failed to 
qualify thirty-five men as marksmen, 
unless adequate cause could be shown, 
were to be disbanded. This year the 
number required to qualify has been 
again increased. In one regiment, at 
least, no man can enlist until he has 
shown his ability as a marksman. 

In September of 1892 the Pennsyl- 
vania team at the International com- 
petition at Sea Girt, N. J., secured the 
Hilton Trophy and the Interstate 
Trophy —the latter by the highest 
score which has been made during the 
eighteen years of competition for its 
possession. The amount of ammunition 
allowed for target practice, 3,000 rounds 
per company, is not sufficient to permit 
as much of this most important exercise 
as could be profitably carried on, while 





the time devoted by most organizations 


to the no less important preliminary 
work of pointing-and-aiming drill and 
gallery practice, is far too little for 
the beneficial results which a more 
liberal expenditure of time for this pur- 
pose would undoubtedly develop on the 
rifle range. 

The act of 1878 was modified as its de- 
fects became apparent, but in 1887 all 
former acts were repealed and the pres- 
ent law (with amendments in 1889) 
went into operation ; under its provis- 
ions the Guard has continued steadily 
to improve, and has reached its present 
state of efficiency and discipline. 

At the close of 1887, General Har- 
tranft (who as Governor in 1877-78 
began the reorganization of the Guard, 
and later became its Major-General) 
writes: “ The regular service makes the 
soldier and organizes ; in the volunteer 
and militia service it is necessary to or- 
ganize, to make soldiers. Pursuing this 





course has brought the militia of Penn- 
sylvania to its present state of efficiency; 
and now, when its organization is about 
complete, and its autonomy as a Divis- 
ion arrived at, it is possible to bring its 
units to a higher state of discipline and 
individual proficiency.” 

As this code of Pennsylvania has been 
used as a basis for much military legis- 
lation in other States, a somewhat ex- 
tended resumé of it is given herewith. 
In time of peace, the Guard is limited 
to 150 companies of infantry, five troops 
of cavalry and five batteries of artillery, 
to be distributed in such localities as the 
Governor may direct ; limiting the num- 
ber of Major Generals to one, and of 
Brigadiers to five, and providing for a 
formation into Divisions and Brigades at 
any time at the discretion of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Each non-commissioned officer and 
private is required to sign regular en- 
listment papers upon entering the ser- 
vice, and must have successfully passed 


-a rigid physical examination before 


some designated surgeon before being 
accepted. The Commander - in - Chief 
(Governor) is allowed a staff of one Ad- 
jutant General (Brigadier General), In- 
spector General, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, Quartermaster General, Commis- 
sary General, Surgeon General, General 
Inspector of rifle practice and Chief of 
Artillery (Colonels), Assistant Adjutant 
General, Assistant Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Assistant Commissary General, and 
twelve aides-de-camp (Lieutenant Colo- 
nels). The Major General is allowed 
Assistant Adjutant General, Division 
Inspector, Judge Advocate, Quarter- 
master, Commissary, Surgeon, Ordnance 
Officer and Inspector of rifle practice 
(Lieutenant Colonels), with three aides 
(Majors). To each Brigadier General 
an Assistant Adjutant General, Brigade 
Inspector, Judge Advocate, Quarter- 
master, Commissary, Surgeon and Ord- 
nance Officer (Majors) and two aides 
with the rank of Captains. 

The “ Field and Staff” of each regi- 


-ment of infantry consists of a Colonel, 


Lieutenant Colonel, Major (not to ex- 
ceed three), Surgeon (Major), Chaplain 
(Captain), Adjutant, Quartermaster, two 
Assistant Surgeons, and Inspector of 
rifle practice (1st Lieutenants). Com- 
panies of infantry have Captain, two 
Lieutenants and fifty to sixty enlisted 
men. ‘Troops of cavalry have the same 














organization, with the addition of a Sur- 
’ geon (First Lieutenant) and Quarter- 
master (Second Lieut.); the Artillery 
have Captain, three Lieutenants, Sur- 
geon (First Lieut.) and Quartermas- 
ter (Second Lieut.) and sixty-five to 
seventy-five enlisted men. General offi- 
cers are appointed by the Governor, 
with the consent of the Senate. Field 
officers of regiments and battalions are 
chosen by the officers of their respect- 
ive organizations, and Company officers 
by the members of their companies ; all 
staff officers are appointed by their re- 
spective chiefs. The Adjutant General, 
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to arrest on civil process while on mili- 
tary duty, or going to and from any ® 
place where they may have been ordered 
for such duty. Under certain circum- 
stances the Governor has the power sum- 
marily to discharge officers, but under 
ordinary circumstances their commis- 
sions are for five years. Men are en- 
listed for three years, but may be dis- 
charged for cause by their commanding 
officer. Both officers and men are re- 
quired upon entering the service to take 
a prescribed oath. 

Companies may be disbanded by the 
Governor if they fail to comply with the 
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Quartermaster General, Assistant Quar- 
termaster General, Commissary General, 
Assistant Commissary General, Regi- 
mental Quartermasters and Company 
commanders are all required to give 
bonds, in varying amounts, for the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of their re- 
spective offices. Appointments of non- 
commissioned officers must be made 
from the organization to which they are 
attached. Ten days’ notice must be 
given of any election for a commission, 
except while in active service, when 
forty-eight hours’ notice must be given. 
Members of ‘the Guard are not subject 


law, or fall below the required standard 
in numbers or efficiency. The Adju- 
tant General furnishes such blank forms 
for returns, etc., as may be necessary ; 
he is also the general disbursing officer 
of the Guard, and his accounts as such, 
with vouchers, are passed upon by the 
Auditor General. 

Officers are allowed, when on duty, 
the pay of officers of like grade in the 
United States Army; First Sergeants 
are paid three dollars per day, Ser- 
geants two dollars, Corporals one dollar 
and seventy-five cents, and musicians 
and privates one dollar and fifty cents 
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per day. Enlisted men are allowed 
twenty-five cents per day additional for 
each completed term of enlistment. An 
encampment of the Guard is required 
to be held each year, during which an 
inspection is to be made; other inspec- 
tions may be ordered when necessary or 
desirable. Every company of infantry 
found on examination of its rolls and 
reports to conform to the standard in 
numbers, drill, and discipline, is en- 
titled to. receive $500 per annum for 
necessary expenses, for uniforms, equip- 
ments and military uses; to cavalry and 
artillery companies for like purpose, the 
annual allowance is $1,000. The uniform 
prescribed is the undress uniform of the 
United States Army (though Companies 
and Regiments may provide any uniform 
for themselves), which alone is to be 
worn when on duty. Accounts against 
the State for military expenses, must be 
itemized, sworn to (or affirmed), and 
passed upon by the State Military Board; 
but the amount of expenditures must 
not exceed $300,000 per annum. Each 
company receives an allowance for ar- 
mory rent. Artillery companies are 
allowed necessary expenses for horsing 
their batteries, whenever called out for 


duty, and cavalry are allowed two dol- 

lars per day for each necessary horse. 
Necessary expenses are allowed for 

various headquarters, not to exceed the 


following: Division, $1,000 ;. Brigade, 
$500; Regiment, $300; Battalion, $150. 
Provision is made for pensioning the 
widow or children of any officer or sol- 
dier killed or disabled in actual service. 
The necessary. expenses for prescribed 
target practice are provided for. A re- 
tired list is created for officers who have 
held continuous rank for ten years; 
who are entitled to wear their uniform 
on State occasions. 

At each annual inspection, every com- 
pany commander is required to present 
an itemized account of all his receipts 
and expenditures of State funds during 
the past year. Whenever public funds 
are invested in an armory, the title to 
the same must be taken in the name of 
the State. Whenever troops are under 
arms, the commanding officer is given 
authority to arrest all persons who tres- 
pass upon their camp, or attempt to in- 
terfere with their movements; also to 
regulate the sale of liquors (except by 
licensed houses) within one mile of the 
camp. A band of from twenty to thirty 
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pieces is enlisted and attached to each 
brigade. At all drills, ceremonies and en- 
“ampments, as well as when ordered on 
active service, obedience must be render- 
ed to all rules, regulations, usages, cus- 
toms andrequirements of the army of the 
United States, and of the code and re- 
gulations of the State. The Governor 
has authority to call out any portion 
(or all) of the National Guard, or of the 
enrolled militia, in case of insurrection, 
tumult or riot. 

The sale of arms, clothing and equip- 
ments to any person is punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, as is also the pur- 
chase of any of these articles from any 
member of the Guard. ‘Courts of In- 
quiry ”’ may be organized, consisting of 
one officer, upon the application of any 
officer, or upon complaint made of con- 


‘duct regarding his character. 


A system of Courts Martial is pro- 
vided for, ii most respects, similar to 
the system of the United States Army. 
General courts consist of five members 
(three constituting a quorum); Regi- 
mental or Battalion courts consist of a 
field officer, or a Captain. The General 
Courts have jurisdiction over all offen- 
ces, and may inflict punishments of fine 
(not exceeding $100), imprisonment for 
thirty days, discharge, reduction of non- 
commissioned officers, dismissal or sus- 
pension of officers. The Regimental 
Court has jurisdiction in minor cases 
with punishments of reprimand, for- 
feiture of pay, fine (not exceeding $20), 
and five days’ imprisonment. Courts 
must be ordered within thirty days of 
arrest, and a copy of this order as well 
as of all charges must be furnished the 
accused, ten days (at least) before his 
trial begins. The proceedings of Courts 
must be transmitted to the convening 
authority, who is required to take action 
on them within fifteen days of their re- 
ceipt, and notify the Court and the 
accused of his action; the proceedings 
are then sent by him to the Adjutant 
General. Appeal from the finding or 
sentence of a General Court may be 
made to the Governor within twenty 
days after the decision appealed from 
is made known. 

Appeal from Regimental or Battalion 
Courts may similary be made to the 
convening authority. Fines imposed by 
Courts Martial are to be gollected, on the 
Court’s warrant, by the sheriff or con- 
stable of the county,in the same manner 
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as in civil cases; 
keepers of all 
county jails are 
required to re- 
ceive and confine 
military offend- 
ers, on a warrant 
from any Court 
Martial, during the term 
of their sentence. All 
fines imposed and collect- 
ed are to be paid into the 
State Treasury. Courts 
are given power to com- 
pel the attendance of the 
accused for trial through 
the sheriff, as in civil 
cases; the presence of 
witnesses may also be 
secured in the same 
manner. 

A witness who refuses 
to testify may be com- 
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nies, etc., and officer them as provided for by law. 
While in service they are entitled to pay, and are pro- 
vided with arms and accouterments by the State. 
Failure of any soldier to respond to a call for duty is 
punishable by Court Martial. No civil process is al- 
lowed to issue or be enforced against any person 
mustered into the service of the State, or of the 
United States, until thirty days after the expiration of 
his term of service; the statute of limitation being 
correspondingly suspended. 

A Hospital department is also 
fully provided for. No volunteer 
soldier is allowed to leave the State 
until his services have been regu- 
larly accepted, nor until he is fully 
armed and equipped for effective 
service. 

As will be seen from the fore- 
going sketch of this act, provision 
is made for all the essential needs 
of a well regulated force. Under 
it the Guard forms a homogeneous 
body, which can be readily set in 
motion, and as readily controlled— 

formed into one Division, 
with three Brigades, 
made up of fifteen Regi- 
ments, one Battalion and 
one Company of Infantry; 
with one troop of Cavalry 
and one battery of Artil- 
lery to each of the Bri- 
gades. 

By the addition of a 
third Battalion to each of 
the present Regiments, 
and increasing the men 
of each Company to one 
hundred, the present 

force could, in 


pelled to do so, as in civil courts; a 
witness who fails to appear in obedi- 
ence to a subpoena may forfeit not less 
than ten dollars nor more than fifty dol- 
lars for each default. Judge Advocates 
and members of a Court Martial are 
allowed the pay of their grade, while on 
duty, and transportation to and from 
the meeting place of the Court. 

Every able-bodied male citizen resi- 
dent within the State (except the Na- 
tional Guard and others specially ex- 
empted), must be. enrolled in the 
militia; this enrollment is made annually by the asses- 
sors of the several wards, etc., and, after correction, is 
reported to the Adjutant-General of the State. This 
militia is subject to no active duty, except in case of 
war, invasion or riot, and to aid civil officers in the exe- 
cution of the law. In these cases the Governor may 
call out any necessary number, form them into eompa- 


e 


case of need, be 
aad 

expanded. to 20,- 
ooo men, without 
change in the or- 
ganization of the 
Division or Bri- 
gades. 


ADJ.-GEN, W. W. GREENLAND. 


BRIG.-GEN. J. P. S. GOBIN. 





Lieut.-Col. Cul- 
linan, Div. Q.-M., 
in Service Uni- 
form worn pre- 
Vious to 1891. 
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The Division is now com- 
manded by Maj.-Gen. Geo. 
R. Snowden, and the Bri- 
gades by Brig.-Gens. R. P. 
Dechert (1st), J. A. Wiley 
(2d) and J. P.S. Gobin (3d). 
Under this organization, 
the troops are never at a 
loss regarding the source 
from whence the orders 
have come which they are 
called upon to execute, and 
the responsibility for fail- 
ure can be readily fixed. 
The standard set for the 
personnel of officers is 
high, while that of the 
rank and file could not 
well be placed higher in a 
volunteer citizen soldiery 


—a soldiery which must popularize itself 
with the masses of the people, while at 
the same time commanding the respect 
and confidence of all classes of the 


community. 


The Division and Brigade 


commanders (as well as 
many of those in lower 
grades) are men who were 
taught their duties and re- 
sponsibilities in the school 
of the Civil War, and have 
won their present positions 
through their recognized 
ability and exertions for 
the improvement of their 
commands. Thesame may 
justly be said of the heads 
of the several Staff Corps, 
while the staff officers and 
aides of the Brigades and 
Division have been se- 
lected for similar rea- ,,,helateCapt. 
sons. None of these are Service-Uni- 
fancy positions; on the (QurWithsreat 
contrary, when on duty, 
they are places of hard work, which (so 
far at least as I have been able to judge) 
is honestly, thoroughly and in every 
way conscientiously performed—-nor is 
the duty free from danger. 


To be continued. 


GEN. (NOW MAJOR GEN.) GEO. R. SNOWDEN AND STAFF. 
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LENZ. college squabbles exist chiefly in the columns 


: ; of the daily press. 
WHILE the readers of OUTING are following It is not our purpose to deny that football 
Lenz in imagination, through Japan, it may in- players have been and are still in some cases 
terest them to know that in reality he is spin- hired. It is false, however, that they are hired 
ning through Northern India, The passage by the football management, or by means of the 


: 4 gate receipts. That this is true, the writer 
through Burmah was of unexampled severity, fias not per long familiarity with college ath- 


and detained him no less than four months.  letics to assure him, but the written statement 
When he arrived at Calcutta, he found that he from the manager of the leading football eleven 
had been given up for lost. His baggage had of the country. The few professionals —ad- 


‘ ; mitting that there may be such—are supported 
been sold to pay its storage, and itwasonly from private pockets; and the evil of their ex- 


after great trouble and expense that he recov-_ istence can only be crushed by such legislation 
ered it. For the present his way is easy, but as the recently adopted undergraduate rule on 
in the mountains of Afghanistan and Persia no O© Hy nay - elevation of private sports- 

; re ee n the other. 
doubt new trials and adversities await him. ne - 


FOOTBALL DIPLOMACY. 
PROFESSIONALS IN ATHLETICS AND IN JOURNALISM. Bad blood among the colleges is not, how- 
About the time the public press was teeming ever, due wholly to newspaper inflammation. 
with charge and countercharge of profession- No one who has followed the events that 
alism in college football, the New York Herald have led to the virtual disruption of the Inter- 
denounced the game editorially on the ground collegiate League can doubt that there has 
that the players were hired.. The ratiocination been just occasion for many a complaint. The 
by which this opinion was reached was briefly blame attaches, in a measure, to the captains 
this : ‘‘ At the Springfield game and the Thanks- and managers of the various teams, but an im- 
giving-day game many thousands of dollars are partial observer cannot fail to see that the 
taken in. I, the editor of the Herald, don’t trouble arises chiefly from the complex diplo- 
know of any good use to which this money is macy necessary in an Intercollegiate league. 
ut. The colleges charge each other with pro- For instance, that clause of the new rule which 
essionalism ; ergo, the gate money undoubted- requires that a player be a candidate for a 
ly goes to buy players.” degree is fair and just, so far as Yale, Prince- 
But the facts of the case are, briefly sum- ton and Pennsylvania are concerned; but at 
marized, these: The gate receipts at the big Harvard the special students include many a 
games are partly spent in feeding and uniform- first-rate scholar, whom it would be unjust in 
ing a score or more of players during the two the extreme to exclude from the benefits of an 
months of training, transporting them to the athletic education. If Harvard had been in 
pemiess renting and preparing the field, etc. the league when the new rule was passed, she 
he few thousand dollars surplus gotothecrew would have had to maintain the cause of her 
which, though it earns not a cent, costs yearly special students. The other colleges would 
in the neighborhood of fifteen thousand dollars. probably have been unable to see the very real 
If there is still a surplus it goes tothetrackand difference between special students at the Uni- 
tield athletic team. In point of fact, there sel- versity of Pennsylvania and at Harvard. The 
dom is a surplus ; and not only do the students majority of them would be certain that Har- 
annually contribute round sums to the main-. vard was making a stand for the last blind 
tenance of their teams, but several of the to professionalism; and Harvard would be as 
athletic associations are chronically in debt. certain that the other colleges were trying to 
Those less charitable than OuTING might fix cripple her. It was precisely this kind of mis- 
upon these editors of the daily press acharge understanding, we surmise, thougha far less ex- 
of intentional malice, Let us make a bit of cusable one, that led to the rule against gradu- 
an argument: It is the first principle of jour- ate students. Yale and Princeton could not see, 
nalism that the public must be supplied with or did not stop to consider that what would 
sensational news. Ifthe college correspondents merely conduce to purity in their own athletics 
—most of whom depend on their newspaper pecs 4 be fatal in Pennsylvania and Harvard. 
writing for their daily bread—send in calm, The fact that Yale always had a pocket bor- 
scholarly discussions of the athletic situation, ough in Wesleyan, which made her a practical 
their matter is not printed ; but if they dash off dictator, quadrupled the outcry of trickery. 
charges of this, that and the other, against Yale, we are to get rid of athletic squabbles the first 
Princeton or Pennsylvania, the least substanti- step is to do away with the intricate and neces- 
ated statement is printed eagerly, Most ofthe sarily blind diplomacy of the past. 
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. NO FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 


In other words there must be no football 
league. Now that the on plan has been 
universally adopted, concerted football legisla- 
tion has done its utmost. Even if another 
crisis should arrive, the record of the league is 
not such as to indicate that its services are in- 
dispensable. It will be remembered, for in- 
stance, that the University plan was proposed 
and adopted at Harvard as early as last March: 
That the obnoxious college plan must eventually 
give way to it was predicted in the Records as 
early as April ; and when college opened this 
Fall must have been obvious toevery freshman, 
Yet it took a month of angry wrangling to 
adopt it in the league, and not only are the 
plowshares, still hot, but the old league has 
been rent asunder by the strain. To abandon 
all leagues may be a radical measure, but it is 
in every respect a feasible and desirable one. 

Consider the case more closely. The entire 
end of aleague may be stated in a dozen words : 
To foster sports and sportsmanship by an or- 
ganized struggle for achampionship. But foot- 
ball happily needs fostering nolonger. Sports- 
manship, it has been shown, is far from en- 
hanced by the league. To award a champion- 
ship under the present conditions is not only 
idle and childish, it is absolutely pernicious. 
No better evidence of all this could be had than 
by contesting the relationsh Vale 
and Harvard with that between the members 
of the Intercollegiate league. Never since the 
Springfield agreement was framed has there 
been a word of valid criticism against the at- 
titude of either college. Never since the or- 


in hoteuraan 
ip ocetween 


ganization of the league has it been clear of 


bad blood and childish recriminations. Let 
every college make a dual league with as many 
of its rivals as it is able to meet during the sea- 
son. The parties will then be evenly matched 
diplomatically, the possibility of misunder- 
standing will be reduced to a2 minimum, and 
there cannot fail to be far greater courtesy and 
consideration, Harvard will meet Yale, Cor- 
nell and Pennsylvania as of old. Yale will 
meet Harvard, Princeton and Pennsylvania. 
The prospect of a game between Harvard and 
Princeton will be far greater, moreover, than it 
could be while either college is floundering in a 
football embroglio. Moreover, as the secondary 
colleges—Cornell, Lafayette, the University of 
Michigan—come to the front they can more 
readily gain access to their proper rivals than 
under the ironclad conditions of a football 
league. It is true, perhaps, that in the absence 
of a definite championship a doubt as to which 
college had the best eleven might arise once or 
twice in a dozen years. But this has happened 
more than once during the league ; and though 
it was out of the ordinary not to have a cock of 
the roost, it would be safe to say that nobody 
missed the crowing. 

The Intercollegiate league has fostered tricky 
diplomacy and the desire to win at any cost. A 
series of dual leagues disregarding this bauble 
of a championship would foster the love of 
sport for the sake of sport, and tend to place 
the desire to win in due subordination. J. C. 


A PHI-BETA-KAPPA VIEW OF AMATEUR SPORT. 


Ir would be well for every man who has the 
interest of amateur sport at heart and well 
for those who are disposed to criticize the 


great interest which our college men, as a 
whole, take in it, to read the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration delivered last June by General Francis 
A. Walker, President of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. ‘This oration may be 
found in the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine for September. Every paragraph abounds 
with appreciation of the benefits of amateur 
sport, and the oration as a whole teaches 
sportsmanship of the highest type. Of the 
student of the pre-athletic period General 
Walker says: ‘‘ His cheeks were pale, his di- 
gestion pretty certainly bad. . . Almost 
no honor was then given toa young man be- 
cause he was strong, swift, courageous, or en- 
during. . If he were known to make 
much of physical prowess he was the more 
likely to be despised. It was taken for granted 
that he could not be good for much else. : 
Strength was believed to be closely akin to 
brutality.” For the modern student as an ath- 
lete, and for the modern athlete everywhere, 
General Walker has an appreciation far higher 
than is possible to the average sportsman, be- 
cause it is only by the man of thoughtful habits 
and scholarly outlook that the modern athletic 
movement can be thoroughly appreciated. The 
old idea that severe athietics are injurious in 
the long run, General Walker refutes as fol- 
lows: ‘The experiences of the leading foot- 
ball players of the past fifteen years make up a 
record of vitality and activity which proves 
that, despite the occasional outcries of the 
press, this form of athletic contest works little 
enduring injury. . . A distinguished 
English statistician, studying the life history of 
three hundred and twenty-eight English 
‘‘oars,” has reached the conclusion that even 
after making due allowance for the fact that 
these were, at the start, picked men, this great 
body of athletes has reached a viability distinct- 
ly above the average.” As a school of charac- 
ter, moreover, the benefit of athletics is beyond 
a doubt. ‘They demand courage, coolness, 
steadiness of nerve, quickness of apprehension, 
resourcefulness, self-knowledge, self-reliance. 


_Further still, they often demand the ability to 
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work with others, readiness to subordinate sel- 
fish impulses, personal desires, and even indi- 
vidual creditto a commonend. . . Werel 
superintendent of the academy at West Point, 
Ishould encourage the game of football as a 
military exercise of no mean importance.” 
Finally General Walker sees in the enthusiasm 
for physical development a growth among us 
of the feeling for art. ‘‘ No classical student 
will fora moment admit that it was an acci- 
dental coincidence that the nation of the old 
world which pursued athletics with the most 
passionate eagerness, which showered honors 
on a victor in running and wrestling not in- 
ferior to those which it gave to the author of an 
accepted tragedy, was the same nation which 
carried the arts to the highest point of perfec- 
tion. . The vision of Apollo may yet 
rise, to the view of thousands, out and up from 
the area of Springfield, as erst it rose before 
the thronging multitudes of Olympia.” 

These are stirring words, and timely Those 
who live in large cities—notably New York— 
cannot help being impressed with the constant 
tendency toward luxury and effeminacy which 
our great wealth encourages. If we are to 
make our nation that which we all desire it to 
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be, the modern leader in physical, intellectual 
and moral power, as Greece was the ancient 
leader, we cannot but believe that genuine 
sport is one of the potent factors to aid in 
bringing about such a result. A man who has 


learned the value of the qualities depicted by 
General Walker, on the football field, who has 
learned to love fair play in his sport, is not 
likely to become a citizen of the McKane and 
Thompson type. C. M. 


FOOTBALL. ° 


THE football embroglio was evidently near- 
ing an end when last month’s Records went to 
press, in spite of the diplomatic deadlock ; and 
at the present writing we are far enough re- 
moved from the heat of the conflict to review 
the situation without unwarranted warmth. 

First, as to facts: At the beginning of the 
season, Pennsylvania and Princeton within 
the Association, and Harvard foremost among 
the outside colleges, were in favor of a repeal of 
the existing Undergraduate Rule. The course 
of affairs at New Haven had shown decidedly 
that the mass of Yale men were also opposed 
to it. The rule had been broken, moreover, both 
at Princeton and New Haven, in notorious ex- 
amples. Captain Hinkey himself had disre- 
garded it openly. Nothing seemed more prob- 
able, accordingly, than that at the first meet- 
ing of the Intercollegiate. Football Association 
the rule would be repealed. Butit was not. To 
the surprise of everybody, Captain Hinkey, 
backed by Wesleyan, stood firm in its favor. 
Asa majority vote is necessary for repeal, 
Princeton and Pennsylvania could do nothing. 
The reason for Captain Hinkey’s persistent in- 
consistency has not been made clear at the 
present writing, and probably never will be. 

A few days later, however, October 27th, 
another legislative meeting was held, and a 
University plan, closely similar to the Har- 
vard plan, was adopted. The only essential 
difference was that the Yale University plan 
was to take effect at once, while the Harvard 


plan hangs fire long enough to permit a college 
to adopt it without immediate injury to ath- 
letes —- training. 


Captain Mackey, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, offered an amendment which would 
have removed this difference. It was voted 
down, for by this time Princeton and Yale were 
allies. Asa result, seven of the Pennsylvania 
eleven, who had not the required year’s resi- 
dence, and four of the substitutes, were debarred 
from championship games about to be played 
under league rules. 

Then came the usual disgusting newspaper 
charges of trickery, malice and cowardice. Most 
of these were proved false by the immediate 
trend of events ; but there was color at least for 
the charge that Yale and Princeton had com- 
bined to cripple Pennsylvania on the eve of her 
championship games. It may or may not have 
been a result of these charges—perhaps it was 
because Pennsylvania had beaten Princeton the 
year before—that Princeton consented to pla 
the best team Pennsylvaniacould put in the fel 
Yale, however, insisted strongly on the new rule 
and would not consent to play the team Prince- 
ton had met till Pennsylvania had withdrawn 
from the league. Meanwhile Wesleyan had with- 
drawn. As this leaves only Yale and Princeton 
the American Intercollegiate League is a prac- 
tical non-entity. These are the chief events for 
the past month. 


Now for the argument : On the one hand Yale 
and Princeton claim that they were actuated 
solely by a desire for purity in athletics—with 
reference, of course, to the standing of Pennsyl- 
vania’s players. They maintain that as the 
undergraduate rule had not been suspended, 
and had recently been confirmed by the Asso- 
ciation, Puamertiania had no right to assume 
that it would be suspended; and especially had 
she no right to assume that any rule that might 
be substituted would assure greater license dur- 
ing the present season than was allowed either 
by the undergraduate rule then in force or by 
the prospective University plan. Consequently, 
if Pennsylvania was caught on the eve of a 
great game with an outlawed team, it was the 
result of her wrong-headed and perverse policy. 
Thus the consent of Yale and Princeton to play 
Pennsylvania’s best eleven was a gentlemanly 
concession, an act of chivalrous sportsmanship. 

On the other hand, Pennsylvania maintains 
that the undergraduate rule, though formally 
extant at the beginning of the season, had been 
so often broken by Yale and Princeton that it 
was a dead letter; that the Harvard plan, 
which delayed the enforcement of the rules, 
was so universally approved as to be the 
only probable substitute; that, in view of 
this, Pennsylvania not only had a right to 
keep her best men in training on the eleven, 
but would have acted. unfairly to the can- 
didates if she had refused to give them a fair 
trial; that Captain Hinkey acted perversely 
and unreasonably in refusing to repeal the rule 
which had been so often broken even at Yale, 
and to which the miajority of his constituents 
were hostile ; and that for Yale and Princeton 
finally to vote down that one feature of the 
long-approved Harvard plan which was most 
vital to their greatest common enemy and least 
vital to themselves, was tricky and unsportsman- 
like in the highest degree. Consequently, the 
offer to play Pennsylvania’s strongest team, far 
from being an evidence of chivalrous sports- 
manship, was the least act of reparation that 
would save the college from utter disgrace in 
the eyes of the country. 

What now are the rights and wrongs of the 
controversy? Many of the facts of the quarrel 
have not yet been made public, and most of the 
motives for the various actions are a sealed 
book. A critic is justified, however, in takin 
the published facts as the true expression o 
the motives of the actors That seven of 
Pennsylvania’s eleven are first-year men is, to 
say the least, suspicious ; and in the light of 
Pennsylvania’s far from creditable reputation 
for athletic purity is distinctly dama ing 
Moreover, no man who is familiar with the Va e 
spirit in athletics can doubt that Yale honestly 
desires to do away with professionalism, and 
that the consent to play the so-called All-Amer- 
ican team is an expression of the great Yale de- 
termination to meet everybody, and especially 









































to beat everybody, worth meeting. The fact re- 
mains, however, that her tactics have never 
ceased to have a very unpleasant squint, and 
that, together with Princeton, she will probably 
goon record as having wrecked the Intercol- 
legiate league by disingenuous diplomacy. 


Princeton, 46; Cornell, 0. Manhattan 
Freld, Qctober azst. 


The Cornell eleven was not only very much 
weakened by loss of last year’s backs, but was 
suffering severely from misfortunes of the 
present season. For instance, the quarter-back 
was laid off, and the substitute, White, had had 
but one day’s practice during the Fall. Conse- 
quently the backs fumbled, the team was desti- 
tute of interference, and showed a tendency to 
get rattled at critical points. Occasionally a 
single back would break through the Princeton 
defense for three to five yards; but this hap- 
pened only at intervals. The bright spot in 
Cornell’s game was the use of the flying wedge. 
Instead of forming two files converging on the 
quarter-back, as in the Deland wedge, the Cor- 
nell eleven gathered in a troop and ran straight 
down the field - The half-back, who received 
the ball, was the last in the wedge. Each time 
this wedge resulted in gains of from ten to 
twenty yards. It is probably more effective 
than the Deland flying wedge when used by 
undisciplined elevens. The beauty of the De- 
land wedge is that if the eleven on the aggress- 
ive is well drilled, it can swing into any direc- 
tion previously agreed upon with scarcely any 
diminution of speed ; and the enemy cannot tell 
until after the ball is put in play which direc- 
tion the wedge will take. Against the Cornell 
wedge, on the contrary, an eleven can concen- 
trate the defense from the moment the rushers 
start. Individually, Curtis put up the strong- 
est game for Cornell. 

Princeton’s defensive play was excellent, ex- 
cept in checking the flying wedges. Time and 
again the Cornell half-back dangled at the tail 
of the wedge, an easy mark for the Princeton 
ends; but he never was tackled. The inter- 
ference of the Princeton backs showed up 
strong against Cornell’s weak tackling. King, 
Ward, Rosengarten, Wheeler and Brown did 
excellent individual work. 





Princeton. Positions. cornell. 
Brown (Thompson)..leftend right... 
Se osesee right tackle right. 
Wheeler ery y left guard right.. 
Balliet.. Sein’ hapeeee center.......-. 
CO right guard left............ 
Holly (Church)....... right tackle left............... Hall 
Trenchard (Capt.)....right end left............ 
RUC scheuein. nweness quarter-back...... ........ 
ontn apes.» <0cos sate MES 20% s00005%5 Beacham 
Rosengarten..... ...right half-back....... .. Robbius 
Allen (Blake)... ....... full-back.......... Ohl (Young) 


Referee—Dr. W. A. Brooks, Harvard, ’87. Umpire— 
Dashiel. Touch downs— Rosengarten, 3; Ward, 4; 
Trenchard, 1. Goals—King,7. 30 minute halves. 


Princeton, 76; Wesleyan, 0. Manhattan 
Field, October 28th. 


This game is Wesleyan’s farewell to the ficti- 
tious prominence from which she has suffered 
as a member of the Intercollegiate League. 
The game was devoid of interest either as a 
football contest or as a test of Princeton's 
strength. Exeter or Andover could have put 
up a vastly superior game, 
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Harvard, 34; Cornell, 0. Manhattan Field 
November gth. 


Rain and snow fell throughout the day and 
rendered first-class football impossible. Cor- 
nell was stronger than in the game against 
Princeton, but the flying wedge proved less 
effective against Harvard, The first wedge 
lost four yards, the second gained ten, the third 
twenty, and the fourth eight. Curtis showed 
up well in his new position at half, which is 
rather remarkable, for he has played end con- 
stantly for six years, three on the Harvard 
second eleven, and three at Cornell. He was 
ably seconded by Dyer. y 

Harvard’s game was first-rate, considering 
the weather and the condition of the grounds. 
The line blocked well, and the backs worked 
especially well together. Harvard’s new trick 
of flying, or wedge interference was tried. This 
was already adopted by Pennsylvania, and bids 
fair to become as much ofa fixture as the flying 
wedge. One or two of the rushers are drawn 
back, and, together with the backs, launch them- 
selves against tackle or end. The ball is not 
put in play until just before they strike the line, 
and is then passed to a back running well be- 
hind the interference. This trick is especially 
adapted to an eleven that has a heavy yet agile 
back, like Captain. Waters, to use in line-break- 
ing. 

The teams lined up as follows ; 










Cornell. Positions. Harvard. 
Young (Dichl)...... left end right............ Blanchard 
Seer bekt Cockle TIgMt....05 svcsceed ewell 
wl eee lett guard right.............. Mackey 
Barnheisel.............. center eeeeswases Soke Lewis 
MI cies ncscpoud right guard left ...... ... ..Reton 
Barr (Capt.).......right tackle left .. . Manahan 
Taussig (Daley right end left.. ...Emmons 
Beacham ....... -quarter-back.. .. Fairchild 
POET cesse rece ight half-back rightington 
EEER. ccinsssneevecenes SOEt DAIG-HACK...« 2.0 ss000ess oag 
Ohl (Young)... ....... full-back.......... (Gray) Brewer 


Touchdowns — Brewer, 3; Wrightington, Clark, 2. 
Goals—Fairchild, 4. Safety -Ohl, 1. Injured. Wright- 
ington (Clark), Taussig (Daley). Umpire—Mr. Traf- 
ford, of Harvard. Referee—Mr. Sheldon, of Cornell. 


Princeton, 4; Pennsylvania, o, At Man- 

heim, November ath, 

The fact that Pennsylvania beat Princeton 
last year 6-4 awakened intense rivalry this year 
between the colleges. The Pennsylvania team 
was heavier, but Princeton’s superior disci- 
pline placed the odds slightly in her favor. 
The day of the game was cold, and it rained at 
intervals. The ground was soggy and slippery. 
This not only increased. the effectiveness of 
Pennsylvania’s heavy line, but negatived 
Princeton’s superior team play. The likeli- 
hood of flukes evidently influenced each college 
toplay a slow, defensive game in the hope of 
profiting by the other’s blunders. The game 
was further retarded by the frequent interrup- 
tions from the umpire, who found many occa- 
sions to penalize either eleven five yards, or 
give the ballfrom one to the other. This, with 
the slippery ground, made a quick succession of 
plays impossible, and tended to take the life 
out of the game. All these factors—sloppy field, 
brutal or off-side plays, and constant interrup- 
tions of the game—were operative in keeping 
down the score. Under the circumstances it is 
impossible to say which side was capable of 
playing the better game. About one point, 
however, there is not the shadow of doubt. 











Princeton played by far the more geetivanety 
game. The facts speak for themselves. Wood- 
ruff and Reese, of Pennsylvania, were disquali- 
fied for brutality, while Morse, of Princeton, was 
laid off on account of injuries. The chief stra- 
tegic feature of the game was Pennsylvania’s 
flying defense against the flying wedge. The 
eleven formed a semicircle ten yards behind the 
line, and so were able to put | geod of speed 
into their blocking. The chief events of the 
game were as follows : 

Princeton gets the ball, her wedge veers to 
the right, and gains 20 yards. Blake gains 5 
yards through the center. Pennsylvania secures 
the ball on a fumble, but is soon forced to punt. 
Princeton in turn is forced to punt, but the ball 
is presently regained for Pennsylvania's holding 
in the line. Blake punts over Knipe’s head, 
and Osgood falls on the ball on Pennsylvania’s 
20-yard line. Knipe’s punt is blocked by 
Wheeler, and Trenchard falls on the ball 4 yards 
from Pennsylvania’s goal. Taylor makes a 
hole, through which Ward crosses the goal-line. 
Time, 14 minutes. King misses the goal. Dur- 
ing the rest of the first half both sides play a 
punting game, and Pennsylvania is able to keep 
the play in Princeton’s territory most of the 
time. Yet Pennsylvania fails signally when it 
comes to rushing the ball into Princeton’s goal. 
When time is called the ball is on Princeton's 
15-yard line. 

In the second half Princeton plays a more ag- 
gressive game. The ball is forced back and forth 
with many interruptions from holding in the line 
and off.side play, for which Dr. Brooks never 
fails to inflict the penalty. At one time Prince- 
ton has the ball on Pennsylvania’s 8-yard line, 
but loses it for holding. Throughout the game 
the plays have been chiefly through center, 
guard, or tackle ; but in the second half an oc- 
casional tackle-end, or round-the-end play is 
tried. King makes 20 yards, and Osgood 18. 
Pennsylvania tries the flying interference round- 
the-end, but though her backs run well to- 
gether, it is impossible to make great gains 
because of the mud. Time is called with the 
ball in the center of the field. 


Princeton. Positions. Pennsylvania. 


SE PEE Cee: BORE BIG TUB sos 5: esses —_ 
BION scse. sccssccess left tackle right.......... | Grammar 
WROBIOR v3 6006, cae leff guard right........... Wharton 
pS errr CONLET......cccc000 a —_ 
‘ (WwW 
yi | rey right guard left..... i waaaee 
BUBB i 00:0 ca wectioe ne sp right tackle left............ Mackey 
SPONCURIG . 2. .25508 ye hs Simmons 
BUS owise's avis ssiee 8 deere GUMTIOPSDACK . 005.06. csces 20. ail 
band bso) exGtdcon ewan pp ae re 
orse : sit § Gelbert 
Bennett fosesseeees right half-back........... (Knipe 
§ Knipe 
SND in osicus -wics'et angers FAMN-DACK: .0..0000000008% ) Brooke 


Touchdown—Ward. Best runs — King, 20, 15, 12, 12; 
Ward, 10, 8; Morse. 15, 10; Osgood, 15, 12, 10, 10, 10; 
Knipe, 10, 10, 8; Umpire—Mr. Brooks, of Harvard. 
Referee—Mr. Dashiel, of Lehigh. ; 
Yale,14; Pennsylvania, 6. Manhattan Field, 

N. Y., Now, rrth. 

The rapidity of the play, and the frequency 
with which the ball shifted from goal to goal 
made the Yale-Pennsylvania game the most in- 
teresting in years. No game since that be- 
tween Yale and Harvard in 1890 has awakened 


such impartial enthusiasm. As an exhibition 
of football, however, it was far from perfect. 
There was too much slugging, holding and off- 
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side play in the line, and too little blocking and 
interference. Yale’s interference, moreover, 
was noticeably weak. Thorne and Butterworth 
made most of her gain through guard and 
tackle, often without more than a weak pre- 
tense of aid. Pennsylvania’s forte was the 
flying interference, which she had tried in vain 
on a sloppy field against Princeton. For Penn- 
sylvania, Simmons, Osgood, Brooke and Knipe 
did excellent work. In the Yale line Beard 
and Hickok played splendidly. Hinkey’s play 
was marred by the old trait of premeditated 
brutality that gave him such a bad name in the 
Springfield game last year. Butterworth’s 
work in bucking the line could not be equaled, 
except by Brewer of Harvard. The chief 
events of the game were as follows : 

For half an hour the game surges back and 
forth on equal terms. Yale receives the ball 
for interference on her thirty-yard line. But- 
terworth punts thirty-five yards, and Yale im- 
mediately recovers the ball in consequence of 
Pennsylvania’s off-side play. Armstrong, 
Thorne and Butterworth advance the ball by 
short rushes through the line to Pennsylvania's 
thirty-yard. Butterworth runs fifteen yards 
through the center to the fifteen-yard line. 
Pennsylvania makes a gallant defense, but after 
seven downs the ball crosses the line. Time, 
44 minutes. Hickok kicks the goal. In the 
short time remaining Pennsylvania makes a 
desperate effort to score. Knipe gains twelve 
yards on the flying wedge, and Brooke punts 
to the twenty-yard line. Butterworth returns 
out of bounds at the thirty-yard line. Brooke 
tries for a goal from the field and misses by a 
few yards. Time is called. 

In the second half after a quarter of an hour’s 
play, -Yale forces the ball to Pennsylvania’s 
ten-yard line, and loses it on four downs. 
Thorne is injured and Hinkey takes his place. 
Knipe attempts to circle the end, but McCrea 
tackles him’ hard, and he loses the ball. Coch- 
ran gets it and scores Yale’s second touch- 
down. Time 30 minutes. Hickok misses goal. 

Pennsylvania rallies strongly. The flying 
wedge gains twenty-one yards. Osgood and 
Knipe bring the ball fifteen yards farther by 
flying interference around the end. Osgood 
fails at the center, but Mackey gains around 
the end. Osgood is forced out of bounds at 
the five-yard line. Knipe breaks through for a 
touchdown. Pennsylvania has scored in four 
minutes, and on seven downs. 

In five minutes more Hinkey has made 
another touchdown. Again Pennsylvania ral- 
lies. The flying wedge yields twenty-two yards, 
and Brooke attempts a goal from the field: The © 
ball passes beneath the bar. Presently Penn- 
sylvania regains the ball for off-side play, and 
Brooke again tries for a goal from the field but 
kicks too high. Hinkey tries to return the kick, 
but Pennsylvania blocks and falls on the ball. 
Brooke tries again, and the ball falls only a few 
yards short of the bar. Time is called, If 
Pennsylvania had continued using her flyin 
interference there is little doubt that she woul 
have scored again. The team lined up as fol- 


lows: 

Yale. Positions. Pennsylvania. 
Greenway........e00- right end left. .......... Simmons 
a Sere right tackle left........... Mackey 
Hickok.............. right guard left.......... Woodruff 
UNF oho esis cadewnane GUNN E s kciincckescssee Thornton 
MONON ce siwcvaphssc left guard right. .......0é Wharton 










































































Beord ekbans’ MEpeeee left tackle right....... teres Oliver 
inkey { : ewton 
Cochran (crrteneees left end right...... { Rosengarten 
orris | ae Vaill 
Adee (*trtr ct quarter-back.......... { Williams 
Armstrong........... right half-back............ Osgood 
Hiskey a left half-back...........4+ Brooke 
Butterworth............ CN So iks seep sencscseee 


ull-bai Knipe 
Umpire - Mr. Dashiell, of Lehigh. Referee — Mr. 
Brooks, of Harvard. 


Dartmouth, 34; Amherst,o. At Hanover, 
N. H., November sith. 


On November 4th, Dartmouth defeated Will- 
iams at Williamstown 20-0, so that the victory 
over Amherst gives them the championship of 
the New England Intercollegiate League. They 
won on brilliant tactics. One of their tricks was 
a fake center play, in which the back bucked 
the line without the ball, and while he was en- 
grossing the attention of the enemy a rusher 
would take the ball around the end, aided by an 
interferer or two. The other play was the fly- 
ing interference, or wedge interference, as it is 
variously called. This was practically Har- 
vard’s trick, brought out in the Cornell game 
and played so successfully by Pennsylvania 
against Yale. For Amherst, Haskell played a 
star game, and Rosa did well. For Dartmouth, 
Lakeman, the new left end, tackled brilliantly ; 
Hotchkiss showed up well in circling the ends ; 
Little put up his usual lively game at tackle, 
and Bowles handled Haskell so well that Dart- 
mouth was able to make good gains. The 
charge that many of Amherst’s superb eleven of 
last year were hired, is substantiated by the 
falling off in this year’s play ; for the importa- 
tion of players rarely fails in the end to arrest 
the development of home material. 





Dartmouth. Positions. Amherst. 
re left end right..... Russell (Ford) 
E. E. Jones. ..left tackle right........... Blagden 

ee . left guard right.............. Stone 
ie Serre ee anne Kimball 
OBB 000 ccc ccccess right guard left..... ..... Haskell 
See eee. right tackle left ............. Tyler 
PRON nos cesnsccoxcien PRE ONE BOIL... cccnesccess Rosa 
McCormack . ....0.e. MUATEOT-DACK. ......0000008 nee 
EEOUCHKISS. ....0.00000006 S Gubecdwovenek arnes 
SS ae half-backs ; °*""’ oben Goodale 
eT See I as nscceuceves Deering 

Score—Dartmouth, 3; Amherst, o; Touchdowns 


—Dodge 2, Carleton, Hotchkiss 2, Little. Goals from 
touchdowns—Carleton 5. Umpire—Upton of Harvard. 
Referee—Beals of Harvard. Time—rh. 30m. 


Exeter,26; Andover, ro. At Exeter, N.H., 
November rrth. 

Andover had much the better record earlier in 
the season, even scoring a goal from the field 
against Harvard, but were decidedly over- 
trained. Both of their touchdowns were made 
in arally in the second half. In the series of 
games which began in 1878 Andover has now 
won eight ; Exeter six. 





Exeter. ositions. Andover. 
essasasccocenkan | ere Hosea 
Holmes (Capt.)..left tackle right Rodgers 
Leahy... 20... GOES RUAIA TAGHL. ..2.50.0655- sense olt 
63) Te Sr Pierson 
Richards......... Sn Murray 
Scannell......... right tackle left.....Gould (McIntosh) 
eS ee ee Chadwell 
Graham.........++- ee , — 
Donovan.......+.. i a Son kb k <n on bie SU 

PE noses swank ‘ half-backs. } SR 
Be scconescecccces PLAIN coon csascccecaskacees Letton 


Touchdowns—Donovan 3, Smith, Holmes, Holt, 
Durand. Goals—Richards 3, Letton. Umpire—C. H. 
Schaff. Referee—Gardner Perry. Time—1h. 22m. 
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In THE SoutH the four leading teams are the 

University of Virginia, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, University of North Carolina, and Trinity 
North Carolina. On October 21st, at Lexing- 
ton, Va., the Military Institute defeated North 
Carolina, 1o—4, in a remarkably well-fought 
contest. This game was a great surprise, for 
North Carolina last year defeated the University 
of Virginia by a score of 26—o, and gained a 
great reputation for team play. This year 
their line was one of the heaviest in the coun- 
try, but team play was lacking. On October 
28th the University of Virginia defeated Johns 
Hopkins, 13—6. On November 4th the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Trinity played 
at Durham for the State Championship. North 
Carolina was again defeated, the score being 
6—4. On November 11th the North Carolina 
champions (Trinity) met the University of Vir- 
ginia, at Lynchburg, Va., and were beaten 30— 
o. This left the two Virginia teams vir- 
tual masters of the South. On November 25th 
the University of Virginia meets the Virginia 
Military Institute, at Lexington; and on 
Thanksgiving Day the University of Virginia 
meets the University of North Carolina, at 
Richmond. The University of Virginia is 
coached by John Poe, the Princeton half-back 
of last year, and North Carolina has Cook, the 
large Princeton tackler of ’88, 
- In the further South, Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, the game has been played with a good 
deal of enthusiasm, but the teams are not very 
strong. Vanderbilt defeated the University of 
the South, at Sewanee, Tenn. The University 
of North Carolina defeated the University of 
Tennessee, 60—0, and Trinity (North Carollna), 
defeated the same college 7o—0. 

The strongest team in Georgia is the Tech- 
nological School Team of Atlanta. They de- 
feated the University of Georgia by a score of 
24—0. The Technological Team_ plays St. 
Albans School Team of Radford, Va., in At- 
lanta, on Thanksgiving Day. This St. Albans 
Team is perhaps the strongest in Virginia, with 
the exception of the University and Military 
Institute. They are coached by Symmes, the 
old Princeton center, and by Biggs, of the 
last year’s North Carolina University team.’ 

In THE WEsT AND NortTHWEST football is ad- 
In offensive play, 
especially, the elevens are strong, and many of 
the most complicated tricks are worked success- 
fully. The defense is weak, on the whole, and 
consequently the ball is seldom punted. 

Chicago has two strong college teams, the 
Northwestern University and Stage team of 
the University of Chicago, Out of four games 
played at the present writing, each has won one 
and the other two have been ties. In the Indi- 
ana State League, Purdue rulessupreme. She 
has won the championship during the last three 
seasons; and has been beaten only by the 
Chicago Athletic Club team, composed iargely 
of graduates of the Eastern colleges, In the 
present season the center is weak, and on 
November 11th, Purdue was beaten 46-8 by the 
University of Michigan. This victory of Michi- 
gan’s is about its only glory so far. Though 
the largest of Western Universities, it has been 
beaten this year by both the University of Chi- 
cago and Minnesota. At Oberlin the game is 
as well, if not better, developed than at any 
other of the Western colleges, The eleven has 








already beaten Chicago, and a meeting with 
Purdue and Minnesota is hoped for. A game 
with Minnesota is especially desirable, because 
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in the West. 

Minnesota was champion last year, and under 
the coaching of Winter, the great Yale tackle, 
has not yet been beaten this season. By de- 
feating the University of Wisconsin 40—o at 
Minneapolis, November 11th, she has earned 
the titie of champion of the Northwestern 
League. The game was played in the rain. 
Wisconsin kept on the defensive most of the 
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Minnesota, Pillsbury and Adams carried off 
the honors. 

The teams lined up as follows : 
Minnesota. Positions. 
ee er err ere left end right.......... 


Wisconsin. 


RODE iv kcsenecaet left tackle right. ...6..<cc0ee0ss 
pe a eee left guard right............ 
Madigan .........sseeesess Recs edits <e:a.6-4a\cviatunan 
peer ee right guard right 

\ CRE ee right tackle right 
Dalrymple..............right end right........... 
Vancamp 


a icncsexeess quarter-back............ Li 

Belden or Pills’by -left half-back. a 
pO ree Tight half-back... 
COMED icicecececvcnaaseses full-tack ...Richards 
Touchdowns—Adams, 3; Pillsbury, 4; Harding r. 








time. — Karel and Nelson were the only ones of Goals kicked—By Cutler, 4. Umpire—Herman Oppen- 
the visitors to distinguish themselves. For heim. Referee—W.C. Winter. 
Joun Corsin, 
YACHTING. 


WHY AMERICAN YACHTS WIN. 

There is no doubt that Mr. G. L. Watson is 
the leading yacht architect of the old country. 
Yet when the 7%ist/e is compared to the Vod- 
unteer she is found woefully wanting in the 
finest characteristic of a racing craft—the ca- 
pacity to beat to windward. It will be seen by 
the following sheerplans (which are sufficiently 


the inside course, and I had not forgotten how 
the Scotch cutter was drowned out in the beat 
along the Long Beach shore in the second race. 
Valkyrie draws more water, it is true, than 
Thistle, but owing to the excessive rake of the 
stern-post and her ‘‘scoop upward” forward 
the increased draft is not of much benefit. 

Mr. Watson has decidedly an eye for beauty 











THISTLE 


accurate for my purpose) that even without the 
aid of her centreboard, Volunteer has more 
lateral plane than the Watson craft. 

The want of this lateral plane sacrificed to 
the extent of some thirty square feet by 
the wasteful cutting away of the forefoot of 
the 7hzst/e—was felt quite strongly in the first 
race for the cup. It will be remembered that 
the Volunteer passed through the Narrows 


without making a tack, while 7hzs¢/e dropped °* 


off to leeward like a she crab and was beaten 
in the first three miles of the course. Then in 
the beat to windward in the second race, while 
Thistle’s lee deck was all awash, Volunteer 
stood up to her work like an old granite meet- 
ing-house and beat the Scotch craft some 15 
minutes to the outer mark. The mistake Mr. 
Watson made on that occasion was that he 
expected to be met with a yacht of the skim- 
ming-dish type, but instead he found himself 
opposed by acraft with great stability, exten- 
sive lateral plane, and a centreboard—qualities 
that enabled her to carry a large sailspread 
and walk to windward like a wie. I thought 
then that if Mr. Watson should come over 
again on a cup-hunting trip that his experience 
with the Zhzst/e would stand him in good 
stead, 

Thus I was rather surprised when I saw Va/- 
kyrte out of water. It struck me that she was 
nothing but a slightly improved 7Azst/e, and 
to my colleagues on OvuTinc I immediatel 
prophesied her defeat. I remembered wit 


what ease Volunteer vanquished Thistle over 
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and is fond of graceful curves. Lord Dun- 
raven’s yacht is just as much more gracefully 
curved off than Vzgz/ant as was Thzstle than 
Volunteer. 

I give over the pase an illustration of the 
sheerplans of Valkyrie and Vigzlant. My 
readers will notice that the Vzgz/ant has some 
50 feet of level keel 14 feet 6 inches below her 
load water line, while Va/kyrze has only some 
20 feet more or less at the depth of 17 feet. 
Thus, so far as lateral plane is concerned, Vigz?- 
ant is tremendously superior to Valkyrie. 
Of course Mr. Watson’s idea when he designed 
the cutter was to abolish skin friction as much 
as possible—a capital idea in case of a torpedo 
boat, but easily overdone in the construction of 
a racing cutter with windward work in view. 

Mr. Watson had the fullest opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the ’zgz/ant’s shape 
below the water line, but when the Valkyrie 
was hauled out it was given us to understand 
that anything more than a superficial examirfa- 
tion would be objectionable. Thus those en- 
terprising gentlemen who were armed with 
cameras and two-foot rules were not permitted 
a very close scrutiny. Their investigations as 
a matter of fact were confined to the edge of 
the dock, whence they viewed the roughly- 
sheathed bottom of Mr. Watson’s most splendid 
work of art. Thus a minute comparison of the 
midship sections of the two yachts is scarcely 

ossible. It struck me, however, that Nat. 

erreshoff, in his designing the Vzgzlant, re- 
garded such a portion of the depth of his 


































mid-section as useful as would give the ship 
resistance to the lateral pressure of her 
sails; and that he utilized the remainder— 
independent of the reserve power of the center- 
board—in the best form he could to avoid sag- 
ging off to leeward when beating to windward. 
Mr. Watson, on the other hand, while short of 
lateral plane, and having no centreboard—not 
even a little one weil forward, such as General 
Paine gave /ubzlee—seems to have thrown 
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and Atlantic Clubs will be available next year, 
and, of course, if Lord Dunraven wishes to com- 
pete, he will be cordially welcomed. 

After these prizes have been lost and won, the 
Valkyrie will, of course,cross the Atlantic to 
take part in the remaining contests of the year. 
Why should not a race be arranged from Sandy 
Hook to Cowes, either for a cup or a purse? 
There is no doubt of the ability of Vzgz/ant and 
Colonza to sail an ocean race, and the advocates 
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away a portion of the depth he has by so form- 
ing the midship section that it is inferior, so 
far as resisting side pressure is concerned, to 
the form adopted by Herreshoff. 

It may also be remarked that the beautiful 
way in which Herreshoff has blended Vzgilant’s 
five feet of extra beam into the cross-sections 
of the boat, and the convexity of her form, not 
only at the load-water line, but at any level be- 
tween this and where he curved out again to 
form the ballast box, and in the ballast box it- 
self, is superior to the methods made use of in 
the Valkyrze. In a word, Vigilant is a happy 
combination of those crude quantities, displace- 
ment, area of load line and lateral plane, all of 
which are masterfully exhibited. 

The progress of the Herreshoffs from G/ovi- 
ana to Wasf, and thence to Colonia and Vzg7- 
Zant shows a careful study of all previous 
designs and the gradual development of a new 
conception, J 
tions and the best mechanical skill, could have 
produced the Vzgi/ant. I am bold enough to 
predict for her a triumphant series of victories 
in 1894. That is, if she is properly handled. 
If Valkyrze had not been in charge of a thor- 
oughly competent man, she would have ap- 
peared to far less advantage in her races in 
these waters. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR NEXT SEASON. 

Lord Dunraven has promised to come here 
next Spring and enter Va/kyrze in some of our 
early races. It might be feasible for all of our 
big yacht clubs to offer cups of sufficient value 
to induce Vzgzlant, Colonia, Jubilee and, per- 
haps, Pilgrzm to go into commission in the be- 
ginning of the season to race against the 
Valkyrie. General Paine. I am assured, feels 
that his fin-keel /wdz/ee has not yet had a fair 
test, and this would afford him a capital oppor- 
tunity of trying her in improved form against 
the crack British cutter. I understand that the 
prizes offered to the four cup defenders by the 
Commodores of the Larchmont, Seawanhaka 


naan 


Only great research, close calcula- * 
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of the fin-keei type express their utmost confi- 
dence in that variety of vessel. Such a contest 
would abound with interest. The American 
craft would meet with a hearty reception from 
the British clubs, and many opportunities for 
rattling tests of speed would certainly be 
granted. ; 

If this ocean race can be arranged, it should 
set at rest the tongues of those so-called experts, 
who profess to believe that the four Yankee 
vessels built this year are mere racing machines, 
and that they would fall to pieces in an Atlan- 
tic gale, and mind you, I have known it to blow 
mighty hard in the summer months in the 
Western Ocean, and a devil of a sea to get up, 
sufficient to test fully the construction of any 
vessel and to try the seamanship of her com- 
mander. 

A series of races in American waters is es- 
pecially desirable because the owner of the 
Valkyrie is not satisfied with the result of the 
cup races. While admitting the fairness of the 
conditions, the admirable work of the Regatta 
Committee and the courtesy of his opponent, he 
thinks he was handicapped by ill-fortune, es- 
pecially in the decisive race. 

There is much truth in this last assertion. I 
am, however, of the opinion that the Vigz/ant 
was also handicapped by injudicious handling. 
The reason why she was beaten in the thresh 
to windward was owing in the first place to her 
carrying her big jib with a reefed mainsail, 
which caused her to sag off to leeward, and for 
the first time in her history to carry lee helm. 
The second reason is that Va/kyrze got the 
weather gage at the start by superior yachts- 
manship and kept it. The third reason is that 
the men on the VzZgz/an¢ had never before had 
a chance to try her in a breeze of such weight. 
A gentleman who was aboard the Vigz/ant in 
this race tells me that Mr. Iselin protested with 
much strength against setting the big jib with 
the reefed mainsail on the ground that the 
yacht would be ill-balanced. His arguments 
were overruled, however,* by the majority o 













the talent on deck. I am convinced that such 
a blunder will never again be made on the 
Vigtlant, which in a breeze like that on the day 
in question, should have beaten Vadkyrze ten 
or fifteen minutes to the outer mark. 


HOUSING YACHTS IN WINTER. 

To those amateurs who have not had the 
benefit of long experience, I may, perhaps, with- 
out presumption, offer a word or two of advice. 
Owners of small yachts should certainly haul 
them out for the Winter and see that their decks 
areso protected that no snow can get on them. 
Sails and running gear should aH be stowed 
away ashore and well dried before placed in the 
loft. Booms, gaffs and topmasts, should also 
be under shelter. Lanyards of the standing 
rigging should be eased up. All the iron-work 
not actually shrunk on should be taken off. 
Anything that can be taken ashore should not 
be left aboard. Pay frequent visits to your 
boat during the Winter months to see that 
everything is in order, and, rely upon it, you will 
by no means regret your care when you come 
to fit out in the Spring. 

To the owners of larger yachts, just one sug- 
gestion. If you are fortunate enough to be pos- 
sessed of a good, careful and conscientious skip- 
per, engage him by the year and pay him lib- 
erally ; you will find it a capital investment. A 
yacht in Winter-quarters rapidly deteriorates. 
A shipkeeper hired for the Winter months is 
rarely reliable.. Asa rule he takes things as 
easy as he can, and the yacht may go to ruin 
for the lack of ventilation or a fire in the stove 
for all he cares. Witha sailing-master in charge 
things are different. He knows that he will be 
expected to show the yacht in first-class con- 
dition in the Spring and he will look after 
his vessel and the interests of her owner. 1 
have known many deplorable instances of dam- 
age to yachts whose owners have trusted 
drunken shipkeepers to take care of them 
in the Winter. Some of them have been 
stripped inside and out by river thieves, and 
some of them have been damaged to the extent 
of hundreds of dollars by getting adrift 
through the chafing apart of their moorings, 
while others have been found half full of water 
because of a lazy rascal’s neglect of the pumps. 
A yacht requires unceasing vigilance from the 
day she is paid out of commission until the 
time comes to fit her out in the Spring. 

The above remarks apply to sailing yachts. 
Those propelled by steam require far greater 
care and stricter supervision. Machinery is 
costly and needs constant looking after. I do 
not profess to know much about the marine 
steam engine, but I am assured by experts that 
a steam yacht, if neglected during the Winter 
months, in this severe climate, cannot fail to 
suffer grievous damage. Thus the wise owner 
does not fail to employ his chief-engineer and a 
sufficient number of his staff all the Winter 
months long. A marine steam engine is like a 
lady's watch, always in need of repairs, and 
there is no fear of a competent engineer eating 
the bread of idleness himself or allowing his 
men to loaf under the lee of the boiler. On 


the contrary, he will take an interest in engines 
and boilers, and feel a pride that when the 
yacht goes into commission in the Spring not 
one unnecessary dollar has been paid to machin- 
ists whose bills are sometimes exceedingly high. 
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Under the management of a skilled engineer, 
the lives of boilers and engines may be pro- 
longed to a ripe old age; and under the guar- 
dian care of a first-class skipper the hull of a 
yacht, her sails and her gear, may be made to 
last double the time that they would if in 
charge of a man ignorant of the calling of a 
master mariner. 
* 

At this writing there seems to be a certain 
amount of faith in the rumor that there will be 
an America’s Cup race in 1894. The prospective 
challenger is thought to be Mr. Jameson, whose 
racing career with /rex and /verna has showed 
him to be full of sportsmanlike enterprise. In 
Captain O’Neill he has one of the smartest sail- 
ing masters alive, and if Mr. Richardson were 
to design a vessel for him, the race would prove 
interesting. Beavor Webb has failed twice with 
Genesta and Galatea. Watson has been de- 
feated twice with 7histle and Valkyrie. It 
might now be well to give Mr. Richardson an 
inning. 

* 

The year 1893 will also go down to posterity 
as remarkable for the revival of schooner yacht 
racing. It seemed not long ago that the racing 
schooner was likely to become extinct, The 
owners of the old vessels, with but few excep- 
tions, kept them for cruising purposes only, 
and would not even take the trouble to enter 
them for the fine prizes offered by the New 
York Yacht Club, But at the beginning of the 
season, several new schooners built with the 
express purpose of racing made their appear- 
ance. Among these may be mentioned Com- 
modore Hill’s Arze/, a remarkably fast vessel, 
designed by A, Cary Smith; J. Rogers Max- 
well’s Emerald, from the board of H. C, Win- 
tringham ; J. B. King’s El’sczemarze—a Cary 
Smith craft; Commodore Sutton’s Loyal, de- 
signed by Mr. Gielow, and the Dagmar, late 
the sloop Zztanza, altered by Mr. William 
Gardner. 

These yachts were raced considerably, and 
caused a good deal of interest. All seemed to 
be quite commodious yachts, well adapted for 
cruising, and not to be classed as racing ma- 
chines. There should be some fine schooner 


‘races in 1894. 
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Steam yachting is thriving as it never did 
before. The imported twin screw, Vadzant, 
owned by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, is more re- 
markable, perhaps, for size than beauty—she is 
the largest steam yacht afloat. The imported 
May, owned by Commodore Morgan, is quite a 
at looking steamer from the board of Mr. 

Yatson. Theimported Barracouta, which be- 
longs to General Willoughby Weston, is one of 
the antique type of weil built craft more useful 
than ornamental. All these came across the 
ocean this year. Mrs. Langtry’s White Ladye 
was chartered by Mr. Ogden Goelet, with the 
option of purchase. Mr. Goelet, however, does 
not care for her sufficiently to buy her. The 
story is being circulated in Newport that he in- 
tends to patronize home talent and home indus- 
tries in the design and the build of a steam 
yacht. 

# 

Apropos of Mr. Ogden Goelet it is said that 
he will insist upon a time limit being attached 
to the contests for the valuable cups which he 
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gives annually to the New York Yacht Club to 
be sailed for by schooners and sloops. This 
would indeed be a boon to yachtsmen. I have 
seen more hearibreaking and Gispiriting drifts 
for those two trophies than I care to recall. I 
trust that either the course will be shortened or 
a time limit imposed. Perhaps 15 miles to 
windward and back, to be sailed in 6 hours 
would be perfectly satisfactory. No sportsman- 


like yachtsman cares to win a prize by a fluke or 
by fortunate drifting, and yet these cups have 
been so carried off in the past and may be so 
Captured again in the future. Commodore S. 
Nicholson Kane, than whom there is no better 
authority living, believes in comparatively short 
courses, and some of the best races ever held, 
such as those of the 70-footers, have been 15 
miles to windward and return, or vice versa. 
A. J. KENEALY. 


ROWING. 


THE most important event 1 shall have 
to chronicle this month is that Courtney has 
been retained by Cornell. Courtney and Cor- 
nell have become synonymous terms among 
boating men. We may not all approve of pro- 
fessional coaches, or of professional strokes ; 
nor yet of having the connection between such 
coaches and amateur oarsmen so intimate as it 
appears to be at Cornell. But for Cornell, as a 
university, and for Mr. Courtney, as a trainer, 
we cannot but feel the respect which manful ad- 
herence to an idea, no matter how mistaken we 
may believe it to be, so long as itis not posi- 
tively vicious, must always command. Court- 
ney is the greatest of professional rowing 
coaches, and under his guidance Cornell’s suc- 
cess has been uninterrupted. 

This idea of having professional coaches has 
been abandoned by one after another of the 
great universities, not only in our own country, 
but in others. Harvard was threatened a short 
time ago with a relapse, but was fortunately 
baffled by circumstances over which she proba- 
bly had no control. Cornell, alone, allows her 
crews to be coached after professional notions ; 
and the old idea has its last stronghold, I 
firmly believe, at Ithaca. 

On October 24th the candidates for the Yale 
University crew began rowing on the harbor at 
New Haven. It was the intention to continue 
this course daily, so long as the weather per- 
mitted. The following men made up the crew 
the first day: Johnson, ’94 S.; Rogers, ’94 S.; 
Longacre, '95 ; Goetchins, ’95 S.; Kinney, ’96 ; 
Coonley, ’96; Beard, ’96; Smith, ’96; Knapp, 
’96, and Dater, ’95 S. This list, it will be ob- 
served, includes several members of this year’s 
University and Freshman crews. It will also 
be noticed that none of these are football men, 
so that this Fall practice is not made at the ex- 
pense of the eleven. The wisdom of having 
this practice will, I feel sure, be acknowledged 
next Spring. Yale is at her old trick—and a 
most praiseworthy one it is—of taking time 
by the forelock. 

The Fall Regatta of class crews took place on 
the afternoon of October 21st on Lake Whit- 
ney, in the presence of a large attendance, and 
under favorable conditions. It was one of the 
most successful regattas of the kind ever held 
at New Haven. 

The course was seven-eighths of a mile ; 
eight-oar shells were manned by the Junior 
(95), Sophomore (’96), and Freshman (’97), of 
the college, and by the class of ’96 in the Shef- 
field Scientific School. The events were: 

1. 97 beat ’96 S. two lengths. Time, 5m. 31s. 

2. '96 beat ’95 by a length and a quarter. 
Time, 5m. Is. 

3. Final Race—’96 gave ’97 a handicap of three 


lengths, because of the latter’s inexperience and 
short period of training. The Freshman ('97) 
won by half a length, after an extremely close 
race. Time, 4m. 52%s. The names of the men 
composing the two crews are given below. The 
officials were: Referee, Howard H. Knapp, 
"82; judges—for ’95, George T. Adee, ’95; for 
’96, F. E. Weyerhauser, ’96; for ’97, J. How- 
land, ’94; for ’96 S., A. P. Rogers, ’94 S. Time- 
keepers: George A. Adee, ’67; R. D. Paine, 
’94, and H. B. Perkins, ’94. Starter, F. A. 
Johnson, ’94 S. 

"97. Weight. 96. Weight. 
re Drake. = Bow, D. L. Ray- = 
15 


monda.. 
F. A. Billard 155 
W. F. Beard 171 


T.S. Kinney 168 
F. Coonley.. 172 


A. W. Dater 178 
J. H. Knapp. 
(Captain) 178 
Stroke, W. D. Smith 151 
Coxswain, J. Boies.. 94 


Bow, 


2 J. S.Wheel- 2 
wright... 
G. J. Marsh. 

H. E. Nolan. 


(Captain). 176 7 

7 S. Patterson 158 
Stroke, J.H.Seinsen 147 
Coxswain, T. Clark 97% 


Is it not evident why Yale wins the boat races 
in which crews of hersenter? Here, in ‘‘ bleak 
October,” we find a class regatta being held for 
which there are four ertries, several of the 
crews containing oarsmen of distinction, and 
which is witnessed by alarge number of specta- 
tors; and among the officials are found several 
older oarsmen, or graduates, who take the time 
and trouble to witness the races. The encourage- 
ment thus given to the competitors, and the evi- 
dent purpose to make these races something 
more than the farce which Class races generally 
are, tend to elevate the standard of rowing and 
to increase the number of trained oarsmen. 

What a contrast to this is offered at Har- 
vard! ‘The class boat races at Harvard have 
been given up this year because the greater 
part of the class crew men are playing football. 
The captains of the various class crews have 
tried to get men enough, but without success.” 
When the undergraduates at Harvard become 
imbued with a little of the true spirit that 
flourishes in superabundance at New Haven, 
the coaches will be able to turn out better crews. 
The annual scratch races took place on Octo- 
ber 26th. Six crews took part. Yet the little 
self-denial and work involved in training for a 
class crew regatta was too much to be under- 
taken, and in place of races of some interest to 
those who desire rowing to take its proper place 
at Harvard, we have only these races which are 
of absolutely no use toward bringing out talent 
for the crews of next year, however much inno- 
cent and healthy amusement they may give to 
the participants. I offer this criticism in no carp- 
ing spirit, but simply from a sincere desire to 
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arouse the proper sort of interest in rowing at 
Harvard and to point out what appear to me to be 
serious obstacles in the way of turning out good 
crews there. It ought to be as easyfor Harvard 
to have class crews in training in the Fall, with- 
out prejudice to football interests, as it is for 
Yale. The fault lies chiefly in the athleticapathy 
that exists among the mass of undergraduates. 
The duty is devolved upon a few men to up- 
hold the athletic honors of the University—that 
is to say, a few men are expected to play foot- 


ball in the Fall and to row in the Spring—to do 
double or treble duty. Is this the right way to 
do if victory over Yale is worth trying for? 

I am glad to note that the Harvard Freshmen 
think it is not. The new class of ’97 has agreat 
number of crew candidates in training, so great 
that they have been divided into three sec- 
tions, each of which is at work on the rowing 
machine, and good, experienced oarsmen and 
coaches have them in charge. This is de- 
cidedly encouraging. , 

CHASE MELLEN. 
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THE annual meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Canoe Association, was 
held in New York City on November 4th, as 
the meet in 1894 is to be in the Atlantic Divi- 
sion, and the commodore and secretary-treas- 
urer are members of that division. According 
to the constitution, the entire committee holds 
office for one year, from October to October. 
The newly elected officers, as usual, held their 
annual meeting early in November, to settle on 
a policy for the year, amend the rules, etc., 
and transact all business affairs in connection 
with the A. C. A. 

A new policy in the government of the A. C. 
A, was initiated at this meeting, by an amend- 
ment to the constitution, which provides for a 
board of governors of four, one member from 
each of the four divisions, to hold office for four 
years, one member being retired each year, 
and a new man elected in his place. This 
board of governors is to have control of the 
finances of the A. C. A. and have supervision 
over some other minor matters. 

What the practical results of this change will 
be, it is difficult to surmise. A permanent 
board may be able to accomplish some things 
that a commodore elected for only one year 


could not ; but the difficulty of placing responsi- 
bility for bad management in a board of four, 
and the obstacles in the way of the mem- 
bers of this board meeting when necessary, as 
they live far apart, will be very great. The 
new order of things will not go into effect till 
next year. 

The dates of the 1894 meet were settled at 
the meeting, July 15th to 29th. All previous 
meets have been held in August. Just why 
this change was made does not appear. Prob- 
ably simply for ‘‘a change,” just as the experi- 
ment of keeping the camp going for three 
weeks insteac of two was tried a few years 
ago, There are always some men in every or- 
ganization who want a change, and do not give 
any reasons for it. Perhaps more men are able 
to get away from business in July than-August, 
The meet next July will settle the question— 
and nothing else will. 

The racing rules were amended in several 
minor particulars, the changes really being, in 
most cases, corrections of typographical errors 
that have crept in from time to time. 

A camp site was not decided upon, but the 
general feeling seemed to be that the meet 
should be located near New York City. 

C. Bowyer Vaux. 


CYCLING. 


THE PROBABLE DEMISE OF THE CASH LEAGUE is 
causing a good deal of exultation among the 
scribes of cycledom, 

Now why in the name of justice and common 
decency should there not be room in this broad 
land for a professional league and an amateur 
league? The men who took hold of the Cash 
League venture and put their good money into 
it, did so with the honest intention of placing 
professionalism on a higher plane. If their 
efforts have failed, people who can rise above 
petty jealousies can only deplore the fact. 

Ihave before in these columns pointed out 
the causes which would prove disastrous to the 
professional association. First, they did not 
get the men; and second, the betting element 
was not and could not becatered to. To fortify 
my argument in regard to the effect the exclu- 
sion of the betting element has had, I can only 
point to the running horse tracks round about 
this city and ask if any sane person will claim 
that these meetings could be made to pay ex- 
penses without the betting ring and the book 
maker? In horse racing betting is possible 
because of the practically unlimited field of ani- 


mals, while in professional cycling the small 
number of racing men make the element of 
chance (the -most vital element in betting) 
almost 727, 

THE FUTURE STATUS OF -PROFESSIONALS in the 
L. A. W. is on the tapis for discussion, now that 
out and out professionalism has failed so far as 
money-making is concerned. 

It is well known that the riders who are almost 
daily making new records on certain makes of 
wheels are not without compensation other 
than watches. It is impossible to ignore the 
fact that the L A..W. is not honest with itself 
and with its members, Heisindeed an zagénue 
who believes for one moment that by merely 
acting within the letter of the law the great 
riders manage to pull the wool over the eyes of 
Chairman Raymond and his merry men. Yet 
I am a stanch believer in Mr. Raymond’s hon- 
esty of purpose. If no other proof was forth- 
coming we have only to point to his earnest 
attempt to separate the amateur from the semi- 

rofessional element in the L. A. W. by estab- 
ishing Class B. A howl went up at Philadel- 
phia when Class B was proposed; and Mr, 
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Raymond simply bowed to the inevitable. 
There will be no howl when class B is proposed 
again. The doughty chairman of the Racing 
Board will have the consummate satisfaction of 
sitting back in his chair and quietly saying ‘I 
told you so.” 

That same Class B seems to be a bugaboo to 
some men, notably Mr. Caspar W. Whitney, 
who so ably edits the sporting column in Har- 
per's Weekly. For Mr, Whitney’s argument 
that certain men should not be retained in the 
amateur ranks there is reasonable ground. I do 
not propose to join issue with him here, but I 
do take exception when he accuses the L. A. W. 
of ‘legalizing rotten amateurism,” and at the 
same time objects to promateurism of Class B. 
It is only by recognizing this semi-professional 
class that the L. A. W. can cleanse its skirts from 
the stain of dishonesty. There is nothing wrong 
in receiving pay for riding, if the fact is recog- 
nized and acknowledged; but it is dishonest 
for the Racing Board to condone or ignore con- 
stant breaches of rules. Mr. Whitney is right 
in deploring that semi-professionals are allowed 
to masquerade as amateurs ; but he is not right 
in trying to discourage the L. A. W. from being 
honest with itself by establishing a promateur 
class. It is the only remedy. 

Ir THE L. A. W. ESTABLISHES CLass B, says a 
writer in the Scott7sh Cyclzst, it will be impos- 
sible for the racing-men of Great Britain to 
compete with our riders and maintain their 
amateur status. Of course, we should be sorry 
to preclude our cousins across the pond from 
meeting us, but in case it comes to that, we 
must make up our mind to get along without 
them. The fact is that the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen are drawing near the point 
where they desire to acknowledge a certain 
condition of things in regard to the acceptance 
of cash by riders, while our British brethren 
are still shirking the responsibility of being 
honest with themselves. None so blind as 
those who wi// not see. 

THE QUESTION OF JOHNSON’S MILE RECORD of 
Im. 56 3-5s., made ona kite-shaped track, has 
lately been revived. OuTINe’s readers, no doubt, 
remember that the claim was madea year ago by 
the bicycle firm of which Johnson is the junior 
member. The record was never accepted by 
the Racing Board, and now we are informed 
through the columns of the daily press that 
Johnson acknowledged that he never made it. 
This report was followed quickly by a denial 
from the senior member of the firm. In the 
meantime the record is unaccepted, and I am 
inclined to think that the report of Johnson’s 
show-down is the correct version. 

‘“ WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO SHOW?” This is 
the question which is agitating the minds of 
Gothamites and Quakers, who are about to have 
a set-to on the show question. I am constrained 
to say that from all appearances Gotham will 
have the call. Comparing the lists of exhibitors 
claimed by the rival cities, it seems to me that 
New York has the greater number. For some 
time Philadelphia claimed that at any rate the 
Pope Manufacturing Company would not ex- 
hibit at Madison Square Garden, but Mr. Sal- 
stonstall hied him to Boston town, and cap- 
tured the Columbia people hands down. Two 
shows will not pay, and next year the trade 
ought to take the matter in hand, and decide as 
to where a single show shall be held. Philadel- 
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phia has the claim of priority, while the me- 
tropolis (with apologies to Chicago) will havea 
big claim for patronage in that it is a more pleas- 
ant place to visit. Not so restfu/, perhaps, as 
the Pennsylvania city, but more attractive to 
the average country visitor. Next year Phila- 
delphia or New York will be out of the running, 
and I predict that Philadelphia will have to 
surrender. It is not that Philadelphia has not 
done well, but that New York will do better. 
The principal objection to New York seems to 
be that ‘‘it is foo good a place,” z. e., ‘‘ the out- 
side and counter-attractions are so manifold that 
a cycle show won’t draw.” Well, we shall see. 
THE CYCLE EXHIBIT AT THE WorLD’s Farr— 
speaking of shows—did not cut much of a 
figure. Tucked away in a remote gallery of 
the Transportation Building, and with the 
varied and more novel exhibits both legitimate 
and on the Midway, is it a wonder that the 
exhibit of cycles received scarcely a passing 
glance? Then some of the exhibitors got into 
a tangle with the Committee of Awards, and 
that caused heart-burnings and dissatisfaction. 
One of the most deserted spots in Jackson 
Park was in the vicinity of the cycle exhibits. 
The attendants in charge looked really happy 
whenever a stray sight-seer hove in view. 
LOCAL POLITICIANS DOWN MASSACHUSETTS WAY 
are boiling over. Never has there been a 


. Division election which has caused so much 


interest in other Divisions as the contest be- 
tween Messrs. Dean and Perkins, Curiously 
enough the feeling outside Massachusetts is 
against Perkins, while the tendency in the old 
Bay State itself is decidedly Perkinsward. A 
se 4 known Bostonian told me the other day 
that the votes cast this year for chief consul 
would be nearly three thousand, an unprece- 
dented figure. Mr. Perkins is a hard worker 
and has done wonders for his Division locally, 
but it is claimed he is not liked in the National 
Assembly, and that under his leadership Mas- 
sachusetts, though the largest Division in the 

. A. W., has no influence in national affairs. 
My informant stated that Mr. Perkins was 
strong in his own State, as the members argued 
that they preferred local benefits to national 
prestige. 

NEXT YEAR’s pricES!—Ah, yes; the weary 
scribbler has rung the changes on the question ; 
he has surmised, guessed, and yet he reall 
knows nothing. I myself have been on a still 
hunt, and propose to do a little ‘‘ surmising.” 
I am pretty well satisfied that all this talk 
about a big drop is mere vapor. It won't 
materialize. Modifications possibly, but this 
claim that $150 machines will list next year at 
$100 is bosh, and is misleading to the riding 
public. The cut made by the Warwick did 
most certainly demoralize the trade for a time, 
and all stood trembling, not knowing from 
what quarter the next thunderbolt would 
come. Gradually, however, after the effects 
of the explosion had somewhat subsided, the 
trade took a long breath and commenced to 
stiffen its upper lip, so to speak, and now the 
cry of low, lower, lowest prices is not so preva- 
lent inthe land. Of course we want low prices, 
but we don’t want cheap goods. Makers have 
aimed honestly to give value received no mat- 
ter whether they sold $75 or $150 wheels, and 
so it will be, 1 surmise, next year, notwith- 
standing all rumors to the contrary, 





ATHLETICS. 


RACING, 


At Red Bank, N. J., the Freehold Cyclers 
held a meeting October 5th, Among the events 
the following are important : 

Half mile open—A. A. Zimmerman, first ; 
George A. Banker, second; E. C. Bald, third. 
Time, 1m. 17 I-5s. 

One mile open—George A. Banker, first; E. 
C. Bald, second; E. L. Blauvelt, third. Time, 
2m. 35S. 

Two miles, 5m. 20s. class—E. C. Bald, first ; 
George C. Smith, second; G. Fred Royce, 
third. Time, 5m. 23 4-5s. 

One mile handicap—George A. Banker (30 
yds.), first; Raymond McDonald (100 yds ) 
second ; Paul Grosch (7o yds.), third. Time. 
2m. 19 2-58. 

Two mile handicap—A. A. Zimmerman 
(scratch), first ; George A. Banker (80 yds.), 
second; J. A. Willis (120 yds.), third. ‘Time. 
5m, 07 2-58. 

At Syracuse, N. Y., October 7th, the follow- 
ing events took place. — had it all his 
own way—the other cracks being absent. 

Half mile open—Johnson, first ; Foell, sec- 
ond; Fisher, third; McTaggart, fourth. Time, 
Im. 15s. 

One mile open—Johnson, first ; Wilkinson, 
second; McTaggart, third; Foell, fourth. 
Time, 2m. 53 2-5s. 

One mile handicap, final heat—Fisher, first ; 
Benjamin, second ; Gardner, third. Time, 2m. 


44 4-55. 

Two mile handicap—Gardner, first ; McTag- 
gart, second, Foell, third. Time, 6m. 38s. 

At Los Angeles, Cal., October ist, the 
Southern District California L. A. ‘W. held 


their meeting, and the results of the principal 
events were as follows : 
Half-mile Division Championship, final heat 
J. W. Cowan, first; Smith, second. Time 
Im, 15s. 

Three mile Division Championship—Burke, 
first; Shoemaker, second. Time, 8m. 22 2-5s. 

One of the chief annual road-racing events 
is the twenty-five miles handicap held by the 
Boston Athletic Association. This year it was 
held October 16th, and the first ten men fin- 
ished as follows. The roads were a 
muddy and the time consequently slow, E. H. 
Snow won the time prize. 


Position. 
* J. Clark, P.C. C 
uF L Clare, P. ©. C...<. 
. Hinckley, W Cc 


Cc. n 
MIB: Coase 00s 


N. Butler, C. A. C 

A. W. Porter, W. C. C. 
E. Urch 

E. O. 


Handicap. 
M.S. - 


PE RPS PST E PS 


” 


Competition 
Time (stand)..... i 
Competition ; 
Time (flying)....J.S. 
Time (stand)..... . S. Johnson 
Competition.....A. A. Zimmerman.... 
Time (stand).....H. C. 
Time (flying)....W. W. 
Competition . C. 
Time (stand) H.C. Tyler 
Time (flying)....W. W. Windle 

* These records have not yet been passed ttpon by the 
Racing Board, but no doubt they will be accepted. 
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OcToBER 14th.— The Coast Championships, 
that is, the championship of the Pacific Associ- 
ation of the A. A. U., were held in a dense fog 
and with a sharp wind blowing. Nevertheless 
coast records were broken in three events, and 
most of the races were well contested. 

The hundred-yard dash was won by J. W. 
Scoggins, of the University of California, in 
10 2-5s. Bernhard, of Stanford University, 
who won this event at the Intercollegiate field 
day last April in 10 3-5s., was looked upon as 
a probable winner, but was shut out in a pre- 
liminary heat in 102-5s. Foster, of the Olympic 
Athletic Club, was second by a foot. 

In the high hurdle race Foster won hands 
down, finishing ina walk in171-5s. ‘Two years 
ago he won this event in 16%s., and could 
doubtless have bettered his record this year if 
he had been pushed. 

In the broad jump Foster cleared 22 ft. 6 in. 
This supplants the record for championship 
meetings on the Coast, namely 22 ft. 3 in., which 
Schifferstein, of the Olympic Athletic Club, 
made twice, in the championships of 1888 and in 
those of 1890. Foster won also the low hurdle 
race, and would a have taken a place 
in the high jump if he had been entered. Next 
to C. R. Morse, of the University Club, Foster 
is the best all-round athlete on the Coast. 

_In the half-mile run Frederick Koch estab- 
lished a new Coast record, 2m. 24s. The best 


previous record, 2m. 3 3-5s , was made by Rob- 
ert MacArthur, of the Olympic Athletic Club, 
in 1891. 

In the one-mile run D. E. Brown, of Stanford 
University, reduced the Coast record from 4m. 
40 4-58., where it was placed by MacArthur, to 
4m. 39%s. ; 

In the three-mile run P. D, Skillman’s record 
of 16m, 45s , made in his five-mile champion- 
ship race in 1891, was displaced by C. C. Tay- 
lor’s performance of 16m. 20%s, 

All three of these records would have been 
much further improved in better weather. With- 
out doubt Koch was capable of doing 2m. 1s.— 
perhaps 2m. even. Brown’s time would have 
been at least 4m. 35s., and Taylor's 16m. even, 
under prime conditions. 

OcToBER 21st.— The supplementary cham- 
pionships of the A. A. U.were held on the 
grounds of the New Jersey Athletic Club, at 
Bergen Point. As the audience numbered 
something less than a score, it may not be im- 
pertinent to inform the public that the events 
contested were those which cannot be held on 
the same day as the bulk of the championship 
races without either reducing the entries in 
the mile and five-mile runs or endangering the 
health of the contestants. 

The two-mile steeple-chase was held in a 
quarter-mile turf course, accurately measured. 
The obstacles in each lap were three brush 
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jumps, one hurdle, a stone wall about four feet 
high, and a water jump about nine feet wide. 
W. D. Day, N. J. A. C., set the pace for the 
first three laps. G. W. Orton, late of the 
“oronto Lacrosse Club, and now of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, ran well within himself 
in second place. On the fourth lap Day fouled 
the water jwmp, sand then dropped a shoe. 
Orton here tod& the lead. Day pulled up on 
the fourth lap, but_on the fifth lost his other 
shoe, and again dropped behind. On the sixth 
he fell over the hurdle. Though this was Or- 
ton’s first steeple-chase he Mearly outclassed 
Day, and won in 12m. 2s. Day finished in 12m, 
53 4-5s., and A. J.Walsh, Xavier A. C. in 13m. 
9 3-5s. The other contestant, Herman Jaehne, 
N. J. A. C., stopped on the next tothe last lap. 
This event has been held since 1889. The 
course has never before been accurately meas- 
ured. The best previous record is Iom. 50 
2-5s., by W. T. Young, Manhattan A. C. in 1890. 
In the ten-mile run E. C. Carter, N. Y. A.C., 
set the pace from the start, and at the five-mile 
post had lapped Orton and L. Liebgold, the 
only other competitors. His time for six miles, 
31m. 27 1-5S. 1S 2 2-5s. better than his own 
American record, made at Mott Haven in 1886. 
Orton stopped at eight miles, and L. Liebgold— 
who by the way is a brother of the champion 
walker, and has heretofore figured as a heel 
and toe artist—was allowed to quit at 83/ miles 
without losing the second prize. Carter’s time 
for the ten miles was 53m. 40 1-5s. This is 
more than a minute behind Day’s American 
record, 52m. 38 2-5s., made in 1889; but Mr. 
W. B. Curtis states in the Sfpzrzt of the Times 
that Carter could have broken all the American 
records between six and ten miles if he had 
been pushed. Carter now holds the American 
amateur records in ten of the eleven distances, 
counting by halves, between 41% and 9% miles. 
With the exception of the six mile record, these 
were made seven years ago. The American 
record for nine miles is, by one of the strange 
anomalies of the cinder track, held by Sidney 
Thomas, the English distance runner; and 
many of our records for distances above ten 
miles are likewise held by Englishmen. 
OcrToBER 28th.— The first meeting of the re- 
cently organized Southern Amateur Athletic 
Union was held at New Orleans, La. Until last 
August the twelve clubs that now form the 
Southern division of the A. A. U. were mem- 
bers of the Central Association. There has, 
however, been a strong feeling recently thata 
separate association was desirable. The South- 
ern clubs very naturally differ socially and ath- 
letically from the Northern clubs. They are 
too far removed geographically, moreover, to 
take partin the meetings of the Central Asso- 
ciation, or even to send many athletes to the 
American championships. Thus they have re- 
ceived in the past no direct benefit, nor have 
the sports been in any way stimulated by con- 
nection with the Central Association. This 
meeting in October, for instance, was the second 
ever held in Louisiana. The independent local 
organization is the result of recent advances in 
athletics ; and will itself result no doubt in fur- 
thering immensely the athletic movement, for 
both the number and quality of the spectators at 
the meeting augur well. The day may not be 
far distant when not only in baseball and foot- 
ball, but in athletics of the track and field as 
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well, the athletes of the South will meet the 
athletes of the North on equal terms. 

»Though the majority of the performances 
did not rise above mediocrity, they are first 
rate when all circumstances are considered. 
In the hundred-yard dash J. Jordy, Young 
Men’s Gymnastic Club, New Orleans, did 10 
1-5s., W. W. Goodwin Louisville (Ky.), Athlet- 
ic Club did 10 2-5s., and R. E Bering, Southern 
Athletic Club, New Orleans, 10 3-5s. In the 
two-twenty Bering did 23s., and in the quar- 
ter 52 2-5s. Any one of these performances 
comes precious near being first-class; and 
Bering’s three performances taken together 
give great promise of excellence. Another 
excellent man is E. J. Miltenberger, Y. M. G. 
C., who won three events, the hammer, with 
a throw of 108 ft. 5% in., the shot, with a put 
of 36 ft. 2in., and the standing broad jump, in 
which he cleared to ft. 5 in. 

The custom of holding Fall games at the Col- 
leges where track athletics flourish is apparently 
growing. I have at hand reports of ’Varsity 
handicap meetings from Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Amherst, Cornell, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Toronto University 
and McGill University, Montreal. The primary 
purpose of these contests should be to foster the 
love of sports on track and field; but it is 
doubtful whether their bearing on the intercol- 
legiate championships of the Spring is not by far 


~the more prominent feature ; for athletes valu- 


able as prize winners are not infrequently de- 
veloped by giving the superabundant energies 
of the freshman class a vent in training. The 
older men, moreover, are kept in practice, and 
given that experience in racing which is so 
necessary to success in intercollegiate meetings. 

At Harvard, freshman scratch games are held 
preliminary to the University handicap meet- 
ing. The limited competition encourages new 
men, and not infrequently excellent material 
is developed. This year, for instance, E. E 
Hollister, who had never worn a running shoe 
till this Fall, and had never run a race, won the 
freshman half-mile in 2m. 4 2-5s. The quarter 
was won by W. R. Mansfield in 53 3-5s., with 
Blakemore and Southwick close behind. In 
one heat of the hundred yard dash McCarthy 
did 10 3-5s. ‘The bicycle race was won in 6m. 


- 8 2-5s., which though faster than any race at the 


Intercollegiates except those of the last three 
years, was a disappointment, because one of the 
contestants had done 5m. 43s. in practice. In 
the high jump, C. J. Paine, who has so often 
won valuable points for Hopkinson’s school in 
the New England Interscholastic Champion- 
ships, cleared 5ft. 8 7-8in. Paine has cleared 
5ft. r1in. easily, narrowly failing at 6ft. 3 in. 
For the Harvard ’Varsity Handicaps 121 men 
trained, which is the largest number on record 
for the Fall term. On the day of the games the 
weather was cold and moist, and the track 
heavy. . The high hurdles were won by V. Mon- 
roe, ’96, from scratch in17¥%s. In the high jump, 
A. S. Stickney, Jr., ’97, easily cleared sit. 8% 
in. In one of his tries at 5ft. 10in. his body 
rose an inch or two clear of the bar, but his 
foot unfortunately ticked it off. The two-mile 
bicycle race was won by A. B. Holmes, ’96, in 
5m. 36 1-5s. In the Yale-Harvard games last 
year Holmes was third to Glenny and Parmelee 
of Yale in 5m. 48 2-5s. The great event of the 
meeting was the half-mile run, which E. B. 
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Hill, ‘94, won from scratchin 1m. 58 4-5s. This 
is better time than has ever been made at the 
Intercollegiates with the exception of the race 
where Dohm of Princeton did 1m. 57 1-5s. The 
time has never been beaten at Harvard except 
by Goodwin, who made the Harvard record, 
1m. 56 7-8s. and by Downes, who ran against 
time in 1m. 57 2-5s. Hill ran the quarter last 
Spring but did no better than 52s. Early this 
Fall heran three-eighths of a mile in1m, 25 1-5s. 
If Hill takes as kindly to racing in the big meet- 
ings next Spring as he does to running trials 
and handicaps, there is no reason why he 
should not win whatever he enters. 

For the Yale Fall handicaps only 75 men 
trained, but many of the stars—Hickok, Still- 
man, Brown, Lyman, Eaton, Hall, Richards 
and Butterworth—were on the football field. 
In the two-twenty yard dash Sanford, scratch, 
ran a close second to Chubb, 6yds., whose time 
was 22 3-5s. In the quarter, Gerard, ’97, 8yds. 
finished in 52 2-5s., with Bennett, ’96, syds. 
second. The half was won by Wheeler, ’94, 
8yds.,in 2m. 2 4-5s. Morgan won the mile from 
scratchin 4m. 38 2-5s. Cady,’95 S., won the high 
hurdles from scratch in 16 4-5s., and the low 
hurdles, also from scratch, in 27 4-5s. In the 
pole vault, Rice, 94 S. cleared 1oft. None of these 
performances equal the half-mile and the bicycle 
race at Cambridge, but the events as a whole 


were fully as well contested, and if Hickok, 
Brown and Richards had been present the 
showing would doubtless have been superior. 

The Fall meeting at Princeton was held Sep- 
tember 18th, too soon after the opening of col- 
lege to permit of good performances, or records 
capable of comparison with those of other col- 
leges made near theend of October. The time 
in the sprints, 10 2-5s., 23s.; and in the quarter, 
54\4s., are the best. 

At the University of Pennsylvania handicaps 
there were several good races. P.R. Freeman, 
’94 L., won the quarter from scratch in 52 2-5s. 
In the half C. C. Sickel, ’95 C., 35 yds., did 1m. 
58s., which is equal to about 2m. 3 2-5s. from 
scratch. The event of the afternoon was the 
1000-yards open scratch race. G. W. Orton,who 
won the mile at the International Champion- 
ships, ran for the U. of P. and defeated W. H. 
Morris, who was third in the half at the Cham- 
pionships. The time, 2m. 22 2-5s., was not 
first rate. 

At Cornell a scratch meeting was held for the 
class championship. ’96 won with 66 points, ’97 
was second with 50. The records were not es- 
pecially good. C. G. Shaw, ’94, who was third 
in the quarter last year at the Intercollegiates, 
reduced the Cornell record to 51 4-5s., and 
shortly after won the two-twenty yard dash in 
23 2-58. Joun Corsin. 


CRICKET. 


Tue Australian Cricketers’ fourth match was 
played at Boston on October 11th and 12th 
against eighteen representing Massachusetts. 
The grounds chosen for this contest were not 
the Longwood grounds, on which international 
matches are usually played, but the baseball 
grounds at the South End. They have the ad- 
vantage of being inclosed, and thus afford a 
better opportunity for gate, but provide a poor, 
bumpy wicket, so much in favor of the bowler 
that G. Giffen and R. Cracknell each took 7 
wickets for their respective sides for a cost of 
30 runs in the first innings, and G. Giffen and 
H. S. Trott 7 wickets for 18 runs, and 1o for 
5 runs in Massachusett’s second innings, respec- 
tively. 

During the first day’s play, a little short of 
five hours, no less than 38 wickets fell for a 
total of 166, 

Capt. Geo. Wright won the toss, and chose 
to send the home team to bat first, thereby get- 
ting all he could out of a wicket, which would 
not, like good wine, improve by keeping. 

All things considered, the Massachusetts team 
did not do badly in their first attempt, making, 
wo the assistance of 24 from J. Keen, a total 
of 88. 

The Australians then took their turn at the 
bat, but owing to the excellent form in which 
R. Cracknell and Chambers were bowling, and 
to the inferior wicket, the whole twelve men 
were disposed of for 65 runs, their smallest 
innings during their entire tour in the States. 
But this was nothing compared with the ‘‘ rot” 
which set in when the home team went to 
bat for the second time. Five wickets went 
down for two runs; ten for thirteen, and the 
whole eighteen were dismissed for the ridicu- 
lously small total of 27. The visitors were thus 
left with 51 runs to get, and the match was soon 
finished, the Australians winning by 8 wickets. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


First Innings. 


.J.Heys,b.Conningham 3 
eee b. McLeod. 3 


3. Keen, b. Trott 
. Fairburn, b. G. Giffen 
J. Howard, b. G. Giffen 
J. I. Chambers, c. Black- 
ham, Trott 
F. Fairburn, b. Trott... 
C. L. Bixby, hit wicket, 


b. G. Giffen 
c. G. Giffen, 


C. Hunter, 
b. Trott 
L. Mansfield, b. Trott... 
T. Pettitt, b. G. Giffen.. 
G. Wright, c. G. Giffen, 
. we Sree eee 
W. K. Gordon, c. Con- 
ningham, b. G. Giffen. 
.B.Newkirk,b G.Giffen 


24 
1z 


Second Innings. 
2 
c. Blackham, b. G. Giffen 1 
a Blackham, b. G. Giffen x 


6 
c. Blackham, b. G. Giffen o 


b. G. Giffen 
b. Trott 


b. Trott 
c. Graham, b. G. Giffen. o 
b. Trott 
Di. ROO iea chr dances ces hig 


c. Gregory, b. Trott 


stp. Jarvis, b. Trott 


. F. Bruce, c. Jarvis, b. 
x. Giff 


. Giffen 

J. W. Dutton, stp. Jar- 
. eS ks. See 

H. S. Shepherdson, not 
re) 


stp. Jarvis, b. Trott 
c. Trumble, b. G. Giffen. o 


7 c.Blackham, b. G. Giffen 5 

4 b. Trott ° 

Byes, 3; leg byes, 1 
Total.... 


AUSTRALIANS. 
First Innings. * J. McC. Blackham, b. 

. C. Bannerman, Cracknell 

Cracknell Byes, 5; no balls, x 
J.J.Lyons,b.Chambers 4 
G. Giffen, b. Chambers. 3 
H. S. Trott, b. Cracknell 22 
> Gregory, b. Cham- 


ers 3 
H.Graham, b.Chambers 7 
H.Trumble,b Chambers 3 
W. F. Giffen, c. Hunter, 

b. Chambers... 

. Conningham, 

Cracknell 7 
A.H. Jarvis,b.Chambers 1 


R. W. McLeod, not out. o 


The fifth match of the tour was played on 
October 16th and 17th, at Toronto, Ont., against 
an eleven representing Canada. 


Second Innings. 
c. Hunter, b. Cracknell. 
b. Wright 
b. Cracknell 
not out 
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The Canadians were minus several very good 
players, among others, Rev. F. W. Terry and 
D. W. Saunders ; and the very fair showing 
which they made against such accomplished 
players as our visitors, gave evidence that cricket 
is flourishing in the Dominion, 110 and 118 
respectively against bowling which has played 
sad havoc among many good teams in England 
during the past Summer, is by no means poor 
scoring. 

Where Canada fails is in her bowlers and in 
fielding ; 52 extras were allowed in the Austra- 
lians’ innings. Instead of following the exam- 
ple of their cousins in Philadelphia, and keep- 
ing their opponents score well down, they 
allowed them to pile up a total of 298 runs and 
thus gain an easy victory. 

Captain Blackham having won the toss sent 
Lyons and Bannerman, as usual, to defend the 
wickets first. Lyons hit out very freely, and 
made 16 runs in one over, off Bristow ; but it 
was not long before he paid the penalty and 
was caught. Bannerman continued to play 
in that most patient style for which he has 
gained such a reputation, and after remaining 
at the wickets two hours and a half and seeing 
five of his comrades retired, he had made only 
41 runs and left the score at 177 on his retire- 
ment. Another good stand was made when 
Conningham and W. Giffen came together. 
They added 81 runs before a separation could 


be made, after which the innings soon finished. 


for a totalof 298. The Canadians started their 
first innings. Cameron was decidedly the hero, 
playing in excellent form and carrying his bat 
right through for 30 not out. The innings 
closed for a total of 110. This necessitated the 
Canadians following on. The game went very 
badly for them at the start of their second 
innings, wickets falling so rapidly that the score 
only stood at 27 for 6. It was not until Laign 
and Bowbanks became partners that any stand 
was made. Both men played with great care 
and determination and carried the score to 86 
before separating ; thirty-two more runs were 
put on for the remaining wickets, and Laign, 
who had batted in fine form for 43, was not out 
when the innings closed for a total of 118 ; leav- 
ng the Australians victorious by an innings 
and 70 runs, 

AUSTRALIANS. 

First Innings. 
A. C. Bannerman, c. Laing, b. Cooper 
J. J. Lyons, c. Bowbanks, b. Cooper 
G. Giffen, c. Jones, b. Wadsworth.......... Oececcaces 
H. S. Trott, b. Turton 
S. E. Gregory, b. Cooper 
H. Graham, b. Turton 
H. Trumble, run out 
R. W. McLeod, b Cooper... 
W. Giffen, b. Wadsworth... 
A. Coningham, run out 
J. McC. Blackham, not out 

PWR edo une5c0s54cGe rene sh0d00 900seesnsees . 


Total 


CANADIANS, 

First Innings. Second Innings. 
P.C.Goldingh’m,run out 14 std. Blackham, b. Trott 3 
W. W. Jones (capt.), c. 

Lyons, b. Trumbull.. 12 
G. S. Lyon, 1 b. w., b. 
Coningham 4 
J. M. Laign, c. G. Giffen, 
b. Coningham I 
M. G. Bristowe, b. Con- 
ingham 3 
W. R. Wadsworth, c. 


c. Bannerman, b. Lyons. 11 
1b. w., b. Trott 
not out 


std. Blackham, b. Trott. 


19 Tun out 


K. H. Cameron, not out.30 1b. Lyons........ ...... + 0 
J._S. Bowbanks, b. G. 
Giffen. , I 
C. Leigh, b. G. Giffen.. o 
W.H.Cooper.b.G.Giffen. o 
E. Turton. c. Trott, b. G. 


1b. w., b. Lyons. 27 
std. Blackham, b. Trott. 2 
c. and b. Trott 


c. Trumbull, b. Lyons.. 8 
I 


Extras xtras 


The Australians next visited Detroit, play- 
ing the sixth match of their tour against an 
eighteen of the Detroit Athletic Club on the 
club’s grounds October 18th and 19th. Several 
well known players who are not now resident 
at Detroit, Macpherson, Kenny, Horstead, 
Atkinson and Stuart, were enlisted for the 
occasion. Captain Dodd won the toss and de- 
cided to send his men in to bat on a wicket 
which was wet and decidedly in favor of the 
bowlers; but towards afternoon the crease 
dried, somewhat favoring the batsmen, The 
D. A. A. men were evidently over-anxious, 
wickets fell rapidly, and the whole team were 
disposed of for 74 runs. The visitors then 
went to bat. The home team had evidently 
not recovered from their nervousness, and 
their fumbling cost them many runs. A total 
of 302 was run up for the loss of eight wickets, 
when the Australians declared their innings 
closed to prevent the match finishing a draw. 
The features of the innings were Codd’s one- 
hand catch, which retired Trumble, and W. 
Bruce’s total of 109 runs, which was the first 
century made by the visitors on their tour in 
this country. In the second innings of the D. 
A. A. Macpherson again batted well. He and 
Butzel made the only stand of the innings. 
The last wicket fell three runs short of their 
total made in the first innings, leaving the 
Australians winners by an innings and 157 
runs, Captain Blackham was seen to advan- 
tage in the D. A. A.’s second innings, in which 
he stumped five of the team. Trott bowled 
remarkably well, taking in the two innings 
seventeen wickets for a cost of 76 runs. 

AUSTRALIANS. 
First Innings. 
J. J. Lyons, b. Kinney............0-scesescssescos eosece 
A.C. Bannerman, c. Grylis, b. Kinney 
G. Giffen, c. Kinney, b. Stuart 
H. S. Trott, c. Codd, b. Kinney 
W. Bruce, b. Kinney 
S. E. Gregory, run Out..........-sccceesses 
H. Graham, c. Atkinson, b. Kinney 
H. Trumble, c. Codd, b. Jenner 
A. Coningham, not out . 
BExttas, DYEB...-cccccccccccccccvccsccscvcecesvese soscwe II 
Leg-byes 
Wides 
i) es baeeeecees Wash ase aeebavesahavenubeee 302 
DETROIT A. C. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 
T. Jenner, st. Blackham, 
b. Trott.... 


° 
A. Macpherson, b. Trum- 


ble eos 14 
C. B. Calbert, b. Trott... 1 
W. J. Kinney, c. Con- 

ingham, b. Trott...... 3 
H. J. McGryllis, b.Trott 2 
C. Atkinson, b.Trumble o 
F.Pickering, b. Trumble 16 
G. P. Codd, c. Trumble, 

c. Trott 9 
R.H.Roberts,b.Trumble 1 
J. Horstead,c. Graham, 

b. Trumble 4 

.C. Stuart, b. Trott.... 

. Dale, c. Graham, b. 

Trumble 


; 23 
. Gregory, b. Giffen... 
. Giffen 
(| SE he . Oo 
st. Blackham, b. Trott.. 
b. Trott.... 
b. Trott 


st. Blackham, b. Trott... 
Trott 


b. Trott 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Second Innings. 
st. Blackham, b. Giffen o 


q. Giffen 

b. Giffen ° 
st. Backham, b. Trott.. 2 
st. Blackham, b. Griffen 1 


First Innings. 
F. Bamford, b. Trott... o 
L. Butzel, st. Blackham, 
b. Trumble 4 
A.H Kessler, not out.. 3 
£° Hibbard b.Trumble 3 
. Holt, b. Trumble.... o 


First Innings. Second Innings. 


2 


2 


71 
T. C. Turner. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It is my desire to present such items of pro- 
gress in the art of photography as should be of 
interest to amateurs ; and the record for this 
month is especially intended for those who are 
lovers of photography not merely, or even 
mainly, as an art, but as a means of producing 
art. 

It has been too long the custom to speak of 
photography as a sister to the mechanical arts, 
and to distribute medals and other awards at 
photographic exhibitions as if excellence were 
as easily and as certainly ascertained as is the 
quality of calico or coal. The promoters of 
such exhibitions and awards ignore the fact that 
it is only the technical qualities, the fine finish, 
the chemical effect, etc., that can be so esti- 
mated; while the true art, that which gives 
esata. hy its highest value, is altogether 

eyond the ken of such judges as,are generally 
— 
rofessional photographers are probably the 
greatest sinners in worshiping mechanical ex- 
cellence. The exhibitions they control are 
vastly injurious. The genuine artist denies 
that the professional photographer is anything 
more than an expert artificer, and the profes- 
sional returns the compliment by refusing to 
let the artist sit in judgment on his work. 
Judges are generally selected from the frater- 
nity, and are, as arule, as ignorant of all that is 
involved in true art as those who appoint them. 
But this is not the worst. The professional 
cannot have full confidence in ‘aose in whose 
hands he has placed such responsibllity, and 
ties them down hard and fast to his own stand- 
ard. He prescribes a number of points or 
qualities, to each of which he attaches a certain 
value, and in these points art has but a small 
share. Asa result, what should be a picture is 
generally only a photograph. 

The natural result of such management, or 
rather mismanagement, is that photographs 
that are not in any sense pictures are medalled 
and lauded to the skies, while the work of real 
merit is passed over as unworthy of notice. 
The verdict is accepted by the rank and file as 
the voice of the gods, and it becomes their 
highest ambition to emulate medalled and 
lauded abortions. Real progress is thus ren- 
dered impossible. 

But a better day has dawned. The first ray 
came from Vienna, where, at the exhibition held 
a few years ago, a certain and tolerably high 
degree of pictorial or artistic merit was neces- 
sary to secure a place on the walls, and where 
consequently the honor of admission or ‘‘ being 
hung” was much greater than the possession of 
many medals. . 

More recently what may be called the British 
artistic school of photographers has arisen. 
This includes men of varied idiosyncrasies in 
relation to what constitutes art in photography, 
but all agreeing in the outstanding fact that 
photography is but a means to an end, that end 


being pictorial effect. These gentlemen are 
tired of prominence given to the scientific and 
technical phases of photography at the great 
annual show of the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, and have inaugurated an exhibi- 
tion of their own under the title of ‘‘ Photo- 
graphic Salon,” to which the passport shall be 
artistic merit alone. No medals, diplomas or 
awards of any kind are offered. The expecta- 
tion that the honor of being hung will be suffi- 
cient inducement to the best men of all coun- 
tries to send in their best works, has been al- 
ready so far realized that, according to reports 
just received, the first show, opened a few days 
ago, is probably the most artistic collection of 
photographs that has ever been brought to- 
gether. 

And still more recently the report of the Ex- 
hibition Committee of the Photographic Society 
of Philadelphia, read at the October meeting, 
shows that the gratifying influence is being felt 
on this side of the water: 

‘“‘ There appears to be a strong feeling among 
those who have watched the progress of photo- 
graphic exhibitions that the main interest 
centers more and more each year in the artistic 
side of photography. 

‘Your committee, . . . feeling that 
there is no lack of good material for the pur- 
pose, are disposed to recommend that at future 
exhibitions a rigid system of selection be insti- 
tuted, only pictures of decided artistic merit 
being admitted and hung 

‘« An exhibition of thischaracter . . . . would 
tend greatly to elevate the standard of art in 
the community, and would attract attention as 
an exhibition of Azctures and not as a show of 
mere photographs.” 

There is a ring of the true metal in this that 
should inspire thoughtful men to see in photog- 
raphy an intellectual exercise, a culture-pro- 
moting change of occupation, one which, from 
its intimate connection with many branches of 
science, leads by an easy and pleasant way to 
the acquisition of scientific knowledge, and one 
which, above all, will cultivate the power of 
seeing, and open up new sources of pleasure. 

To them I say, Watch the signs of the 
times. Resolve now to be content no longer 
with a photograph, however sharp, clear, and 
(tke the original, but to make each photograph 
a picture. To this end study art; become 
acquainted with its so-called canons, and apply 
them, or look for them, in the many ancuiven 
drawings that appear in the illustrated maga- 
zines. In every picture criticize the distribu- 
tion of light and shade and the arrangement of 
lines. Think how and where it could have been 
improved. When about to photograph put the 
knowledge thus acquired into practice, and in 
a very short time your work will pass the most 
conservative of committees and find an honored 
place on the walls of the best exhibitions. 

Jay SEE. 
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KENNEL. 


THE recent inaugural meeting of the Ken- 
more Coursing Club, held near Goodland, Kas., 
scored a marked success and augurs well for 
the future of coursing in West Kansas. The 
grounds were fair and hares were plentiful and 
fast. ‘The only important misfortunes were the 
deaths of three good dogs. Sapling fouled a 
pitch-fork before the meeting. Touchwood 
perhaps overran himself in the heat, and a 
puppy died of fits. ‘‘ Buffalo Bill’s” kennel 
was represented in the Derby. In the first 
round for the Goodland Stakes for all ages the 
winners were: Laughed At, Lightfoot, Rear 
Admiral, Battle Royal, Princess May, Boom- 
erang, Royal Crest, White Lady, Miss Dollar 
III., Rhea, Nancy and Van’s Peter, with Green- 
shire a bye In the second round, Laughed 
At, Lightfoot, Battle Royal, Princess May, 
Royal Crest and Rhea won their courses, with 
Nancy a bye. In the third, Nancy, Lightfoot, 
and Princess May won, Rhea a bye. In the 
fourth, Lightfoot beat Princess May, and 
Nancy beat Rhea. In the final, Landseer 
Kennel’s brindled bitch Nancy by Lord Never- 
settle—Partera (runner-up for the Columbus 
Cup) beat American Coursing Club’s red dog 
Lightfoot by Major—Clipper, and won. The 
second event was The Kenmore Derby, for 
puppies under eighteen months, owned by 


members. In the first round, Beau Brummell, © 


St. Lawrence, Birdseye, Billy Taylor, Boal’s 
Hope and Mellita won, with Bon Bon a bye. 
In the second round, St Lawrence, Birdseye 
and Bon Bon won, Mellita a bye. In the third, 
St. Lawrence beat Birdseye, and Mellita beat 
Bon Bon. The final course was divided be- 
tween Mr. H. C. Lowe’s two candidates, the 
black and white dog St. Lawrence and the 
black bitch Mellita, litter brother and sister, by 
Lord Neversettle—White Lips. 

After the coursing, at a business meeting, 
constitution and by-laws similar to those of the 
American Coursing Club were adopted, and the 
following officers were elected : President, Dr. 
Van Hummell ; vice-president, M. B. Tomblin ; 
secretary, C. F. Weber; treasurer, H. C. 
Lowe ; ex committee, H. C. Lowe, J. H. Wat- 
son and T. W. Bartels ; ground committee, E. 
H. Shaw, M. B. Tomblin and D. C, Luse. 

At the annual meeting of the National Beagle 
Club, held at Nanuet, N. J , the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, H. L. Krender, 
vice-presidents, Messrs. J. W. Appleton, A. F. 
Shellhass and G. W. Rogers ; secretary-treas- 
urer, G. Laick; ex. committee, with officers, 
Jno. Bateman, G. D. Post, Jr., Dr. E M. Field. 

There was a great gathering of enthusiastic 
fox hunters at Acton, Mass., to attend the field 
trials of the Brunswick Fur Club. Thecountry 
hunted over was the best the club has yet 
selected and foxes were plentiful. The trials 
were a complete success. A grand lot of 
hounds were entered, the quality being better 
than at any previous event. Thirteen pups 
were entered for the Derby, and after they had 
done some excellent work, the awards were as 
follows: Best all-round puppy, and special, 
L. O. Dennison’s black and tan (native) dog 
Tread ; special for best bred outside New York 
and New England, Dr. A. C. Heffenger’s black 
and tan (Walker) dag, Troupe ; special for sec- 
ond best pup in Derby, same ; special for third 


best pup, C. L. Wellington’s black and tan dog 
(native) Billy. The all-age event had five 
classes, for hunting, trailing, speed, endurance 
and tonguing, owners having the option of en- 
tering in one or all the classes. Twenty-seven 
clinkers were in and the honors were finally 
placed this way : 

Hunting—First, Sandy Spring Hunt Club’s 
gray, tan and white dog (July) Barney ; second, 
O. F. Joslin’s black, white and tan dog (Rob- 
inson—Maupin) Rock; third, Kinney and 
White’s black, white and tan dog (Pooler) Lo- 


gan. 

Trailing—First, Kinney and White’s Logan ; 
second, O. F. Joslin’s Rock ; third, C. L. Well- 
ington’s blue ticked bitch (English blue) Jip. 

Speed—First, Logan ; second, Rock ; third, 
S. Decatur’s tawny dog (July) Garrett. 

Endurance—First, N. Q. Pope’s black, white 
and tan dog (Robinson—Maupin) Clay ; second, 
Logan ; third, W. R. Dean’s black, white and 
tan dog (native) Diamond. 

Tonguing—First, Logan; second, Clay; 
third, Rock. In the matter of style, Logan, 
Clay and Barney were one, two and three. 
Logan won the American Field Cup and a 
medal for highest general average, also a medal 
for speed, and another for trailing. Barney 
captured the medal for hunting, and Rod, Gun 
and Kennel’s special medal for best all-round 
hound owned outside New England and New 
York. Clay won the endurance medal. 

A successful whippet show was recently held 
by the newly-established East Dulwich Whip- 
pet Club, of London, England. Whippet rac- 
ing is capital sport, and these dogs, long popu- 
lar in the North of England, will doubtless find 
many admirers in the South. 

A decided novelty among small canines has 
been exhibited at Edinburgh. The animal in 
question hails from that land of curios, Japan, 
and looks like a black pug equipped with the 
body-coat of a Pomeranian. It is the first of 
its kind seen in Europe, and on its debut it 
divided a first prize with a fine Esquimau. 

The well-known St. Bernard bitch, Champion 
Bellegarde, dam of Abyss and Alta Bella, was 
destroyed owing to disease, in England, not 
long since. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year at the annual meeting of the New 
England Kennel Club: President, Edward 
Brooks ; vice-president, Jno. E. Thayer ; sec- 
retary, D. E. Loveland; treasurer, G. A. 
Fletcher. Added to the above are, J. W. New- 
man, J. P. Barnard, G. H. Eddy, H. W. Smith 
and S. Hammond, Jr , as Board of Governors, 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Coursing Club, held at Goodland, Kansas, the 
following officers were elected: President, Dr. 
N. Rowe ; vice-president, Dr. A. J. Cattenach ; 
secretary, Louis Zudervan; treasurer, J. V. 
Brinckman ; ex. committee, J. D. Brougher, 
J. H. Watson, Dr. G.I Royce; ground com- 
mittee, H. C. Lowe, J. H. Rew and D. C. Luse. 

Coursing is flourishing these days, and Colo- 
rado boasts a new club. It is known as the 
Altcar Coursing Club, which will probably hold 
a meeting next March. The officers are: Pres- 
ident, L. F. Bartels ; vice-president, Charles 
Barrow ; secretary-treasurer, S, W. Vidler; 
ex. committee, F. A, Withers, H. Withering- 














ton and S. W. Vidler. The first club to be 
formed in Nebraska is the Wallace Coursing 
Club, with the following officers: President, 
W. N. Sweet ; secretary, T. T. Drummond ; 
treasurer, E, H. Shaw. 

A collective entry of one hundred and twenty 
greyhounds for the Netherby Cup and Border 
Union Stakes proved what interest is main- 
tained in coursing by our cousins over-sea. 
The Netherby Cup was divided by Mr. A. H. 
Jones’ black dog Joss Bones, by Greentick— 
Glenetive ; Mr. M. Fletcher’s w. f. d. Falconer, 
by Herschel—Fine Sport; Mr. John Coke’s w, 
bd. d. Character, by R. Haliday—Mermaiden ; 
and Mr, J. Brundrit’s w. f. d. Bright Planet, by 
Herschel—Bessie Staton. 

The Border Union Stakes was divided by 
Sir W C. Anstruther’s black dog Axterly, by 
Adderley—Miss Baxter; Mr. H. Bednal’s blk. 
d. Bardo, by Toboggan—Meg’s Delight; Mr. 
A. J. Humphrey’s blk. w. d. Hugh, by Her- 
schel —Handyside’s Pet, and Mr. M. Fletcher's 
bd. w. b. Frederick, by Herschel—Fine Sport. 

The fourth annual International Field Trials, 
decided last month near Chatham, Ont., Can- 
ada, were as successful as could have been 
expected. A number of fine dogs competed, 
but a great drawback was a marked scarcity of 
quail. The Derby was won by the pointer 
bitch Warwick Nelly, owned by Mr. Warren 
Totten, of Forest, Ont.; the Irish setter Fin- 
galu, owned by Mr. A. D. Welton, Detroit, 
Mich., was second; the English setter Mars, 
owned by Mr. W. B Wells, Chatham, Ont., 
was third, with the English setter Doc, owned 
by Mr. R. Bangham, of Windsor, Ont., fourth. 

The All-Age Stake was won by Mr. W. B. 


LOFT. 





Wells’ English setter bitch Cleopatra; second 
place fell to Tobe, owned by Mr. T. G. Davey, 
of London, Ont., and third to the English 
candidate Musa, owned by Mr. A. P. Hey- 
wood-Lonsdale, of Whitechurch, Eng. 

At the inaugural trials of the Northwestern 
Beagle Club, run at Whitewater, Wis., the win- 
ners were: Derby—Dillingham and Remmel- 
lee’s Mayfly; second, . A. Buckstaff’s 
llwaco; third, divided by Louis Siffin’s Tony W. 
and E. Bender’s Little Cooney Duke. In the 
All-Age Stake, Ilwaco was first, Dillingham 
and Remmellee’s Bose second, and G. A. Buck- 
staff’s Royal Rover third. Mayfly captured the 
champion event. The officers for 1893 are: 
President, G. A. Buckstaff; vice-presidents, 
C. Niss, Jr., H. A. Dillingham; secretary- 
treasurer, L. Steffen; executive committee, 
E. B. Elliott, E. H. Remmellee, F. Merrill. 

The National Beagle Club’s fourth annual 
field trials, held at Nanuet, N. Y., furnished ex- 
cellent sport. In class A, fifteen to thirteen 
inches, Middleton Kennel’s Snow won ; Pottin- 
ger Dorsey’s Wanderer, second ; Forest Beagle 
Kennel’s Vick R., third ; P. Dorsey’s Buck, re- 
serve. 

In class B, thirteen inches and under, P. 
Dorsey’s Pade won; Geo. F. Reed’s Spot R., 
second ; Forest Beagle Kennel’s Gypsy Forest, 
third; H. L. Kreuder’s Ch. Low, reserve, .Pade 
was protested on the ground that he was not 
a beagle. 

In the Derby, dogs and bitches for 1892, fif- 
teen inches and under, Glenrose Beagle Ken- 
nel’s Mollie Dean won first; H. L. Kreuder’s 
Blanche and W. H. Hyland’s Bill Nye II. di- 
viding second, Reserve was withheld. 

Damon. 


LOFT. 


THE competition for the Autumn was for best 
speed from each of one, two, three and four dis- 
tances, the last-named to include a 550 miles fly. 

At the close of the first week in November, 
these were held: For one distance by the Huns- 
berger six of Chestnut Hill for 1598 yards from 
310 miles ; for two distances by Hunsberger’s 
Pilgrim and Jubilee for 1349 yards, the com- 
bined distance 415 miles; for three distances 
by Charles Mehler’s Roxy for 1289 yards, the 
combined distance 417 miles, and four distances 
by E. Senderling’s Moorestown for 1188 yards, 
the combined distance 1259 miles. 

The record of the Autumn was remarkable 
for speed and for the very few birds missing. 
The entry was open to any age, but it was evi- 
dently no benefit to the youngsters that the old 
birds were along, as they made the better 
speed. It was as Mr. Waefelaer once asked at 
a Hudson Club meeting, when the effort was 
making to limit the entry to youngsters: 
‘“What for; are you afraid they'll beat the 
old ones?” Young birds in their anxiety to be 
again at home are undoubtedly more speedy 
than old birds, just as old birds are more speedy 
over strange country than over known terri- 
tory But, where difficulties are to be encoun- 
tered, as in storm, fog, a chase by hawks, or 
dodging gunners, the experience of the old 
birds stands them in good stead 
For ten years past the flying over the south- 


west course in the Autumn has been a slaughter 
of the innocents. Hundreds of youngsters, as 
good as were ever bred and perfect in condition, 
have been liberated in Maryland and Virginia, 
but of the tens that returned, fully one-half 
carried shot in their bodies or the marks of it in 
their feathers, telling the fate of the missing. 

This year it has been different, and probably 
because sportsmen have arrived at a certain 
self-respect which will not permit them to kill 
in cold blood a creature of such intelligence 
and useful purpose as the homing pigeon. 

Three birds that are missing, Vigilant, Mason 
and Glosser, must have been shot or caught by 
hawks, as they had proven themselves homers 
by repeated journeys in good time. 

The greatest distance to which birds have 
been sent this Autumn was 310 miles, but in 
the weather in which the journey was made, 
500 miles could have been covered in sunlight. 

Unfortunately, no one realized that the sweep 
of a West Indian cyclone to the northeast 
cleared the air-line course for speed, and the 
birds were not at the distances for liberating. 

There were two such periods in the last Au- 
tumn, but in one only messenger birds were 
out, and of these only one, Punch, was timed, 
and that it covered over the nile in the minute 
is known. 

In the second, the Hunsberger six of Chest- 
nut Hill, liberated from Elba, Va., some forty 
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miles below Lynchburg, at half past six o’clock, 
were in the home loft, 310 miles distant, at ten 
minutes past twelve o’clock, time of arrival un- 
known ; the average mile covered in about 66 
seconds, counting from time of finding. 

The record for the Autumn is a new speed 


for the 300 miles distance in the world's record, 
this to the credit of the Hunsberger six, and 
new figures for the 100 miles distance in the 
Pennsylvania series. This 1570 yards is to the 
credit of George Linsenmaier’s Rags, Jr., of 
Philadelphia. I. S. STARR. 


ROD AND GUN. 


THE sportsmen of the North have compar- 
atively little legitimate work this month. We 
are supposed to shoot purely for fun, and De- 
cember weather is not the most encouraging of 
influences. I am no _ cold-footed, fireside 
skulker, and have taken my share of rough, 
frigid work, yet I profess no great love for 
shooting when one’s hands are numbed by a 
semi-Arctic atmosphere, or when one’s teeth 
chatter so loudly that a report of a twelve-gauge 
can hardly be heard. Nevertheless, several 
kinds of sport are possible ; and under less than 
Arctic conditions any one of them is first-rate 

The traps, both for live and artificial birds, 
can now fillup gaps to best advantage. Live 
birds are strong, full-feathered and swift of 
wing. No duffer has license to approach 
straight scores on well-selected birds, and a 
twenty-five bird ‘‘race,” or even a match at 
‘**inanimates,” is no badsport. The air may be 
biting keenly, or chill winds may howl across 
the field, but there is the cosy club-house, a 
few steps from the score, where a fellow can 
find comfort between shots and enjoy with jolly 
friends the chaff and badinage which is ever a 
feature of a match made and shot out on honest 
sporting principles. 

A second excellent amusement for a snowy 
Winter’s day is hare-shooting ahead of a me 
cry of beagles, harriers, or other small hounds. 
In the heart of a big evergreen swamp, or sol- 
emn Northern forest, the coldest of winds has 
no chance and a man can keep comfortably 
warm in any well-chosen ‘‘stand.” On spark- 
ling, moonlit nights the big snowshoes of Sir 
Hare print the tell-tale surface with many a 
hasty triangle for eager noses to follow. The 
white fellow loves to squat close.of a morning. 
He is snug in his form ’neath some close-tangled 
cover, and he hates to bestir himself till he 
needs must. The busy beagles poke here and 
there puzzling out cold trails, and at last a 
searching nose catches a whiff of the loved 
scent coming from a pile of brush, a fallen 
tree-top, or a tangle of small growths. Sir Hare 
must away now. A rustling about his dom- 
icile, a questioning yelp almost in his long, 
quivering ears, gird him for flying speed. With 
a graceful, curving bound he clears the shelter- 
ing cover, and, as a jangle of bell-like music 
thrills his sensitive nerves, he swings his furry 
snowshoes for every ounce that in him lies. 
Away he flies, a leaping, flying image of white 
speed. At every bound he hears fiercer chal- 
lenges in the storm of trumpet tones behind. 
Speed now atany price! Yet, runas he may, un- 
erring nostrils read his course in air and snow ; 
hot red throats clang his doom amid the echo- 
ing forest aisles. A mile, or more, he covers 
at nervous speed, then he curves his flight 
and circles for his starting point. The ringing 
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tumult in his wake whimpers dying far away, 
only to rise and swell again in wilder, stronger 
chorus. He must try new tactics—a swift dart 
across a narrow open wlll enable him to gain 
asaving swamp. One leap from the cover his 
bulging eyes mark a new terror. An awful 
shape moves near a screening bush ; a frightful 
thunder fills his dying ears, and from the dark 
woods whence his course has been, pours sud- 
den, loud and exultant, a torrent of approving 
dog-music—for right well do the onoteed rogues 
know what has been the end. : 

Though less speedy than his big white cousin 
and less able to negotiate long distances, leetle 
’ole Brer Rabbit affords considerable fun, if 
not actual sport, during the snowy season. 
Unlike the hare, Bun of the cotton tail does 
not turn white for the Winter, and on that ac- 


count is all the easier to see when on snow. 


His habit of ‘‘ holing” (z.e., seeking shelter ina 
burrow, or any convenient hole) if too smartly 
pressed, makes slow dogs best for his pursuit. 
Snapping rabbits as they skip at .full speed 
across narrow paths is not soeasy. For short 
distances the gray rascals run famously, and as 
the cover usually allows them to be seen for 
only a very brief space of time, the successful 
rabbit-shot must be both quick and sure. A 
wiry, enterprising ferret, one that is always 
ready for a promising opening, can be very 
useful when rabbits ‘‘ hole” too readily. Bolt- 
ing bunny with a ferret is not altogether sports- 
manlike, but there is a heap of fun connected 
with the method. Many a time and oft have I 
stood with gun at the ready after my comrade 
had put the snaky-looking ferret down a bur- 
row. I knew right well that somewhere under 
the unbroken snow before me, was the other 
end of that rabbit-hole, and out from this con- 
cealed exit would presently pop the game in one 
half-scared-to-death leap. The great feat was 
to knock him over as his paws touched the snow 
for the first time, and few indeed of us young 
people could accomplish the trick cleanly. Not 
long after I abandoned ‘‘fur” altogether and 
wouldn’t bother with rabbits, but looking back- 
ward the sport seems not so bad after all. 
There is one thing I would like to say to all 
young rabbit hunters——Yes! and to older 
i as well: After bunny has ‘‘ holed,” and 
you have no ferret to bolt him, don’t, as you 
value your claim to sportsmanship, attempt to 
draw the poor little beast with the old-time 
split switch process. I have done it with no 
idea of cruelty, but after I had seen great strips 
of skin and fur torn from the resisting, terrified 
body, I saw the hideousness of the wrong- 
doing. More sportsmanlike and more manlike 
to lose twenty rabbits that have gained sanc- 
tuary than to torture one poor, affrighted ani- 
mal. Ep. W. Sanpys. 














ANSWERS TO “OUTING” CORRESPONDENTS. 


What are the best cycling roads to F waged 
through Kentucky and Tennessee? For full 
information apply to the cycling consuls. The 
chief consul of Kentucky is W. W. Watts, 548 
West Jefferson St., Louisville. The second con- 
sul is O. W. Lawson, 2510 West Jefferson St., 
Louisville. In Tennessee the chief consul is T. 
T. Deupree, 888 Front St., Memphis, and the 
second Geo. T. Broad, 286 Main St,, Memphis. 
These gentlemen can, no doubt, give you the 
local consuls, if there are any. We rather 
doubt their existence in Tennessee. 


To compete in the all-round championships 
does aman have tobe amember of some club 
in the A.A. U.? Yes. 


What is the method of scoring? A limit is set in 
each event. An athlete who fails to reach this 
scores nothing. One who equals the world’s 
record scores 1000. Intermediate performances 
are credited in due proportion. Thus the t1oo-yd. 
dash limit is 14 3-5s. 9 4-5s. brings 1000; Ios. 
958; I0 I-5s. 916, etc. 


What are the amateur records in the track 
and field events that areonthe program of 
the A. A.U? Youwill find the information 

ou require in the Vew York Ci a Almanac. 
We cannot afford the space for the details. 


Where could I find a set of views of the 
White Squadron? Pictures of all the battle- 
ships of the United States are about to be 
published in book form. Most of the illus- 
trations are by Mr. F.S. Cozzens, whose work 
in OuTING you are doubtless acquainted with. 
We will let you know as soon as the work is 
published. 


What zs the world’s record for a one-mile 
team race, and where was it made? The 
relay race between Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
held at the games of the New Jersey Athletic 
Club, resulted in an easy victory for the Har- 
vard team (Bingham, Sayer, Garcelon and 
Merrill) who finished in 3m. 25 2-5s., making a 
new world’s record. The Princeton team (Win- 
tringen, Turner, McCampbell and Brokaw) were 
forty yards, or about six seconds behind at the 
finish ; and the Yale team (Bennett, Morgan,, 
Wheeler and Frank) were one hundred yards 
behind. The average time of the Harvard 
runners was 51 2-5s. The previous world's 
record, 3m. 28 1-5s., was made in 1892, at the 
Harvard inter-class relay race, by the senior 
team (W. H. Beh ae E. W. Pinkham, J. Corbin 
and G. L. Bachelder). 


The handicap road-race of the Pine Tree 
Wheelmen, Portland, Me., was held over the 
five-mile course on October 21st. The positions 
at finish were : 


mM”. S. 
C—CrRlE .vc0ccescce wap tenses ot oqeseeeps@@c: | 26). 4'80 
g—Clifford.......ceeeeeeeee corcvccvcccoes im. 16 22 1-2 
B4—DY ET... ccovcccccccses Cdeccseees seeee9cratch, 15 34 1-4 
B—HOuston....cseecseeeeees ees seein dveapie im. 16 30.4. 
SAH PTIRG is s00 ose liswovsccccsvees secede 1m. ‘s7 6.. 
12—Gilson......... STITT ee 
Q—Beatty....ceccccccecccccccccc ceccesesIM, 27 36 0 
B= "TIMMONS. .... 000 ccaccccccccsesscccccce 2m 22 .. IH2 


Will you give a completed list of the row- 
ing contests whith have taken place between 
Oxford and Cambridge ? our question 
necessitates rather more space than we usuall 
give, but as it is of wider interest than usual, 
we append the tables. 
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1829 non 10|Oxfd |Henl’y|2m. 660yd|14m. 308s. | Easily 
1836/June 17|;Cam./W toP| 5 825 /36m. os.|1 min. 
1839/April 3,;\Cam.|W toP} 5 825 /|31m. os. |1m. 45s 
1840]April 15|Cam.|W toP] 5 825 |29m. 30s.|%{ length 
1841/April 14|Cam.|W toP} 5 825 /|32m. 30S |1m. 4s. 
1842|June 11|Oxfd|W to P| 5 825 |30m. 458.|13 sec. 
1845] Mar. 15|Cam.|P to M| 4 300 |23m. 30S.|30 sec. 
1846/April 3\Cam.|/P to M| 4 440 |21m. s5s./2 lengths 
1849|Mar. 29|Cam.|P toM| 4 300 |22m. os.|Easily 
1849|Dec. 15|Oxfd|P to M/ 4 300 |.... .. .|Foul 
1852|April 3|Oxfd|P to M| 4 300 |2rm. 36s.|27 sec. 
1854/April 8|Oxfd|P to M| 4 300 |25m. 298./11 str’k’s 
1856|Mar. 15|Cam.|M to P| 41,640 |25m. s50s.|% length 
1857/April 4|Oxfd|P to M} 4 300 = |22m. 358.|35 sec. 
1858|Mar. 27|\Cam.|P to M| 4 300 |2rm. 238./22 sec. 
1859)April 15|Oxfd|P to M) 4 300 |24m. 40s.|\Cam. s’k 
1860|Mar. 31|Cam.|P to M| 4 300 |26m. s58./|1 length 
1861'Mar. 23|Oxfd|P to M| 4 300 |23m. 30S./48 sec. 
1862 April 12/}Oxfd|P to M/ 4 300 |24m. 418.|30 sec. 
1863 Mar. 28}Oxfd|P to M| 41,640 |23m. 6s.|/43 sec. 
1864 Mar. r9|Oxfd|P to M| 4 300 |21m. 40S |26 sec. 
1865 April 8|Oxfd|P to M| 4 300 |21m. 24s.|4 lengths 
1866 Mar. 24|Oxfd|P to M| 4 300 (25m. 358.|15 sec. 
1867 April 13}Oxfd|P to M| 4 300 |22m. 4os. 2 length 
1868 April 4|Oxfd|P to M| 4 300 |2om. 56s./6 lengths 
1869 Mar. 17/Oxtd|P to M/ 4 300 |2om. 58 |3 lengths 
1870'April 6|Cam.|/P to M| 4 300 |22m. 4s./1&% l’n’ts 
1871/April 1/Cam.|/P to M| 4 300 |23m. s5s.\1 length 
1872\Mar. 23|\Cam./P to M!| 4 300 |21m. 158.2 l’ngths 
1873'Mar. 29/Cam.|P to M/ 4 300 |19m. 358.|3% 1’n’t’s 
1874'Mar. 28)Cam.|P to M/ 4 300 |22m. 358.|3 lengths 
1875|Mar. 20\Oxfd|P to M| 4 300 |2em. 2s.|r0 1’n’ths 
1876/April 8|\Cam.|P to M/ 4 300 |2om. 20s.|Easil 
1877|Mar. 24|D.H.|P to M| 4 300 |24m. 8s.jde’d he't 
1878! April 13|}Oxfd|P to M| 4 440 |22m. 138 |10 I’n'ths 
1879|April 5|Cam.|P to M| 4 440 |21m. 18s./3% I’n't’s 
1880|Mar., 22|Oxfd|P to M] 4 440 |21m. 238./3% 1’n’t’s 
1881/April 8|Oxfd|P to M| 4 440 |21m.518.|3 lengths 
1882/April 1/Oxfd|P to M] 4 440 |2om. 128.|7 lengths 
1883|Mar. 15/Oxfd|P to M/ 4 440 |2rm. 8s.|3% l’gths 
1884|/April Cam.|P to M| 4 440 |21m. 39S.|2% I’n’t’s 
1885|Mar. 28|Oxfd|P to M/ 4 440 |2rm. 36s.|2% I’n't's 
1886/April 3|\Cam.|P to M| 4 440 |22m. 29S.|/% length 
1887/Mar. 26|Cam.|P toM| 4 440 |20m.52s.\2% I’gths 
1888|Mar. 24|Cam.|P toM| 4 440 |20m. 48s |6 lengths 
1889|Mar. 30/Cam.|/P to M| 4 440 |2om. 148.|2% l’gths 
1890/Mar. 26/Oxfd|/P to M| 4 440 |22m. 3s./: length 
1891|Mar. 21/Oxfd|P to M| 4 440 |22m. 0s.|% length 
1892|April Oxfd|P toM| 4 440 |19m. 21s. 2% I’'n’t’s 
1893|Mar. 2210xfdlP to Ml 4 440 |18m. 478.\11’th, 4 ft. 








In addition to the above, the universities have 
contended together five times at Henley Regatta, 
in the same heat, for the Grand Challenge Cup, 
and the following table shows the winners on 
those occasions: 

















Year.| Date. | Winner. Time. Won by 
1845...|June 7..|Cambridge.../8m. 30S....../2 lengths. 
1847...| June 17../Oxford........ m. 4S.. 2 lengths. 
185r...| June r7../Oxford....... Le eee 6 lengths. 
1853...|June 11..|Oxford 8m. 3S.... |1% feet. 
1855...| June 25..;Cambridge. ..}8m. 32S......|24% lengths 





In 1851 Cambridge iost a row-lock soon after 
starting. At the Thames National Regatta, 
June 22, 1844, Oxford beat Cambridge. 


Where can I find the proper lines to —- 
in building acat-rig sal boat? Dixon Kemp’s 
last edition is the best book you can get. 


Where can I find a good store in New 
York supplying wood and all materials per- 
taining tofret work ? The Millers’ Falls Co., 


93 Reade St. ® 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


‘*An AMERICAN Ducuess” at the Lyceum 
Theater is an adaptation by Clyde Fitch from 
the French of Henri Lavedan. The play has 
a diversity of comedy interest surrounding a 
story of serious import, and introduces all of the 
talented members of the Lyceum Company. 
Mr. Herbert Kelcey and Miss Georgia Cayvan 
distinguish themselves by their artistic per- 
formances, and Messrs. Le Moyne, Williams, 
Ratcliffe, Walcott, Mrs. Whiffen, Miss Florence 
and Miss Tyree sustain charming parts. The 
piece is prognerwng’ J staged and the performance 
is quite up to the Lyceum’s standard of excel- 


lence. 
* 


‘‘SHorE Acres,” a realistic melodrama, by 
James A. Herne, has gained substantial success 
at the Fifth Avenue Theater as an artistic pro- 
duction, and its departure from conventional 
lines has been skillfully adjusted to public taste. 
The pictures of everyday life are not destitute 
of sensational incident, but so artistically are 
the dramatic and commonplace blended that 
each gains force by contrast. Mr. Herne as 
Nathan Berry brings out well the gentle 
effective chord to which this sympathetic piece 


is attuned. 
* 


‘“*Tre SEconD Mrs. TANQUERAY,” a four-act 
drama by A. W. Pinero, as presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendall in this country, deserves more 
success than it has attained despite the audac- 
«| of the story and the contemptible character 
oO 


its leading personages. Many admirers of 
Mrs. Kendall have naturally felt a resentment 
at her assuming a role like that of Mrs. Tan- 
ueray,and may have a similar feeling, though 
ess intense, against the unmanly worldliness 
of Mr. Kendall in Mr. Tangueray. From an 
artistic point of view, however, both Mr. and 
Mrs Kendall have won the decided approval of 
theater goers by their technical skill in ridding 
their respective characters of vulgarity and in- 
tensifying the best effects of the dramatist. 
After the gay butterfly of the music halls has 
been ensconced in Highercombe as the second 
Mrs. Tangueray, the quiet country life be- 
comes monotonous to her and her neighbors 
most uncongenial. The tangled web of her 
past deception finally ensnares the butterfly, 
when the daughter of 1/7. Tangueray falls in 
love with Captain Arda/le, an old friend of the 
fair stepmother. The only extrication from 
these unpleasant situations is poison, and unlike 
the vulgar, heartrending scenes that conclude 
many plays of this nature, Mrs. Tangueray 
veils this act from the audience, and everyone 
leaves with a wish that some antidote may 
have brought back to life this charming and 
consistent sinner. 


At HarricAn’s THEATER ‘‘ The Woolen Stock- 
ing” has proved a very satisfactory addition to 
Biwued arrigan’s series of successful plays. 
It is not the new that the public desires from 
this author, for the quaint scenes of the East 
side, echoing with the characteristic melodies 
of a Braham, are expected and sought for 
whenever Harrigan adds to his popular series. 


‘‘The Woolen Stocking ” abounds in witty say- 
ings and amusing climaxes. The audiences.are 
pleased with the play and its characters, and 
the applause is merited by the well-trained 
cast. 


* 


At PaLMEr’s THEATER, Rice’s ‘‘ 1492” has in- 
creased in popularity, and the constant addi- 
tion of new specialties keeps the performances 
quite up to date. The extravaganza is so va- 
ried in its attractions that everybody finds 
something amusing and interesting. John 
Peachy, the Co/uméus, has a rich tenor voice, 
and is graceful in his acting. Teresa Vaughn 
renders the light songs of the day with a charm 
and vivacity that gain for her repeated encores, 
and Richard Harlow’s extraordinary imperson- 
ation of Queen Jsabel/a causes admiration as 
well asamusement. In the parts of Kzng Fer- 
dinand and Charles Tatters, Walter Jones 
gains the bulk of applause and laughter. His 
specialties are as indescribable as they are 
funny, and the absurdities are highly intensi- 
fied by the strong contrasts of scene and char- 
acter. The performance is a series of pleasant 
surprises and quick transitions from fun to pa- 
thos, burlesque to poetry, and medizeval to the 


very latest situations and characters. 


* 


‘‘ ERMINIE” has been revived by Francis Wil- 
son at the beautiful Broadway Theater, and is 
staged even, more elaborately than when first 
produced. Both ‘‘ Erminie” and Wilson have 
received a warm welcome, and the prince of 
comic opera comedian§ is as vivacious as ever. 
Some additional st, Sl been supplied for this 
revival by Jacobowski, but the audiences are best 
pleased by the old ‘* Lullaby” and the ‘‘ Good- 
night” song. Amanda Fabris as Ermznze, Jen- 
nie Weathersby, the Przucess, and William 
Broderick share with Wilson the credit for this 
most popular revival. 

* 


ProctTor’s THEATER is now well established 
as a most popular all-day play-house for ladies 
and children. Suburban residents find this re- 
sort especially convenient, for an excellent 
vaudeville performance can be witnessed dur- 
ing the forenoon or afternoon. ‘The entertain- 
ment is bright, amusing and fullof interesting 
specialties. Its features are so varied that ev- 
erybody is abundantly rewarded in visiting this 
attractive theater, and the taste of children is 
especially catered to by the introduction of 
many acrobatic feats and grotesque comedians. 
The entire performance is free from anything 
that might offend the most refined and scrupu- 


lous. 
* 


THE INTEREST OF THEATER-GOERS has been 
aroused this season by the appearance of two 
leading actors in Shakesperean roles, Mr. E. 
S. Willard played for the first time in ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
at the Tremont Street Theater, Boston, and 
with his success is coupled that of Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, who made his first appearance as 
Shylock in ‘‘Merchant of Venice.” at Herr~ 
mann’s Theater. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ae OFFER 
| Especially TO Y.M.C. A.’s 
AND LIBRARIES. — -—- 

















’ 


The last five volumes of ‘‘ Outing,” neatly bound in brown cloth 


with gilt trimmings, and a year’s subscription, for 


TEN DOLLARS, 


These volumes contain such articles and stories as 


SADDLE AND SENTIMENT, 

HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE, 

CAMP’S FOOTBALL ARTICLES, 

KENEALY’S YACHTING ARTICLES, 

Complete Stories by EDGAR FAWCETT, JNO. HABBERTON, 
CHAS. KING, ERNEST INGERSOLL, WENONA GILMAN, 
JNO. SEYMOUR WOOD and others. Also 

LENZ’S WORLD TOUR WITH WHEEL AND CAMERA, 


(as far as Honolulu), and a great store of other reading, timely at all seasons, and 
interesting to all readers, young and old. 





Vo ume XXII, Reapy ! 


PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID. 


Subscribers holding unbound numbers in good condition, can exchange them for the bound volumes for $1.00 each, 
transportation both ways to be paid by the sender. 


THE OUTING CO., Ltd., New York. 
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PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


With the season of Southern flittings come 
important decisions concerning the merits of a 
number of delightful retreats which nature 
seems to have prepared for the benefit of 
dwellers in the snowy North. Our own broad 
continent boasts many a beauteous resort 
where the frost-king never ventures, but some 
of us know our own country so well that we 
must needs leave it in our quest for novelty. 
For such inveterate globe-trotters, why not 
Jamaica, Hayti, Columbia or Costa Rica? The 
stanch ships of the Atlas Line of Mail Steamers 
were specially built for tropical passenger serv- 
ice, and afford direct service every week be- 
tween New York and Jamaica. The island- 
gem is acknowledged to be one of the most 
healthful and charming of the world’s winter 
resorts. An article in this number tells some- 
thing of the beauty of scenery and the sport to 
be enjoyed. ‘ 

Even popular Bermuda will attract her host 
of visitors during the Winter months. No re- 
sort has more friends and none wears better 
than the Land of the Lily and the Rose. Blest 
with a wealth of scenic attractions, a delightful 
climate and palatial hotels, Bermuda offers 
health, comfort and pleasure in a combination 
not to be surpassed. The New York and Ber- 
muda and West India lines of the Quebec 
Steamship Company afford a strictly first-class 
service between New York and Bermuda, and 
St. Thomas, St Croix, St. Kitts, Dominica, 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia and Barba- 
does. For dates of sailings consult advertise- 
ment in this number. 


A most attractive variety of routes is offered 
by the Southern Pacific Company’s railroad 
and steamship lines to all points in Texas, Ari- 
zona, New and Old Mexico, California, Oregon, 
Australia, Japan, China, Hawaiian Islands, 
New Zealand, Central America, Florida and 
Havana. The “‘ Sunset,” ‘‘ Ogden” and 
‘* Shasta ” routes traverse some of the grandest 
scenery in America. Perfect equipment of 
Pullman sleeping and dining cars and courte- 
ous attention to patrons are characteristics of 
the Southern Pacific. 


Fast, safe, superbly equipped and most care- 
fully governed, one need not wonder at the 
great popularity of the New York Central. No 
other line affords such facilities for through 
travel between the East and the West as this 
wonderful four-track system. In the posses- 
sion: of Grand Central Station, located in the 
heart of New York City and within trifling 
distances of all first-class hotels, this railway 
offers greater advantages than competing lines. 

* 


The small boy of a generation ago—that is, a 
small-boy generation, six years—used to wind 
up his Waterbury watch on the garden fence or 
on the bedstead, over which hung, perhaps, 
the suit of clothes with which he acquired it. 
It is recently announced that the quick-winding 
Waterbury was awarded the medal at the 
World’s Fair. Tempora mutantur! The 
small boy will have all the more time for mis- 
chief. 


In spite of the decreasing popularity of Sara- 
toga as a fashionable summer resort the min- 
eral waters hold their own. They have been 
famous from the day when Cooper’s hero, Natty 
Bumpo, stooped with his gourd at their brink. 
Among all the springs it would be hard to find 
a better than the Kissingen ; there is a sparkle 
and pungency about it that makes Cooper’s old 
hero stand out distinct from the forgotten tales 
of boyish days. 


* 

The Cowley County Coursing Association 
held its second annual meeting, October 31st, 
at Winfield, Kas. The winners were as fol- 
lows: Winfield Cup—S. W. Vidler’s bdl. b. 
Buenarita by Norwegian-—Buenaritero ; run- 
ner-up, F. B. Coyne’s bk. and w, d. Willis H. 
by Lights o’ London—Nell. 

County Stake.—In the final course J. Weak- 
ly’s r. d. Golddust by Poni a gg beat F. 
Sidle’s w. and b. b. Witch Hazel, by Bob— 
Unknown, and won. 


At the Western Kansas Coursing meeting at 
Leoti, Kas., the winners were: Leoti Stakes— 
in the final course S. W. Vidler’s b. d. b. Buen- 
arita and American Coursing Kennel's bk. w. d. 
Willis H. divided. R. S. Howard’s f. w. d. 
Bolivar and W. O. Allphin’s f. d. Jerry divided 
the Home Stakes. 


Following is a full statement of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Yale University 
Boat Club for the fiscal year 1892-93, which is 
highly interesting, and which will show that it 
costs a lot more money than most people think 
to train and have a University crew : 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
“ Academic” sub- Training-table. ...$2,740,23 
scription......... $1,989.50 Care of launch.... 1.051.217 
“ Sheffield” su b- At New London... 1,904.66 
scription......... 430.40 Coaching........... 339-98 
Graduate and gen- arsandexpress. 289.51 
eral subscription 1,100.00 Shell and express. 635.00 


Revenue from Oarlocks and ex- 






other sources POSS. oo. 00000 52.20 
(including $250 Meaney slides 57-15 
from New Lon- Rowing suits...... 380.96 
don Board of Sundries.. ........ 1,312.63 
ROMEO) ics ss0s-0s 5,254.25 Extraexpenses.... 5,128.72 


Demanded from 
Financial Union 


Total expenses. $13,902.05 
to meet deficit... 


59127.90 


$13,902.05 

The figures speak for themselves, but thes, 

most significant expression to which they give 

utterance is the smallness of undergraduate 
subscriptions. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in hi: 
hands by-an East India Missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who w + it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full cirections for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. 
W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. XXi 
Gommon-=-Sense 
Ss SUGGESTS AND 





— 1) 
OLDS, 
COUGHS, HOARSENESS, 
Bronchitis, La Grippe, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
Pneumonia, 

And for the relief and cure of all 


Throat and Lung Diseases. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


Prompt to act, sure to cure. 


a 





Fashion Dictates. 


OUR GARMENTS ARE 


Perfection in Fit, 


and unlike any other garment, 
as shown by cut, in which the 
points of interest are delin- 
eated. 


The Question 


Who makes the Jdest-ftting 
arment? is easily answered 
y the great success we have 

made with our new patents. 


Satisfactory Results. 


Our garment is indorsed by 
thousands of sensible ladies, 
Every garment is marked in- 
side of sateen lining 


“*THE HOLMES CO.” 


If our garments are not found 
at your best stores, D 
STAMP direct to us, and we 
will send samples of materials 
and self-measurement blank to 
any part of the world. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


TRADE. MARK All Styles. 
THE HOLMES Co., 


Retail Department, 49 TEMPLE. PLACE 
Factory, 109 KINGSTUN STREET. ‘$ BOSTON. 









Gentleman 
Smoke: 

Ye could pot imptove 
ally j Avoid ou ble Peprice ; 
Wis tpe choicest Snrahing Tabacco, % 
Mat experience cap productorijar 
Mopey cap Wy faphuy, By of 


Baltimore, Ma. 








us§POND’ 
XTRAG 
FOR 


CATARRH. 


‘*T have been a constant sufferer for 
years (from about Nov. Ist until the fol- 
lowing June) from severe colds in my 
head and throat ; in fact the whole mu- 
cous tissue, from the nose down to and 
including the bronchial tubes. was more 
or less affected. It was fast developing 
into CHRONIC CATARRH. I had 
tried most known remedies, and was 
finally persuaded last March to use 
POND'S EXTRACT. I snuffed it up 
my nose and inhaled it; gargled my 
throat with it and swallowed it. It re- 
lieved me wonderfully and has effected 
almost a radical cure. I have used it for 
burns, bruises, and sprains, and believe 
it invaluable in such cases. I believe 
also that no family should be without it in 
the house, feeling as I dothat it comprises 
a whole Pharmacopeeia within itself.” 


—FREDERIC E. FINCK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTING. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


The Cloister and the Hearth; 


Or, Maid, Wife, and Widow. A Matter-of-fact Romance. By CHarRLEs READE. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 550 Illustrations from Drawings by WILLIAM 
MarTIN JoHNSON. Two volumes. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges, and 
Gilt Tops, $8.00. (/” a Box.) 


The Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving. 


By Wiis O. Cuapin. Illustrated with 60 Engravings and Heliogravures. 8vo, 
Ornamental Leather, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Top, $10.00. (/n a Box.) 


The Prince of India; As We Go. 


Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew/By Cuartes DupLEY Warner. With 
Wa ace, Author of “Ben Hur,” etc.| Portrait and Illustrations. 16mo, 
Dun Sabie xbeno. Chath. Orna- Cloth, Ornamental, (“ Harper’s Ameri- 
mental, $2.50; Half Leather, $4.00; nin Enonyints.”) 

Three-quarter Leather, $5.00; Three- The Coast of Bohemia. 
quarter Calf, $6.00; Three-quarter|4 Novel. By W. D. Howe ts. Illus- 
Crushed Levant, $8.00. (/u a Box.) trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Italian Gardens. 


By Cuartes A. Platt. With many Illustrations, including Colored Frontispiece 
printed in Paris. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Top, $5.00. 
(Jn a Box.) 














‘*Harper’s Young People’’ for 1893. 


Volume XIV. With about 800 Illustrations and go04 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3.50. 
The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, Southern France, and 
Spain, with Visits to Gibraltar and the Islands of Sicily and Malta. By 
Tuomas W. Knox. Profusely Illustrated. Square, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$3.00. 
THE “BOY TRAVELLERS” SERIES: 


In China and Japan—In Siam and Java—In Ceylon and India—In Egypt and 
the Holy Land—In Central Africa—In South America—In the Russian Empire— 
On the Congo—In Australia—In Mexico—In Great Britain and Ireland—In 
Northern Europe—In Central Europe. Illustrated. Square, 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3.00 per Volume. 

OTHER BOOKS BY COLONEL KNOX: 

The Young Nimrods in North America—The Young Nimrods in Europe, Asia, 

and Africa. Illustrated. Square, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50 per Volume. 


Our Great West. By Henry James: 


By Juuian Ratpu, Author of “On Can-|Essays in London and Elsewhere. 
ada’s Frontier,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo,| Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. The Wheel of Time. Three Stories: 

The Wheel of Tim, Collaboration, and 


The Two Salomes Owen Wingrave. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.00. 


A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot, Au-/|The Private Life. Three Stories: The 
thor of “Daily,” etc. Post 8vo,Cloth,| Pyivate Life, Lord Beaupré, and The 
Ornamental, $1.25. Visits. 46mo, Cloth, Ornamental,$1,00. 
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